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Mondg^y, November 14, 1898. 

Professor RiDGEWAY, President, in the Chair. 
Mrs Gibson made the following communication : 

On two Hebrew documents of the 11th and 

12th centuries. 

The two pieces of written Hebrew paper which I have 
the honour to exhibit to-night came from Cairo, and there 
is hardly any doubt that they have lain for centuries in 
the lumber room of the Synagogue, the **Genizah," which 
Dr Schechter cleared out last year with so much tact and 
zeal. Dr Schechter got the whole of its contents as a present 
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2 TWO HEBREW DOCUMENTS 

from the Grand Rabbi, and he had them tied up in sacks on 
the spot for transportation to Cambridge. Before as well as 
during this operation their bulk had a tendency to diminish, 
so that Mrs Lewis and I were able to buy a portmanteau full, 
piecemeal, from various Cairo dealers. We have no doubt 
whatever that these, as well as the similar fragments we had 
purchased in the same quarter the two previous years, in- 
cluding the first identified leaf of Ecclesiasticus, had come 
from this Genizah without the cognizance of the Grand Rabbi. 
Dr Schechter has got much older vellum leaves than these 
two ; possibly he or we have got older bits of paper, but these 
two, so far as I know, have the supreme value of being dated. 
The date of the larger one is A.D. 1088. We read this 
in the last four lines, and in two diflferent forms. The first is : 

that is, 4798 years since the Creation. To turn this into 
Anno Domini, you have first to take oflF the thousands, and 
then add 240. This makes 1038. 

The second date is given as an explanation of the first : 

that is 1349 from the Contract = Seleucid era. We must 
subtract 311 from this figure, and we then get again 1038. 
In the last line we have the words D^^XÛ t3Mt3Dâ!l> Fostat 
of Egypt. Also immediately before the first date we have 

hha B^nna DV nnXI pe^ the 21st day of the month of 
Elul, nearly corresponding to September. 

The document itself is not without interest, A great part 
of it has baffled even Dr Schechter's ingenuity to decipher. 
Not only is the penmanship crabbed, but the language is a 
mongrel of Hebrew and Arabic. 

It is a deed executed by a young woman named Zacchsea, 
the daughter of Isaac son of Ephraim, niece of Shalmoh the 
Elder, son of Musappir. She had deposited 80 gold pieces 
with the Eider Japhet, son of Habosher (the fiesh), son of 
Al-Mufulful (the Peppery), against the time when a husband 
should fall to her lot. The husband had fallen to her lot, but 
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she had lost the receipt. Japhet evidently was an honest man, 
for he paid her the 80 gold pieces, and this is the deed which 
she executes, declaring that no document which may hereafter 
purport to come from her against Japhet is to be held as 
of any value, as anything better than a ^UE^JH E^^nS a broken 
potsherd, even if it is sanctioned by a Court of law. This deed 
is binding on herself and on her heirs after her. 

The smaller document, which is even more mutilated, reads 
thus: "In the presence of us witnesses signed under this 
bill on of the month Tammuz (nearly corresponding to 

July) in the year 1460 pC^ pB^I HNÔ np^NI NôSn = 

1460 from the Contract era (by subtracting 311, we get 
A.D. 1149) in Fostat, situate on the river Nile, under the 
authority of Master Samuel the prince ^^i^, may his name 
last for ever! have we the undersigned bought from the 

Sheikh Master Tamim the youth or the bachelor, the 

Elder, for ever, the properties and a receipt from the 

Sheikh Ibn el Fursu, Son of the Oven (perhaps a baker)... 
Master Joshua the bachelor, son of Shalmoh the Elder" (we 
had a Shalmoh the Elder in the first document). The other 
words I have been able to make out are "gold," "at the full 
moon," "in the land of Anher the little, the distant and the 
near," " at the price," " the whole of the house and the place," 
"between the merchant." Some of the words are misspelt, 
and I have obtained them by transliteratiijig the Hebrew 
letters into Arabic. 

The art of paper-making was learned by the Arabs from 
the Chinese, who are known to have practised it in the second 
century of our era. I am informed by Professor Giles that 
the first substance the Chinese used for the purpose was old 
fishing-nets, then flax, and afterwards mulberry bark as well 
as bamboo. I have learnt from another source, " Notes on 
Chinese Literature" by A. Wylie, that anciently Chinese 
documents were mostly written on bamboo tablets. When 
close-wove silk came into use it was called paper; but the 
cumbrous character of the tablets and the expense of the 

^ 1 Sam. iz. 16 ; Daniel is. 25. 

1—2 
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silk rendered both unfit for general use, and it was Tsa'é 
Lûn who invented the manufacture of paper from the inner 
bark of trees, ends of hemp, old rags and fishing nets. In 
A.D. 105 he laid his project before the Emperor, who com- 
mended his ability and from that time it came into general 
use under the name of Marquis Tsa'é's paper. 

Professor Earabaçek of Vienna, in his preface to the Cata- 
logue of the Archduke Bainer's collection of Oriental MSS., 
relates that a great battle took place between the Arabs, who 
were allied to the Turks, and the Chinese in A.D. 751 at a 
place which he describes as "im femen Transoxanien," that 
is, beyond the Oxus, on the eastern boundary of the empire, 
by which he means the empire of the Arabs. This statement 
has been confirmed from Chinese sources by the researches 
of Friedrich Hirth, who found in the annals of Tâng-shu, that 
the general Kao-Hsien-fa, a Korean by birth, suffered a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Arabs in July, 751, at a place called 
Kang-li, a town in the territory of the Tharez river. I am 
sorry to say that I have been unable to identify the spot. 

Professor Giles has kindly enquired into the subject, and 
has found that in A.D. 751, a Korean by birth named Kao- 
Hsien-chih, who was a general in the Chinese army, led his 
forces to Tashkend. The King of Tashkend at once submitted, 
and was put to death. His son fled to the Ta-shih Arabs, 
and with their aid attacked Kao, but was defeated. The 
place is given in the History as Hang-lo-ssu, a city; but on 
looking into the biography of Kao-Hsien-chih, Professor Giles 
found the place called Ta-lo-ssu. Though Kao is said by Arab 
historians to have been defeated, and by one Chinese authority 
to have been victorious, we need not doubt that he is 
one and the same man. It appears to me that Kang-li and 
Hang-lo-ssu are sufficiently alike to justify our accepting them 
as the same name, if we may judge from the analogy of Arabic 
names with the strong guttural h. Such words as Khan, 
Khartoum, for example, are pronounced by some as Han, 
Hartoum, while others give them a hard k. We have a fa- 
miliar example of the same thing in the New Testament 
name Kleophas or Alpheus, in the latter of which the guttural 
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has been dropped ; both of them being from the Aramaic 
= Halfai. 

According to Karabaçek, a number of Chinese were taken 
prisoners at the battle, amongst them some paper-makers, who 
were obliged by their captors to set up a factory at Samar- 
cand. The Arabs proved themselves apt pupils. Forty years 
afterwards, in A.D. 794 or 795, a second factory was established 
by Haroun al Baschid at Bagdad. Others soon followed in 
Persia, Egypt, North Africa, Spain, and in particular at 
Brombadsch (Hierapolis), in Northern Syria, from whose name, 
by a slight change of letters, the material came to be called 
Bambycin. We know how m and b are frequently confused 
with each other by the modern Greeks, and an erroneous idea 
got abroad that the silkworm, fiofi/Bv^, had something to do 
with the matter. The Arabs first used new cotton, but as 
the result was not very satisfactory, they next tried new flax ; 
flax in the form of rags coming in at a later time. A doctor 
of Bagdad, named Abd-el-lateef, who visited Egypt in a.d. 
1200, found paper so common in Cairo, that a particular kind 
was used in the bazaars, to wrap groceries in, which was made 
of mummy-cloth, after the said mummy- cloth had been used 
to supplement the clothing of the inhabitants. You will 
observe that our specimens are prior to this time. 

We get our word " ream " and the Germans their ** Riess," 
French ''rame," from the Arabic word ^Jj, a bundle. The 

Arabs understood how to give their paper a brown or yellow 
tint by using safiron or the sap of the sycamore. Violet 
and red were got from aloe-sap mixed with gum secreted by 
insects on the cocoa-tree. The use of red paper was a high 
privilege of exalted persons. Green was also got from aloes. 
Indigo gave them blue, which they used for paper to roll 
up medicines in and to write death-sentences upon. 

I enquired at the British Museum for the oldest Oriental 
MS. there, and I saw the only one for which an earlier date 
is claimed, an Arabic codex in much better preservation than 
these are ; it seems to be of the previous century, A.D. 960. 
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Professor MARSHALL Ward made the following explanatory 
comnsunication : 

The materials of which papers are made, and which receive 
the general name of fibres, are principally of three kinds, 
botanically considered. 

(1) The long cellular external hairy coverings of parts 
of plants, especially those found attached to the seeds of the 
cotton-plant and known as cotton, A common example is well 
known in the form of cotton-wool, and sewing-cotton consists 
of these long flexible hairs twisted and spun into thread. This 
tjrpe is termed by botanists the vegetable hxiir, and is not 
technically a fibre proper. 

(2) The elongated flexible fibres obtained from the inside 
of the bark or cortical covering of various plants, especially 
Dicotyledons, by soaking them in water until the fibres 
separate by rotting, or retting, as it is technically termed. 
These are best known in the form of flax and hemp. The 
principal point of agreement in all these is that they are 
simple, long, pointed hollow prisms, all alike, and separated by 
the process of preparation, however closely they were stuck 
together in the living plant. It is these structures especially 
which are termed fibres by the botanist. 

(3) The long and complex strands which can be obtained 
by tearing asunder the leaves and stems of Monocotyledonous 
plants, ^specially such as palms, Phormium tenax (the so- 
called New Zealand flax, but a very different plant from 
true flax, and quite different in structure), grasses, rushes, &a 
These strands are well known in coir or cocoa-nut matting, and 
contain vessels, cells, woody fibres, &c., mingled in various 
ways according to the plant they come from. We thus see 
they are not simple fibres, and indeed they do not necessarily 
contain true fibres at all. Botanically these are known as 
vascular bundles ov strands and we may term them strands. 

These are not the only vegetable materials which have 
been used for making paper — using the term in the broad 
sense as something to write or draw on — for the so-called 
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''rice paper" of China consists of thin slices of the pith of 
an ivy, and the papyrus of Egypt was made of slices of a 
sedge, and so on; while straw-paper, wood-pulp, &a, also 
consist of other parts of plants than those named. But the 
list given embraces the three chief sources of all woven fila- 
mentous papers, and we may leave the others out of account. 

Now it is an extremely easy matter to decide, by mere 
microscopic examination of a piece of paper, whether it consists 
of the more complex strands mentioned above, under heading 
no. 3, or not ; and this method of analysis of the ancient papers 
referred to me by Mrs Gibson at once showed that we were 
concerned with a woven paper composed of Jihres or of hairs. 
To decide whether the filamentous elements of the paper 
were true hairs (heading no. 1), or true fibres (heading no. 2), 
requires more care; hut since tme fibres possess certain minute 
characteristic marks, discernible under high powers of the 
microscope, which are not exhibited by hairs, it is possible 
to approach certainty with the microscope alone. 

In the case in question, these indications were observed, 
and not only so, but here and there the fibres of the paper 
showed certain bits of adjacent plant-tissues still sticking to 
them, which at once betrayed their origin from the inside of 
the cortical tissues of some plant from which they were im- 
perfectly freed. 

Moreover, some hairs such as cotton have characteristic 
features of their own not present in these fibres, and the con- 
clusion was arrived at that the fibres are true fibres, and come 
under heading no. 2. 

Here the real difficulties of the examination begin, for 
there are many kinds of such fibres which could possibly be 
used for paper-making. Broadly speaking these can be put 
into two categories, according to certain peculiarities which 
depend on the prominent chemical composition of the solid 
substance of their walls. We must remember that a fibre is 
a hollow prism with pointed ends. In the most valuable tough 
and pliable fibres such as flax, these walls are composed 
of practically unaltered cellulose, a substance which turns blite 
in a certain well-known reagent consisting of iodine dissolved 
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in chloride of zinc (and shortly termed chlor-zinc-iodine), and 
which dissolves in another much used reagent, made by adding 
copper sulphate and ammonia together (and shortly termed 
Schweizer's reagent). In certain other fibres, however, the 
walls of the fibres have been so altered as to be stiiFer and 
more brittle, and more woody in character (lignified) and do 
not turn blue in chlor-zinc-iodine, or dissolve in Schweizer's 
reagent. Jute affords an example. 

Several other micro-chemical reactions are also available 
in determining whether a fibre consists entirely or principally 
of cellulose only, or has been altered and lignified. 

The fibres in question are undoubtedly not lignified, and 
this reduced the field of investigation considerably. 

It then remained to compare the lengths and diameters, 
microscopic markings, exact process of swelling and dissolving, 
and other reactions of the fibres of these papers with known 
fibres selected from the plants themselves, and the results, 
worked out in detail by Miss Dawson, left practically no doubt 
that . the fibre used was flax. Moreover, as shewn in her 
paper in the Annals of Botany, there is historical evidence, 
according to De Candolles and Earabaçek, that the Chaldaeans, 
Egyptians, Hebrews and Arabs knew and used flax for such 
purposes long prior to the date attributed to these papers. 

It may be added that among the flax-fibres of the paper 
were found traces of starch-granules, possibly used in the 
manufacture of the paper, and fungus-hyphae and bacteria- 
like organisms abounded. Whether the latter could be re- 
garded as other than recent saprophytic forms — moulds, &c. — 
is doubtful, but they seemed to have partially destroyed the 
starch and fibres in places. 
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Monday, November 28, 1898. 

R. C. BosANQUET, M.A. (introduced by Professor Ridoe- 
WAY, President), delivered a Lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides; 

On the recent Excavations at the Camp at 
BoRGOvicus (Housesteads) on the Eoman Wall. 

Mr A. Dickie exhibited a number of drawings, mouldings, 
and a quantity of pottery. 

The members of the Philological Society were invited. 



Monday, February 13, 1899. 

Professor RiDGEWAY, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following members was announced : 

Mr Arthur Gardner, King's College. 
Mr W. A. Macfarlane-Grieve, Clare College. 
Mr John Jennings, Lagrange House, Newmarket. 
Mr George Owen Mead, High Street, Newmarket. 

The Rev. J. G. Clark made the following communication : 

On a Denarius op the Empress Plotina. 

The coin now exhibited to the Society is a denarius, struck 
by the Emperor Trajan in honour of his wife Plotina. It was 
recently found at Lode in this county, and is in a fine state of 
preservation. The obverse of the coin bears the head of 
Plotina to the right, with the legend plotina avg imp traiani 
(Plotina Augusta Imperatoris Trajani), and on the reverse is 
an altar, on the front of which is a small draped figure standing 
upon a curule chair, below the altar are the words ara pvdic 
(Ara Pudicitise). The altar is no doubt a representation of 
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that dedicated to Pudicitia Patricia in the Forum Boarium at 
Borne. The inscription on this side of the coin continues the 
titles of the Emperor from the obverse, caes avo germa dac 
cos VI p p (Caesaris Augusti Qermanici Dacici Consulis Sextum 
Patris Patriae). The date of it is thus fixed, since Trajan's 
sixth consulship was in the year A.D. 112 or 113. The coin is 
one of great rarity ; Stevenson in his Dictionary of Roman 
Coins gives an engraving of a similar denarius of Plotina found 
at Gaston in Norfolk in the year 1820, and described in 
Archœologia, Vol. 20, as being " perhaps the only denarius of 
that Empress with the legend ARA PVDIC which has been 
found in England." There is however apparently a slight 
difference between this coin and that described and illus- 
trated in Stevenson's Dictionary, for whereas the reverse of 
this denarius has clearly depicted on the front of the altar a 
draped figure standing on a curule chair, there is shewn in 
Stevenson's illustration, to use his own words, " sculptured on 
the altar a stolated figure, standing on an oval base, which rests on 
three feet." Either therefore the reverse of this denarius differs 
somewhat from the one described by Stevenson, or he was not 
able, owing to the condition of the coin found at Caston, to 
describe it very accurately in its minute details ; and this latter 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that Cohen, in his exhaus- 
tive work on the Roman Imperial Coinage, describes a denarius 
of Plotina in the French National Collection having exactly 
the same reverse as this coin, but does not mention any piece 
of the Empress Plotina with a reverse as above described by 
Stevenson. 

Mr Searle exhibited some coins struck at Omdurman by 
the Khalifa; and also some rubbings of monumental brasses, 
specimens of a collection of about 300 which he presented to 
the Society. 

Professor Hughes made a communication on some ancient 
ditches near Cambridge, and exhibited a large number of 
examples of local ware collected by himself and Mr Freeman, 
and photographs of a kiln, now destroyed, near Chesterford. 
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Saturday, February 18, 1899. 

Professor RiDGEWAY, President, in the Chair. 

Mr A. Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A., introduced by Mr J. W. 
Clark, gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on some 
old gardens. 

Mr SlEVEKiNG also exhibited several old books on the 
subject of gardens, and a MS. " the feats of gardening " lent by 
Trinity College. 



Monday, March 6, 1899. 

Professor Ridgeway, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following member was announced: 

Mr Michael Sheard, Sutton House, Cambridgeshire. 

Mr J. W. Clark, Registrary, made the following com- 
munication : 

On the Vatican Library of Sixtus IV. 

I. Introduction. 

Before entering on the subject of this paper, I feel it 
necessary to make a short personal explanation. 

In the course of my work on Libraries, I naturally paid 
a good deal of attention to the splendid room which Sixtus V. 
constructed for the Vatican collection in 1588; and I often 
wondered whether it would be possible to find out anything 
about the libraries of his predecessors. I knew that there was 
a Library attached to the old Basilica of Constantino, but I did 
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not feel sure whether it belonged to the Pope or to the Chapter 
of S. Peter's; and as for any Library private to the Pope, I 
conceived that it would be impossible to disinter its history 
from the secret archives of the papacy. One day, however, 
while working in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris, my 
friend M. Leon Dorez told me that he had seen in Rome some 
volumes of Accounts dealing with these earlier libraries — that 
the books were chained to the desks — and that he had made a 
few extracts for his own use. Subsequently, with his usual 
kindness, he gave me some of these, and referred me, for fuller 
information, to the work of M. Eugène Miintz, Les Arts à la 
Cour des Papes. I there read, with the greatest interest, 
minute details of what the French call the installation of the 
Library by Sixtus IV., drawn up by Platina, the Librarian; and 
it was evident that if I could find the room or rooms to which 
these payments referred, I should be able to reconstruct the 
Library. With this object in view, I went to Rome in March, 
1898, with letters of introduction to Father Ehrle, Librarian of 
the Vatican, and to others, in the hope of obtaining permission to 
examine parts of the palace not usually accessible to strangers. 
I was received with the greatest kindness and courtesy, and 
was about to begin the examination of the rooms once 
occupied by the Library of Sixtus IV., when Father Ehrle 
put into my hands an essay by M. Paul Fabre\ La Vaticane de 
Sixte IV., which had appeared in the Mélanges d'Archéologie 
et d! Histoire of the École Française de Rome for December 
1895, but of the existence of which I had never heard. 
On reading it, I found that M. Fabre had completely antici- 
pated me; he had done exactly what I had come to Rome 
to do, and in such a masterly fashion that I could not hope to 
improve upon his work. After some consideration I determined 
to verify his conclusions by carefully examining the locality, 
and to make a fresh ground plan of it for my own use. I have 
also studied the authorities quoted by Miintz from my own 

^ I had hoped to have made the acqnaintanee of M. Fabre, and diacnssed 
this interesting subject with him ; bnt, by a sad coineidenoe, on the day after I 
had read this paper I reoeived a formal intimation of his premature death, 
aO Febmaiy, 1899, at the age of thirty-nine. 
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point of view, and I venture to differ from M. Fabre as to the 
probable arrangement of the bookcases in some of the rooms. 
In general, however, I wish it to be clearly and distinctly 
understood that I have based my paper on that of M. Fabre ; 
and I esteem myself fortunate in being the first to draw the 
attention of English readers to this brilliant piece of work*. 

In what I have written I have followed the usual plan of an 
Architectural History. I have collected in the first place all 
the entries in the Account-books that refer to the fabric, and 
then compared them with the building in its present state; 
secondly, I have collected the entries that refer to the fittings, 
and, by their help, and that of the catalogues, I have attempted 
to shew what the probable arrangement of the Library was. 



II. History. 

A few years ago the idea prevailed that the Library of the 
Vatican had been founded, in a remote and mysterious period, 
by the immediate successors of S. Peter ; and that its contenta* 
therefore represented the accumulated literary treasures of the 
Christian world from the very beginning to the present time. 

Modem research has scattered this notion to the winds, and 
has shewn that until the fifteenth century the Library of the 
Vatican cannot be said to have been a substantial reality. On 
the other hand it would be erroneous to suppose that the Popes 
anterior to this period had been destitute of books. Examina- 
tion of the manuscripts now in the library shews that many of 
those which were brought back to Rome from Avignon had 
belonged to Gregory XI. (1370-78), while some may be assigned 
to even a remoter date 2. 

^ There are two works to which I shall frequently refer : Le% Arts à la Cour 
des Papes pendant le xv* et le xvi* siècle; par Eugène Mûntz : Part m. 1882 
(Bibl. des Ecoles Françaises d'Athènes et de Borne, Fasc. 28): and La 
Bibliothèque du Vatican au xv* Siècle^ par Eugène Mûntz et Paul Fabre; 
Paris, 1887 (Ibid. Faso. 48). The former will be cited as << Mûntz "; the latter 
as<<MûntzetFabre." 

^ See the essay of De Bossi **De Origine Historia Indicibus scrinii et biblio- 
thec» Sedis Apostolic» commentatio," prefixed to '* Codices Palatini Latini 
Bibl. Vat.*' 4to. Bomae, 1886. 
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This being the case, it is not easy to fix the exact period 
at which the present collection of books may be said to have 
been begun, and, as the history of their acquisition, apart from 
that of the room intended to contain them, is quite beside my 
present purpose, I will pass over this portion of the subject 
very rapidly. Those who wish to claim as great an antiquity as 
possible for the library would probably date its beginning from 
1420, when Pope Martin Y. entered Rome on the termination of 
the schism ; but he was compelled by circumstances to put his 
literary tastes aside, and to leave to his successor, Eugenius IV, 
(1431-47), the restoration of most of the books which their 
predecessors had used at Avignon^; and a catalogue drawn up 
in November, 1443*, enumerates about 340 volumes. Nicholas V. 
(1447-55) was a real lover of books, and increased his collec- 
tion with so much energy and discretion, that he may well 
claim the title of founder of the Vatican Library. It was his 
intention, says one of his biographers, to build ''a spacious 
library lighted by a range of windows on each side {ingens et 
^mpla transveraalibus utrimque fenestrisy" which he proposed 
to throw open to the public*. In the letter of commendation 
which he furnished to one of his collectors, he says expressly : 
"we are trying by every means in our power to obtain a 
library of Greek and Latin books such as the Pope and 
the Holy See ought to possess, for the general use of learned 
men"." 

The library which Nicholas V. succeeded in accumulating 
was more than respectable, the Latin MSS. alone amounting to 
824 volumes*, as shewn by the catalogue made 16 April, 1455, 
for the use of his successor Calixtus III. This collection was 
arranged in eight presses, set against the wall of a room 



1 Miintz et Fabre, Bibliothèque du Vatican, pp. 1-6. 

^ Ihid. p. 6. The catalogue is printed, from the original in the Vatican, 
pp. 9-82. 

s Manetti, in Muratori, .S^. R, I. iii. Pt. 2, col. 933 d. I owe this quotation 
to M. Fabre. 

* MOntz et Fabre, p. 89. 

6 Ibid. p. 47. 

^ Ibid. p. 42. The catalogue is printed pp. 48-112. 
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lighted by a single window, six on the right, and two on the 
leflb\ but the position of the room is unknown. 

During the sixteen years that intervened between the death 
of Nicholas V. and the election of Sixtus IV. little or nothing 
seems to have been done for the increase of the Library ; but 
with the accession of Francesco della Bovere a new era begins. 
The new Pope had studied, as a young man, at the Universities 
of Paris and Bologna ; and subsequently, had been a successful 
Professor not only at those Universities, but at Padua, Siena, 
Florence, and Perugia. He was distinguished, moreover, as a 
writer on theology and philosophy. No man, therefore, could 
have been better able to judge of the value of a library, or of 
the importance of establishing one in a prominent position, to 
which all who wanted knowledge might resort, as to a fountain- 
head. The need of such a library in B.ome had probably been 
long in his mind, for in December, 1471, only four months after 
his election, his chamberlain commissioned five architects to 
quarry and convey to the palace a supply of building-stone "for 
use in a certain building there to be constructed for library- 
purposes*"; but the scheme for an independent building, as 
indicated by the terms here employed, was soon abandoned, 
and nothing was done for rather more than three years. In the 
beginning of 1475, however, a new impulse was given to the 
work by the appointment of Bartolommeo Platina as Librarian 
(28 February)*; and from that date until Platina's death in 1481 
it went forward without let or hindrance. This distinguished 
man of letters seems to have enjoyed the full confidence of the 

1 Ibid, p. 44. The oatalogae begins with : "libri repositi in primo armario 
a dextera yeraos fenestram," and so on. 

3 This docnment, dated 17 December, 1471, has been printed by Miintz, 
p. 120. It begins as foUows: Cum pro oportnnitatiboB eerti edifioii biblio- 
teeanim in palatio apostolico Sancti Petri construendarum necessarinm sit 
ex diversis loois habere magnam qnantitatem petramm ad id neoessariamm : 
IooiTCO...aniversi8 et singulis... mandamus quatenus...dummodo ad privatas 
perflonas non pertineant, effodere ao exportare ad prœfatum palatium per- 
mittant. I am afraid that this order can have but one meaning: viz. the 
excavation and destruction of ancient buildings. 

' This is the date assigned by Platina himself. See below, p. 56. Messrs 
Miintz and Fabre (p. 137) adopt 18 June 1475, the day on which he signed the 
catalogue of the books he was to take charge of {lb, p. 249). 
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Pope, to have been liberally supplied with funds, and to have 
had a free hand in the employment of craftsmen and artists to 
furnish and decorate his Library. It is pleasant to be able to 
record that he lived to see his work completed, and all the 
books under his charge catalogued. The enumeration of the 
volumes contained in the different stalls, closets, and coffers, 
with which the catalogue of 1481 concludes, is headed by a 
rubric, which records, with pathetic simplicity, the fact that it 
was drawn up " by Platina, librarian, and Demetrius of Lucca 
his pupil, keeper, on the 14th day of September, 1481, only 
eight days before his death ^" 

It is evident that the Library had suffered considerably 
from the negligence of those in whose charge it had been. 
Many volumes were missing, and those that remained were in 
bad condition. Platina and his master set to work energeti- 
cally to remedy these defects. The former engaged a binder, 
and bought materials for his use^; the latter issued a Bull 
(30 June) of exceptional severity'. After stating that " certain 
ecclesiastical and secular persons, having no fear of God before 
their eyes, have taken sundry volumes in theology and other 
faculties from the library, which volumes they still presume 
raahly and maliciously to hide and secretly to detain " ; such 
persons are warned to return the books in question within 
forty days. If they disobey they are ipso facto excommuni- 
cated. If they are clerics they shall be incapable of holding 
livings, and if laymen, of holding any office. Those who have 
knowledge of such persons are to inform against them. The 
effect produced by this document has not been recorded ; nor 
are we told what the extent of the loss was. It could hardly 
have been very extensive, for a catalogue which Platina pre- 
pared, or perhaps only signed, on the day of his election, 

1 MS. Vat. Lat. 3947, fol. 118 b. Notatio omnium libromm Bibliothecœ 
palatinœ Sixti qaarti Pont. Max. tarn qui in banchis qnam qui in Armariis et 
capsis sunt a Platyna Bibliothecario et Demetrio Luoense eius alumno custode 
die xiiii. mensis Septemb. m.ccoclxxxi facta. Ante vero eius decessum diernm 
octo tantummodo. This Notatio has been printed, Muntz et Fabre, p. 250, but 
without the catalogue to which it fonns an appendix. This, so far as I know, 
still remains unprinted. 

2 Muntz et Fabre, pp. 148—150, passim, 3 J5,-^^ p. 32. 
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enumerates 2527 volumes, of which 770 were Greek and 1767 
Latin\ The number of the latter had more than doubled in 
the twenty years that had elapsed since the death of Nicholas 
v., an augmentation due, in all probability, to the activity of 
Sixtus himself. 

The place selected to contain this extensive collection was 
the ground-floor of a building which had been erected by 
Nicholas V. The position of it, and its relations to neighbour- 
ing structures will be understood from the accompanying plan 
(fig. 1), which I borrow from M. Fabre's paper. In the present 
arrangement of the Vatican the building with which we are 
concerned extends across the south end of the court of the 
Belvedere (Cortile basso del Belvedere) for about three-quarters 
of the distance from east to west ; but in the fifteenth century, 
before the galleries connecting the palace with the Belvedere 
were built, the site of this court was laid out as a garden, and 
neither the Torre Borgia at the west end of the building" of 
which I am speaking, nor certain other constructions at the 
opposite end, between it and what is now the Cortile di San 
Damaso, had been erected ; so that the north façade was much 
more free and better lighted than it is at present. M. Fabre 
draws attention to the interesting historical and artistic 
associations of this building. The ground-floor became cele- 
brated as the Library of the Vatican ; the first-floor as the 
Appartimento Borgia, decorated by Pinturicchio ; and the 
second floor as the Stanze of Raphael. 

The entrance to the rooms on the ground-floor is on the 
south side» from the small back court called Cortile del Papa- 
gallop In the fifteenth century this court was of larger extent, 
and was used, as the Cortile di San Damaso is at present, to 
provide access to the different parts of the palace. On the 



> Ibid. p. 141. The oatalogne is printed pp. 169—250. 

' The name is derived from the fresooeB with which its external walls were 
decorated during the reign of Pins IV. (1559-1565). They represented pahn 
trees, on which parrots (papagalli) and other birds were perching. Fragments 
of these frescoes are still to be seen. The court beyond this "del Portoncin di 
Ferro " was so called from an iron gate by which the passage into it from the 
Cortile del Papagallo coold be closed, 

C, A, 8, Comm, Vol. X. 2 




Fio. 1. Oronnd-plan of port of the Tatioan Polaoe, ahewing the boilding of Nioholai T., ii 
arranged toi libraiy purposes b; Sixtus IT., and its relation to the snrroniidiiig Htraotorea. 
From LetaroniUy, Le VaHean, toi. Paiis, 1888, as repiodnoed by H. Fabie. 
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south side the floor of the building is on the same level, or 
nearly so, as the court, but on the opposite or north side the 
ground falls away abruptly, and the general level of the ground- 
floor is more than thirty feet above that of the Cortile del 
Belvedere. On this side therefore there is a basement, once 
used as a kitchen, or perhaps a cellar. 

The former destination of the rooms fitted up for library- 
purposes by Sixtus IV. is indicated in the following epigram 
by Aurelio Brandolini : 

De hihliotheca ex poenu facta. Epygramma xni. 

Que fuerat quondam cereri madidoque lyeo 

Nunc phoebo est Sixti munere sacra domua 

Sic versât fortnna vices hominumque deumque 
Omnia sic fiunt Hoc meliora Duce^ 

I presume that these classical allusions mean that the rooms 
had been used as a provision-store, and that com and wine had 
been laid up in them. 

The floor is divided into four rooms by party-walls which 
are probably older than 1475, but which are proved, by the 
catalogue of 1481, to have been in existence at that period. 
The first of these rooms, entered directly from the court, con- 
tained the Latin Library ; the second, the Greek Library. 
These two, taken together, formed the Common, or Public, 
Library (Bibliotheca communis^ B. publica, or merely Bihliotheca). 
Next to this room, or these rooms, was the Bihliotheca secreta 
or Reserved Library, in which the more precious MSS. were kept 
apart from the others. The fourth room, which was not fitted 
up till 1480 or 1481, was called Bibliotheca pontificia. In 
addition to MSS. it contained the papal archives and registers 
(Regesta), In the catalogue dated 1512 this library is called 
the Intima et ultima secretior bibliotheca, and seems to have 
contained the most valued treasures. This quadripartite 
division is also commemorated by Brandolini (Epigram xii.). 
After alluding to the founders of some of the famous libraries 
of antiquity, he says in conclusion : 

1 MS. Vat. 5008, fol. 60. b., quoted by Miintz, p. 118. My transcript has 
been ooUated with the original. 

2—2 
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Bibliotbeca fuit, fateor, sua cuique, sed vna. 
Sixte pater vincis: quatuor vnus habes. 

Thanks to the care with which Platina set down his ex- 
penditure, we are able to follow step by step the gradual trans- 
formation of the rooms. His account-books^ begun 30 June 
1475, record, with a minuteness as rare as it is valuable, his 
transactions with the different artists and workmen whom 
he thought proper to employ. It was evidently intended that 
the Library should be beautiful as well as useful, and some 
of the most celebrated artists of the day were set to work 
upon it. 

These precious volumes — ^now in the State Archives at 
Rome — are unique documents for the history of libraries. We 
can gather from them the whole process of fitting up a library 
in the fifteenth century; and further, the sort of establishment 
required for its proper maintenance and organisation. 

The Librarian prudently began by ordering the bookcases, 
being evidently well aware that many months would elapse 
before any of them could be delivered. A carpenter {faher 
lignarius) signed a contract for the first part of the work 
15 July, 1475 ; but in this place I shall say no more about the 
furniture. Soon afterwards (9 August) masons were set to 
work on the fabric ; but unfortunately no particulars of the 
work are given. The most important item is the insertion 
of a window "on the side next the court." The name of 
an architect, Donatus, is mentioned once in the course of the 
work, but whether he was acting professionally, or merely lent 
one of his workmen, does not appear '• 

^ These acoonnts have been printed with gitot accnracy (so far as I was 
able to judge from a somewhat hasty collation) by Miintz, Les Arts à la Cour 
des Papes, Vol. iii. 18S2, p. 121 sq.; and by Miintz and Fabre, La Bibliothèque 
du Vatican au xv^ SièeUf 18S7, p. 148 sq. The former work contains the 
entries having reference to art (in its widest sense); the latter those having 
reference to the organisation of the Library. It is to be regretted that an 
arbitrary division of the accounts should have been made, for in documents 
of this nature much depends upon the order in which expenditure is set down. 

^ Dedi ducatum unum muratoribus ob tectorium opus dealbationemque 
parietum ipsius bibliotheoœ, die nona Âugusti, 1475. Item dedi carlenos duos 
fabro quem Donatus arohitectus ad banc operam conduxerat...die ziiii Augusti, 
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The glasdng of the windows was entrusted to a German^ who 
is called simply Hormannus, i.e. Hermann. It may be con- 
cluded from the first of the following extracts (which is also 
the first in the Accounts referring to glass) that the work was 
actually done in the Library, with glass bought partly in Rome, 
partly in Venice. 

I gave on the 16th September 1475 3 papal carlini to Hermann the 
German who is making the glass windows in the Library, to buy coals for 
melting lead. 

I gave to [the same] one gold ducat for glass of various colours bought 
for the use of the Library. 

1 gave to Hermann the German, Master of the Windows, 15 carlini for 
50 lb. of lead, and 6 lb. of sawder, 13 October. 

I gave to Hermann the German 90 lb. of wrought iron. 

I gave to the aforesaid Hermann 4 ducats for his journey to Venice to 
buy glass for the use of the Library, it being understood that this money 
is for his expenses on the road, 1 November, 1475 ^ 

The exact number of windows provided in the Latin and 
Greek Libraries is specified in a memorandum dated 7 June, 
1476, which records an arrangement made with Francis of 
Milan, the carpenter who supplied the fittings, as we shall see 
presently : 

"Moreover I make myself the debtor of the said Francis in a sum of 
one hundred and twenty-two ducats for five large windows and two of 
smaller size; for eight planks of chesnut-wood, (tcUariia rmcis^ for a 
griUe for the door, for the piercing of four doors, and for a bench for the 



1475. Dedi dncatam anam maratoribus qtd fenestram camerœ bibliothecœ 
feoere quœ ad curiam vergit. 21 Sept. 1475. 

1 Dedi die zvi Septembris 1475 oarlenos très papales Hormanno Thentonico 
qui vitreas fenestras in bibliotheoa facit ad carbones emendos nt liqnefaciat 
plumbum. 

Dedi Hormanno Thentonico qui fenestras vitreas fabrioat in bibliotheoa 
dncatam anmn aurenm pro vitro varii coloris empto ad vsom bibliothecœ, die 
Bupradiota et miUesimo. 

Dedi Hormanno Thentonico magistro fenestrarnm car. zv. pro qninquaginta 
libris plambi et sex stamni die xiii 1475. 

Dedi Hormanno Thentonico Ubras nonaginta ferri fabrefaoti. 

Dedi dioto Hormanno ducatos iiix. itnro Yenetias ad emenda vitra pro usa 
bibUothecsB, has autem peounias datas esse pro expensis itineris inteUigendnm 
est, die primo Novembris 1475. Mântz, p. 122. 
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keepers : the actual value of all which things shall be set out when they 
are paid for \" 

When the account was discharged it is set out as follows : 

For 160 boards {tahvlù) 6 ducats 

For 6 large windows 21 

For 8 planks of chesnut-wood (taXariis muds) also large . 28 

For 2 windows (also large) which look into the court. 4 

For the grille of the great door 30 

For the great door 16 

For the keepers' bench and settle 10 

For piercing four doors 7 

122 ducats 

This is the actual value I promised to set out, together with that of 
the boards which I had omitted^. 

The glass and the stamnum, a word which I have ventured 
to translate sawder, arrived 15 December, 1475, when a carlino 
was paid to the porters who carried the boxes from the custom- 
house to the Vatican", and 77 ducats for carriage to the mer- 
chantman who brought them by sea from Venice. Between 
this date and 11 April 1476, 1100 pounds of lead were bought 
at different times; and there is a single payment for coals 
(15 January). The work was completed by the beginning of 
May, 1476, when the last payment was made to Hermann, 
ending with the significant words *' there is no more for him to 
have {nil amplius restât habere)" His own wages, from 
September 1475 to May 1476, exclusive of the purchase of 
materials, had amounted to 56 ducats. 

The door at the principal entrance to the Library from the 
Cortile del Papagallo was decorated with special care. Marble 
was bought for the doorcase, and the door itself was studded 
with 95 bronze nails, which were gilt, as were also the ring and 

^ Miintz, p. 126. > Ibid., p. 128. 

s Dedi his qui portarunt cassas vitri et stamnum e dovana [dogana?] ad 
palatium car. an. die zv deoembris 1475. Expend! daoatos zv et b. [bonone- 
nos] Lziii pro vectara et ezpensis faotis ab orbe Veneta hacns pro vitro et 
stamno ad ysom fenestramm oonduoto die zv deoembris 1475. Ibid,, p. 123. 
Solutum est zzii Januarii 1476 Dominioo Petri meroatori veneto pro vitris 
emptis et stamno ad usnm bibliothec» daoatos lzii, bl. iii. at saperias apparet. 
Ibid,, p. 124. 
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knocker, and the frame of trellised ironwork (cancellvs), which 
hung within the outer door. The following entries refer to 
this work, which was begun in April or May 1476, and not 
concluded till the following November. 

Dedi Paulino Albertino pro clavis œneis quos facturus est pro magna 
porta bibliothecœ ducatos duos ad emendum œs, die secunda maii. 

Dedi m^ Andreœ mediolanensi qui inauraturus est clavos portœ magn» 
bibliothecse ducatos iiii pro parte solutionis die x Aprilis 1476. 

Dedi m^ loanni lapicidœ ducatos duos pro marmore fabrefacto ad 
portam Bibliothecse die zvii maii 1476. 

Dedi eidem Paulino ducatos duos pro clavis œneis die xviiu maii 
1476. 

Dedi Paulo et Dionysio pictoribus cancelli et port» bibliothecœ ducatos 
n, die xxu maii 1476. 

Dedi Paulo et Dionysio pictoribus ducattun ynum die xxvi maii 1476. 

Dedi eidem magistro Andreœ aurario ducatos septem die xxvii maii 
1476. 

Dedi eidem Paulo et Dionysio ducatum vnum die xxviii maii. 

Dedi Paulo et Dionysio ducatum vnum pro pictura die v Junii 1476. 

Dedi pictoribus videlicet Dionysio et Paulo ducatos x pro pictura 
cancelli et portœ magnœ die octava Junii 1476. 

Dedi Paulino suprascripto pro clavis nonaginta quinque œneis magnis, 
pro annulo eiusdem portœ, cum rosa, scuto, clavo ad percutiendum hostium, 
ducatos xim ciun dimidio die vii novembris 1476. Nil amplius restât 
habere. 

Dedi carlenos quinque magistro Andreœ aurario pro reliquo inauraturœ 
clavorum œneorum portœ majoris. Summa est xi ducatorum et quinque 
carlenorum, nil amplius restât habere, die vii novembris 1476. 

Dedi Paulo et Dionysio pictoribus pro reliquo picturœ factœ in cancello 
et auro ibi posito, pro restaurata pictura bibliothecœ [? grecœ], ducatos x ; 
nil amplius restât habere. Omnino sunt d. xxv, die vii novembris 1476. 

Dedi magistro Andreœ aurario ducatos très cum dimidio pro inauratura 
ann\ili portœ magnœ, pro clavo ad percutiendimi, scuto et rosa, nil restât 
habere, die xiii novembris 1476 \ 

If these payments be analysed it will be seen that the 
bronze nails, ring, and knocker cost 18 ducats and a half; that 
Andrew of Milan was paid 11 ducats and 5 carlini for gilding 
the said nails, with 3 ducats and a half more for gilding the 
knocker and its appurtenances ; and that Paul and Dionysius 
received 25 ducats for painting the door and the grille behind 

1 Muntz, pp. 126—127. 
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it: total, 58 ducats — only 7 ducats less than the sum paid 
to the brothers Ohirlandajo for decorating the whole of the 
Common Library. 

The floor, at any rate in the 'Latin and Greek Libraries, 
seems originally to have been paved, from the terms in 
which the repair of it is recorded, 21 August, 147 5\ But not 
long afterwards, before the end of the century according to 
M. Fabre, it was replaced by encaustic tiles, singularly beautiful 
both in design and colour. In the Latin Library, this pavement 
is so much worn by long use, that the design can hardly be 
made out; but in the Greek Library, and in the Btbliotkeca 
secreta beyond, the tiles are nearly as fresh as when they were 
laid down^ The pattern is worked in pale blue or pale green 
upon a ground which has become, by lapse of time, of a 
yellowish colour, like ivory. The tone of the whole is 
deliciously soft. The purchase of these tiles is not mentioned 
in the Accounts of Sixtus IV., and it most probably took place 
after his death. They are precisely the same as those used in 
the Borgia apartment on the first floor over the Library, and 
were doubtless laid down at the same time (1492 — 1503). 
M. Fabre records the opinion of Professor Tesorone, director 
of the Museo artistico-indtistriale at Naples, under whose 
direction the pavement of the Borgia apartment has been 
admirably restored, that these tiles were probably made in 
Umbria, either at Perugia or at Deruta'. 

The decoration of the walls and roof was begun in November, 
1475. The artists selected were Domenico and David Ghir- 
landajo, of Florence ; a mason and his mate (murator et socivs 
ejibs) were engaged to build two scaffolds, apparently one 
for each artist, and move them as required (28 November); 
and it is distinctly stated that Domenico began to work on 
the same day^ His brother David is not mentioned until 

^ Dedi moratori qui paTimentam ex brevioribus lapiUis restitoit in biblio- 
theoa ducatum aiium...die xxi Angasti. Mtintz, p. 122. These small pieces of 
stone used for paving are called mattonelli, 

3 M. Fabre, La Vaticane, p. 462, gives a drawing of a small piece of this 
pavement. 

' Fabre, La Vaticane^ pp. 461, 462. 

^ Dedi duoatos x auri Dominico Thomasii piotori florentine pro pictura 
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14 December. The last payment is made 4 May, 1476, by 
which time the decoration of the Latin Library was probably 
complete. Up to that date the sums paid had amounted to 
65 ducats. 

A still more important entry in the accounts referring to 
artistic work is the following: 

I gave to Maestro Melozzo, painter, six ducats to buy gold for the 
painting in the Library, 15 January, 1477^ 

The painter thus designated is Melozzo dà Forli, an eminent 
artist who had come to Rome in 1472, through the influence, 
in all probability, of Girolamo Riario, one of the nephews 
of Sixtus IV., on whom the town of Forli had been conferred 
as a fief. 

The entries which I have collected from the Accounts up 
to this point show that the Common Library and the Greek 
Library were practically finished by the end of 1477. The 
Inner Library or Biblioiheca secreta was undertaken next ; an(}, 
before it was finished, the Bihliotheca pontifida and the rooms 
for the Librarian and his assistants were begun. The whole 
was finished by the end of 1481, but in that year and the 
previous one, the three separate pieces of work above mentioned 
were proceeding together, and it is often difficult, if not im- 
possible, to be certain to which a special entry refers. 

The furniture for the Bihliotheca secreta was ordered in 
January, 1477, of a workman who is described as John the 
Florentine {Joannes jlorentinus)^ and at a later date as 
Joanninus; but the consideration of these important entries, 
as of those referring to the furniture of the rooms previously 
considered, must be postponed for the present. 

In December, 1477, a German glass painter, called simply 

bibiiotheoaa qnarn inohoavit die xxvin novembris 1475. Dedi Xanthino moratori 
pro lignis et fonibus ad pontes faoiendos ducatos tree et oar. ini, ii pontes pro 
pictura fiant in bibliotheca, die zzviii, 1475. Dedi Santino {vie) et Joanni 
ejus socio die ultima Novembris 1475 ducatos quatuor pro ponte confecto 
mutatove ubi oportuit. Dedi ducatos quinque David pictori fratri Dominici 
supradioti znii deoembris 1475. Mlintz, p. 123. 

^ Dedi mapistro Melotio pictori pro auro emendo pro pictura quam pingit 
in bibliotheca ducatos sex die xv Januarii 1477. Mtintz, p. 127 ; see also p. 95. 
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Conrad, is employed apon the windows, and in May, 1478, he, 
or his workmen, make a wooden trellis to protect the glass : 

Habuit Conradtis Thentoniciis qui restituit fenestnis vitreas et très 
denuo [de novo] fedt ducatos duos et carlenos quinque die zi deoembris 
1477. 

Item dedi ducatum anum his qui feoemnt fenestias ex ramo pro tutella 
fenestrarum vitrearum die viui maii 1478. 

Item dedi ducatos duos his qui feoere prssdictas ramatas^ die XYini 
maii 1478*. 

At this juncture the work seems to have been interrupted 
for two years or more; for the next entries concerning the 
glass and other matters belong to the latter half of 1480 ; by 
which time the new library ordered by the Pope {Btbliotheca 
pontifida) had been begun. 

£mi libras xn yitri albi pro anms faciendis in fenestra vitrea biblio- 
thecsB novœ à vi b. [bononenos] la libra. 

Item uncias iiu smaiti à b. ini V onza, et xxx filcete (filzette?) de 
patemostri pro eisdem fenestris b. vi, die qua supra [27 August, 1480] 
d I. b. xvm'. 

In this year a second German glass-painter, Georgius 
theutonicus, is employed. In October he was paid four ducats 
for working up into a window for the new library the glass 
bought in the previous August: 

Item habuit Georgius theutonicus pro factura fenestrsa vitre» magnœ 
in bibliotheca nova fact» ducatos mi auri, die xvui octobris 1480^. 

While this work was going forward, considerable changes 
were effected in the fabric, such as the blocking of windows 
and doors, and the repairs of the walls. It is evident that the 
room destined for the " new library " had previously been put 
to some other use'. At about the same date the same work- 
men set up a scaffold in the Bibliotheca secreta for the painters, 
and openings were made in the wall between the Greek and 

^ Dncange, 8. v. RanuUa, says that it is équivalent to the modern French 
treille. 

s MUntz, p. 181. s Ibid., p. 132. « Ibid., p. 133. 

^ Habuit m. Gratiadens morator pro olandendis fenestris, hostiis (?), fora- 
minibus, pro refioiendis maris, calce pnteolanaqne amenda in UUiotheoa nova 
ducatos Tii et b. xxv die xxv Angnsti 1480. IMd., p. 132. 
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LatÎD Libraries. With reference to the latter work the follow- 
ing important entry occurs under the date 27 August, 1480 : 

Item pro purganda bibliotheca veteri et asportandis calcinaciis duarum 
fenestrarum factarum inter grsDcam et latinam b. xx die qua supra ^. 

The painters employed in the Bibliotheca secreta and 
Bibliotheca pontifida were Melozzo dà Forli and another called 
simply Antonazzo. It is evident, from the way in which the 
first entry concerning them is expressed, that the fourth room 
of the series was an afterthought : 

Habuere Melotius et Antonatius pictores pro pictura facta in biblio- 
theca secreta et in ilia additione quam nuper fecit d. n. ducatos decern die 
XXV Jimii 1480*. 

They received in all 89 ducats and a half for their work, 
about which hardly any details are given. In the centre of the 
ceiling of the Libraria secreta was a coat of arms, probably 
those of the Pope, carved in wood. These were gilt and 
painted, as shewn by a subsequent entry for the purchase of 
colours; and coloured lines seem to have been drawn round 
the doors and windows. This last payment marks the con- 
clusion of the whole work. 

Habuit magister Antonatius per un arma de legno intagliata per 
mettere nel sopracelo della libreria secreta ducati doa die xvi august! 
1480. 

Item habuit magister Antonatius ducatos duos cum dimidio pro linia- 
mentis hostiorum et fenestrarum pictanun in ipsa bibliotheca die x aprilis 
1481, nil amplius restât habere*. 

Booms for the librarian and keepers were fitted up in 
1480 and 1481. The only detail of interest is a payment 
to Francis of Milan for a door of inlaid wood between the 
Library and the librarian's room. Further, it appears that 
this latter room was wisely provided with a window looking 
into the Library, so that the librarian could see what was 
going forward there. 

Habuit Gratiadeus pro fabrica quaa fit apud Bibliothecam pro duabus 
cameris ad usum bibliothecarii et custodum, ubi erat coquina vetus^ 

» Ibid., p. 182. a Ibid,, p. 184. 

* Miintz, pp. 188, 184. This payment and several that foUow were made 
18 October, 1480. 
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Item habuit magister Franciscus de Mediolano faber lignarius pro una 
porta de pino intarsiata che va de la camera a la libreria ducati tre. Item 
per una porta de pino [che] va nela corte ducati doa. [8 January, 1481.] 

Item habuit magister loannes de Caravagio faber lignarius pro duabus 
portis duplicibuB studii et camerœ ducatos très, pro fenestra studii et ea 
qu» respicit in librariam ducatos duos. [Same day.] 



III. Comparison of the building with the Accounts. 

We will next compare the various extracts from the Ac- 
counts which I have collected together with the building, 
assisted by the accompanying plan (6g. 2), drawn from measure- 
ments taken by myself during my visit to Borne in ]\Iarch last. 

The building is entered from the Cortile del Papagallo 
through a marble doorway (fig. 2, A) in the classical style 
surmounted by the arms of Sixtus IV. On the frieze are the 
words SIXTUS PAPA lUi. The doorcase is doubtless that made 
in 1476 ; but the door, with its gilt nails and other adorn- 
ments, has disappeared. Within the doorway there has been 
a descent of three steps at least to the floor of the Library^ 
The four rooms of which it was once composed are now used as 
the Floreria or Oardemeuble of the Vatican Palace ; a use to 
which they have probably been put ever since the new Library 
was built at the end of the sixteenth century. My plan shews 
the building as it was when first built, before other structures 
abutted against it. To understand its present condition the 
plan of Letarouilly (fig. 1), must be studied. 

The rooms at the east end, by which one of the windows 
(H, fig. 2) of the Biblioiheca pontificia is blocked, are part of 
the substructions of the gallery which extends along the 
greater part of three sides of the Cortile di San Damaso, 
and were added by Julius II. (1503 — 1513) ; the small building 
which blocks the other window (ibid,, G) is connected with the 
OaXleria del Belvedere ; and at the west end the Torre Borgia, 
built by Alexander VI, (1492 — 1503), takes away some of the 
light from the Latin Library. 

1 The difference of level between the floor of the court and the floor of the 
library is eighteen inches. An inclined plane of wood now replaces the steps. 
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The Latin Library, into which the door from the court 
opens directly, is a noble room, 58 ft. 9 in. long, 34 ft. 8 in. 
wide, and about 16 ft. high to the spring of the vault. In the 
centre is a square pier, which carries the four plain quadri- 
partite vaults, probably of brick, covered with plaster. The 
room is at present lighted by two windows (B, C) in the north 
wall, and by another, of smaller size, above the door of entrance 
(A). That this latter window was inserted by Sixtus IV., is 
proved by the presence of his arms above it on a stone shield. 
This is probably the window " next the court " made in 1475. 
The windows in the north wall are about 8 ft. high by 5 ft. 
broad, and their cills are 7 ft. above the floor of the room. 
Further, there were two windows in the west wall (6, c) a little 
smaller than those in the north wall, and placed at a much 
lower level, only a few feet above the floor. These were blocked 
when the Torre Borgia was built, but their position can still 
be easily made out\ This room must have been admirably 
lighted in former days. 

The room next to this, the Greek Library, is 28 ft. broad 
by 34 ft. 6 in. long. It is lighted by a window (fig. 2, D) in 
the north wall, of the same size as those of the Latin Library, 
and by another {ibid,, E) a good deal smaller, opposite to it. 
This room was originally entered from the Latin Library by 
a door close to the north wall (d). But, in 1480, two large 
openings (e,f) were made in the partition- wall, either because 
the light was found to be deficient, or because it was thought 
best to throw the two rooms into one as far as possible. At 
some subsequent date the door (d) was blocked up, and the 
opening next to it (e) was carried down to the ground, so as to 
do duty as a door. The other opening (/), about 7 ft. 6 in. 
square, remains as constructed. 

In one of Platina's memoranda quoted above, under date 

^ M. Fabre (without whose help I probably should not have observed these 
windows) says of them : ** L'amorce de l'une d'elles (celle de gauche) est encore 
apparente; quant à la seconde les barreaux (inferriata) en étaient encore 
visibles du côté de la Torre Borgia (je le tiens d'un employé de la Floreria) 
avant qu*on eût construit, à l'intérieur de la Tour, le pilastre qui la cache, et 
qui fut établi sous Pie IX pour soutenir la salle de l'Immaculée Conception 
créée au second étage." Fabre, p. 460. 
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7 June, 1476, " five large windows and two of smaller size " are 
mentioned ; and, in the more detailed account which follows, 
the cost of the latter is set down as "pro duabus fenestris 
etiam magnis qua vergunt ad curiam." I conceive that in 
this memorandum Flatina is referring to the Latin and Qreek 
Libraries taken tpOgether. The " five large windows " are the 
three in the north wall (B, C, D), and the two in the west wall 
(6, c) ; the " two of smaller size looking into the court " are the 
window at the south end of the Greek Library (E), and that 
over the door of entrance (Â). Four doors are mentioned in 
the same memorandum. It is not easy to identify these. The 
door of entrance (A) and the door into the Greek Library (d} 
are certainly two of them ; the other two may be the door 
between the Qreek Library and the Bibliotheca Secreta, and 
the door into the Librarian's room (a) ; or that door and the 
door into his room from the court. 

The decorative work of the brothers Ghirlandajo can still 
be made out, at least in part, though time has made sad havoc 
with it. The edges of the vaulting were made prominent 
by classical moldings coarsely drawn in a dark colour ; and at 
the key of each vault is a large architectural ornament, or coat 
of arms, surrounded by a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, to 
commemorate the Delia Rovere family. They are tied together 
on each side with long flaunting ribbons, which, with their 
shadows, extend for a considerable distance over the vaults. 
The semi-circular lunettes in the upper part of the wall under 
the vaults, are all treated alike, except that those on the sides of 
the room, being larger than those at the ends (âg. 2), contain 
two subjects instead of one. The lower part, for about 3 feet 
in height, is painted to represent a solid marble balcony, behind 
which a Doctor or Prophet is supposed to be standing. He is 
visible from rather below the waist upwards, and holds in his 
hand a scroll bearing an appropriate text. On each side of the 

c :_ i», ^ijgp lunettes, resting on the balcony, is a large 

and behind it a clear sky. Round the upper 
ette is a broad band of oak-leaves, and fruits 
1. The figures, of which there were evidently 
f, are the following, beginning with the one at 



Leg&ndi illegible. 
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the north-east corner over the door leading into the Greek 
Library, and proceeding to the right: 

1. HiBRONTMUS. Scîentiam scrîpturarum ama, et vitia camis non 

amcMs, 

2. Grboobiub. Dei sapientiam aardonyco et zaphyro Tum confer, 

3. Thomas. Tea:t illegible. 

4. Bon AVENTURA. Friu;tit8 scriptMrœ eat plenùîuio œteniœ felicitatiê. 

5. Aristoteles. \ 

6. Diogenes. 

7. Clbobulus. 

8. Antisthenes. 

9. Socrates. 

10. Plato. 

11. AuGDSTiNUS. Nihil beatitts est quam semper aliquid légère aut 

scribere. 

12. Ambrosius. DUigentiam circa scripturas sanctorum posui. 

Jerome and Gregory occupy the east wall ; Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura the first lunette on the south wall, over the 
door of entrance ; Aristotle and Diogenes the next *, succeeded 
by Cleobulus and Antisthenes on the west wall; on the first 
lunette on the north wall are Socrates and Plato; in the second 
Augustine and Ambrose, facing Aquinas and Bonaventura. 
Thus the east half of the library is presided over by doctors of 
the Christian Church, the western by pagan philosophers. 

The space on the north wall (gh) nearly opposite to the door 
of entrance, was occupied by the fresco on which Melozzo dà 
Forli was working in 1477. It was intended to commemorate 
the establishment of the Library in a permanent home by 
Sixtus the Fourth. The Pope is seated on the right of the 
spectator. On his right stands his nephew Cardinal Pietro 
Riario, and before him, his head turned towards the Pope, to 
whom he seems to be speaking, another nephew. Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius the Second. 
At the feet of the Pope kneels Bartolommeo Platina, the newly 
appointed Librarian, who is pointing with the fore-finger of his 

1 There was evidently a window in this wall before the frescoes were ezecnted, 
eorresponding to that over the door of entrance. This was blocked by the build- 
ing which contained the Librarian's room. Its existence shews that the library- 
building is the older of the two. 
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right hand to the inscription below the fresco. Behind Platina 
are two young men with chains of office round their necks. 
They have been identified with Girolamo Riario and Giovanni 
della Bovere. 

The inscription, said to have been written by Platina 
himself, is as follows : 

Templa, dohum exfositis^, vicob, fora, mœnia, pontes, 

ViROINEAH TrIVH QUOD BBPARARIS AQUAM, 
PrISCA LICET NAUTIB STATUAS DARE MUNERA PORTÛS, 

Et Vatioanum cingere, sixte, juoum, 
Plus tamen Urbs debet ; nam qu^e squalore latebat 
Cernitur in celebri Bibliotheca loco. 

The fresco is now in the Vatican picture-gallery. It was 
transferred to canvas soon after 1815, when the present gallery 
was formed, and has suffered a good deal from what is called 
restoration \ 

The decoration of the Greek Library is not alluded to in 
the Accounts'; but an interesting note of it, with an account 
of the other rooms also, is to be found in the description of the 
Vatican by Pietro Chattard, written in 1766 : 

11 primo stanzone...fa vedere nelle sue lunette che le girano attonio 
dipinte a buon fresco, molte mezze figure rappresentanti alcuni Profeti 
Dottori di Santa Chiesa e Filosofi antichi col nome di ciascuno. 11 campo 
di queste lunette è ricoperto da diverse architetture e paesi...Nella facciata 
incontro la porta esiste un quadro dipinto a fresco del? altezza palmi venti 
e largo dieci rappresentante Sisto IV, assiso in una sedia con avanti a se 
un cardinale genuflesso ed un altro in piedi con diversi prelati che le fan 
corona ed alcuni versi latini al di sotto indicanti V elogio delle gesta di tal 
pontefice... 

Le quattro facciate della seconda stanza vedonsi da meravigliosa archi- 
tettura d' ordine corintio ricoperte, con colonne parte verdi e parte giaUe, 
architrave, fregio, cornice, e capitelli gialli da alcuni festoni interrotte^ 

^ Â Foundling Hospital : see below, p. 69. 

^ Fabre, La Vatieane, p. 464. Bunsen, Die Beschreibung der Stadt Bom^ 
ed. 1832, Vol. ii. Part 2, p. 418. 

^ The following entry is curious : Habuere Paulus et Dionysins pictores 
duos duoatos pro duobus paribus oaligarum quas petiere a domino nostro dum 
pingerent cancellos bibliothee» et restituèrent pioturam bibliotheoœ gneoad, ita 
n. Sanotitas sua mandavit, die xviii martii 1478. Miintz, p. 131. 

* Nuova desorizione del Yatioano, t. ii. Boma, 1766, p. 455 : quoted by Fabre, 
ut »upra, p. 466. 
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The lunettes have been ornamented on the same system as 
those of the Latin Library, but without figures; and their 
decoration still exists, though much damaged by time and 
damp. Below the lunettes the walls are covered with white- 
wash, under which some decoration is evidently concealed. The 
whitewash has peeled off in some places, and colour is beginning 
to make its appearance. 

The Bibliotheca secreta is 20 ft. wide by 38 ft. 6 in. long. 
This additional length is due to the thinness of the south wall, 
observable in this room and the next. It is evident that this 
wall is not an outside wall. In all probability the building 
containing the Library was always returned along the east side 
of the Gorille del Papagallo ; but I am not able to say for how 
great a distance. The room is lighted by a single window 
in the north wall (fig. 2, F), of the same size and shape as the 
rest. The light is sufficient, even under present conditions. 

The Accounts tell us nothing about the decoration. Pietro 
Chattard, the author quoted above, reports on it as follows : 

Segue la terza ed ultima stanza tutta foderata di tavole, come anchè la 
volta nel mezzo della quale scorgesi un' armetta di Giulio II omata all' 
intomo nella guisa stessa che le pareti da diversi rabeschi, vasi, e fiorami 
con somma maestria a chiaroscuro dipinti. 

The arms here mentioned are those of which the arrival 
in 1480 is recorded above. M. Fabre points out that Julius II. 
had the same arms as his uncle Sixtus IV. 

The expression of Chattard, " foderata di tavole," meaning 
" panelled," adds a new fact to our knowledge of the fittings 
of the Library. If we may believe Pansa, whose work on the 
Library of Sixtus V. was published in 1590, all the rooms in 
the old Library were similarly treated. After mentioning 
the care bestowed upon the MSS. in the way of binding, he 
proceeds : 

Acciochè V homidità non vi potesse far danno alcuno, fece Sisto IIII. 
foderare le stanze tutte (perché erano un poco terrene, e humide) di tavole 
si di sotto e di sopra come da lato, nelle quail fece per ornamento far 
diverse pitture di fiori e altre cose come piu* oggi si vedono^. 

^ Della Libraria Vaiicana Ragionamenti di Mntio Pansa. 4to. Boma, 1590, 
p. 820. 

C. A, S. Camm. Vol. X. 3 
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This writer cannot be accurate when he states that the 
rooms were panelled above, ie. on their ceilings. We know 
by the remains still existing in the Latin and Qreek Libraries, 
that the vaults there were treated in quite a different manner, 
but I see no reason for doubting his accuracy respecting the 
walls, and I beg leave to suggest that by " panels whereon he 
caused divers pictures of flowers and other objects to be made," 
inlaid work with which the panels were decorated may be 
meant. We shall see presently that there was some beautiful 
inlaid work in the Library, part of which still exists. 

The fourth and last room — spoken of in 1480 as " that 
addition which our Master lately made " — is 29 ft. wide by 
40 ft. 6 in. long. It is at present lighted by only a single 
window in the north wall (fig. 2, Q), and is very gloomy. But 
in former days, as explained above, it had another window in 
the middle of the east wall {ibid., H), where there is now a 
door. Nothing certain can be made out about its decoration. 

It is much to be regretted that so little is said about the 
glazing of the windows throughout the Library. Great care was 
evidently bestowed upon them, and the engagement of foreign 
artists, with the purchase of glass at Venice, because, apparently, 
none good enough could be found in Rome, are proofs that 
something specially beautiful was intended. Coloured glass is 
mentioned, which may have been used either for coats of arms — 
and we know that the Papal Arms were to be set up in the 
Biblioiheca secretd— or for subjects. But, in forming conjec- 
tures as to the treatment of these windows, it should be remem- 
bered that the transmission of light must always have been the 
first consideration, and that white glass must have preponder- 
ated. I am not aware that any Library-glass (properly so 
called) has survived in Italy; so that we cannot obtain help 
from any contemporary example, or from any windows in a 
similar position. The windows of the Bibliotheca Laurenziana 
at Florence were glazed, in or about 1558, with singularly 
beautiful glass by Qiovanni da Udine, which still, I am glad to 
say, exists, to the delight of all beholders ; but, when the design 
is analysed, it will be seen that these windows are, practically, 
all alike, and that the design adopted has no special reference 
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• 

to books. The arms of the Medici are repeated in the centre 
of each light, surrounded by wreaths, arabesques, and other 
devices — infinitely graceful and varied, but not distinctive. 
They would have been as suitable for a palace as for a library. 

The rooms for the Librarian and his assistants were in a 
small building which abutted on the Library at its S. W. comer, 
and stood between the two courts, obtaining light from each. 
Over the door of entrance was the inscription : 

SIXTUS . IIII . PONT . MAX. 
BIBLIOTECARIO . ET . CVSTODIBVS . LOCVM . ADDIXIT^ 

The accommodation provided was not magnificent, two 
rooms only being mentioned. A door (fig. 2, a), now blocked, 
gave access to the Library from this building. It is interesting 
to note, as a proof of the richness of all the work, that it was 
of inlaid wood (jnno intarsiata). The window mentioned in 
the accounts cannot now be discovered. It is probably con- 
cealed by some of the contents of the Floreria. 

The work of fitting up this Library occupied about six 
years. It began in September 1475, and proceeded continuously 
to January 1477, when Melozzo's fresco was in progress. In 
December of that year the windows of the Bibliotheca seer eta 
were begun; but during 1478 and 1479 nothing was done. 
In 1480 work was resumed, and the last payment to painters 
was made in 1481. 



IV. The furniture. 

Let us now consider how these rooms were fitted up for the 
reception of books. I will first collect the notices in the 
Accounts respecting desks, or banchi, as they are called, and 
then compare them with the rooms themselves, and with the 
descriptions in the catalogues, which are fortunately extremely 
full; and I think that it will be possible to give a clear and 
consistent picture of the arrangements. As mentioned above, 

^ Fabre, La Vatieane, p. 465, citing Bandini, Bibliothecœ Mediceo-Laureti- 
tianœ catalogus, i. p. xzxviii. 

3—2 
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Platina's first care on entering office was to order the desks 
for the Latin Library. This is set down in the following terms : 

I have counted out, in the presence of Clement, steward of the household 
of His Holiness our Master, Salvatus the library-keeper (libraritiê), and 
Demetrius the reader (lector), 45 ducats to Francis the carpenter of Milan, 
now dwelling in the fishmarket of the city of Rome, towards making the 
desks in the library; and especially ten desks which stand on the left 
hand, the length of which is 38 palms or thereabouts ; and so having 
received a part of the money, the total of which is 130 ducats, he promises 
and binds himself to do that which it is his duty to do, this 15th day of 
July, 14751. 

The full name of this carpenter is known, from his receipts, 
to have been Francesco de Gyovaue di Boxi da Milano. He 
received in all 300 ducats instead of the 130 mentioned in 
the first agreement, and when the last payment was made to 
him, 7 June, 1476, the following explanatory note is given : 

Moreover I have paid to the same [Francis the carpenter] 30 ducats 
for what remains due on 25 desks for the Library : for the longer ones, 
which are 10 in number, there were paid, as entered above, 130 ducats ; 
for the rest there were paid 170 ducats, making a total of 300 ducats, 
and so he has been paid in full for all the desks, this 7th day of June, 
14762. 

We shall see presently that these twenty-five desks make 
up the number required, on the evidence of the catalogues, 
for the Qreek and Latin Libraries taken together ; for, as has 
been already mentioned, these two rooms are often described 
in the Accounts as one room, and are called simply the 
Library. 

^ Enumeravi, prsBsente Clémente syneBcaloho familiœ s. d. n., Salvato librario, 
et Demetrio leotore, duoatos zlv Franoischo fabro lignario mediolanensi habi- 
tatori piscinœ orbis Bomœ pro banohia BibliotheosB oonfioiendis, maxime vero 
decern qum ad sinistram jacent, quorum longitude est xxzvin palmorum, vel 
ciroa, et ita accepta parte pecuniarum, onjus summa est centum et xxx duca- 
torum, facturum se debitnm promittit et obligat, die xv Julii 1475. Miintz, 
p. 121. 

' Item Suivi eidem duoatos xxx pro reliquo xxv banchorum bibliotheeœ : pro 
longioribns antem qui sunt x solvebantur centum et triginta, nt supra soriptnm 
est ; pro reliquis solvebantur centum et septuaginta ; quœ summa est tricentomm 
dncatorum : atque ita pro banohis omnibus ei satisfaotum est, die vii Junii 1476. 
Miintz, p. 126. The rest of the money had been paid to him by instalments 
between 15 July, 1475, and this date. 
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In 1477 the furniture for the next room, the Bibliotheca 
secreta or Inner Library, was begun. The work was entrusted 
to a Florentine, called in the Accounts merely Magister Joan- 
ninus faber lignariibs de Florentia, but identified by M. Fabre 
with Giovannino dei Dolci, one of the builders of the Sistine 
chapel. The most important entry referring to him is the 
following : 

Master Giovannino, carpenter of Florence, had from me Platyna, 
librarian of His Holiness our Master, for making the desks in the inner 
library, for the great press, and the settle, in the said room — all of which 
were estimated by Master Francis of Milan at one hundred and eighty 
ducats — he had, as aforesaid, sixty-five ducats and sixty groats on the 
7th May, 14771. 

The last payment on this account was made 18 March, 
1478; on which day he also received eight ducats for three 
frames '' to contain the names of the books," and for some 
repairs to old desks^. These frames were painted by one of 
Melozzo dà Forli's workmen*. 

The desks for the fourth room or Bibliotheca pontificia 
were ordered in 1480-81. The workmen employed were 
Giovannino and his brother Marco. 

Master Giovannino of Florence and Master Marco his brother, a 
carpenter, received xxv ducats in part payment for the desks which are 
being made in the library now added by His Holiness om* Master, 
18 July, 1480*. 

^ Magister Joanninns faber lignarius de Florentia habuit a me Platyna 
8. d. n. bibliothecario pro fabrica banchorum Bibliothecœ secretœ, pro Armario 
magno at Spaleria ejasdem looi, qnœ omnia extimata fuermit centum et ootua- 
ginta dacat' a magistro Francisco de Mediolano ; habuit, ut presfertur, ducatos 
sexaginta quinque et bononenos sexaginta die vii mail 1477. Muntz, p. 130. 
There were 100 bononeni in each ducat. 

3 Habuit ultimo ducatos octo pro tribus tabulis ex nuce cornisate (?) ad 
continenda nomina librorum e per le cornise de tre banchi vechi ex nuce die 
supradiota ; nil omnino restât habere ut ipse sua manu affirmât, computatls in 
his illis Lx bononenis qui superius scribuntur. Muntz, p. 130. 

' Dedi Joanni pictori famulo m. Melotii pro pictura trium tabularum ubi 
descripta sunt librorum nomina oarlenos xviii die x Octobris 1477. Ibid,, 
p. 131. 

* Magister Joanninus de Florentia et m. Marcus ejus f rater faber lignarius 
habuere ducatos xxv pro parte solucionis banchorum quœ fiunt in bibliotheoa 
addita nunc a S"*^. d. nostro, die xviii Julii 1480. Ibid,, p. 134. 
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These workmen received 100 ducats up to 7 April, 1481, 
but the account was not then settled. Up to this period the 
bookcases had cost the large sum of 580 ducats or, if the value 
of the ducat be taken at six shillings and sixpence, £188 10s, 
of our money. 

I will next notice some of the other purchases belonging to 
this part of my subject. 

The purchase of chains began in January 1476. 

Item solutum est bancho de Medicis in Mediolano eadem die [22 Jan. 
1476] LI ducatum (sic) pro cathenis emptis ad usum bibliothecse et b. xxy. 

Item solvi pro vectura octo balletorum catenarum ad usum Bibliothecœ 
ex Mediolano Romam avectarum ducatos x et b[ononeDos] xxiii, compu- 
tatis etiam gabellis quas solvit in multis locis, maxime vero in terris Ducis 
Mediolani, die secunda Aprilis, 1476. 

Dedi calonibus qui portarunt catenas et reportarunt a magistro Joanne 
fabro carlenos quinque, reficere n[am] anulos oportuit (sic) qui parvi erant 
die ini maii. 

Item dedi eisdem carlenos iiii qui portarunt ferramenta quibus eaten» 
innituntur, eadem die. 

Dedi eidem Francisco fabro lignario pro catenis libronmi e Mediolano 
avectis ducatos xxi, erant autem docenœ centum xxxxiiii, dedi autem 
dimidium ducatum pro qualibet docena, adduntur superiores soluti medio, 
et erit intégra solutio catenarum omnium die vu Junii 1476^. 

It is worth notice that so simple an article as a chain for a 
book could not be bought in Rome ; but had to be sent for 
from Milan; where, by the way, the dues exacted by the 
government made the purchase irksome and costly. The total 
number of chains bought was 1728, and the total cost 102 
ducats, or rather more than £33. The rings were found to be 
too small, and were altered in Rome. Nothing is said about 
the place from which the rods came {ferramenta quibiis catenœ 
innituntur). 

In 1477 (14 April) " John the chain-maker (Joannes fabri- 
cator catenarum)" doubtless the workman who is called simply 
magister Joannes in the previous account, supplies "48 iron 
rods on which the books are strung on the seats ^^ and also 

1 Miintz, pp. 124—126. 

^ Magister Joannes fabricator oatenarum habuit a me die zzui aprilis 1477 
ducatos decem, ad snmmam centum et quinque duoatorum quos ei debebam pro 
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48 locks, evidently connected with the same number of rods 
supplied before. In the same year a key-maker {magister 
clavium) supplies 22 locks for the seats and cupboards in 
the Bibliotfieca secreta^; and in 1480, when the Biblioiheca 
pontificia was being fitted up, keys, locks, chains, and other 
ironwork were supplied by Bernardino, nephew of John of 
Milan*. There are many other payments for iron, which was 
often bought in the gross and worked up as required; but 
enough has been quoted to shew that ironwork, such as was 
required elsewhere by the medieval system of chaining, was in 
use here also. 

For further information we must turn to the Catalogues. 
For my present purpose the first of these' is that by Platina, 
of which I have already spoken, dated 14 September, 1481. It 
is a small folio volume, written on vellum, with gilt edges, and 
in plain binding that may be original. The first page has a 
lovely border of an enlaced pattern with the arms of Sixtus lY. 
in a circle at the bottom. 

The compiler of the catalogue goes through the Library 
case by case, noting (at least in the Latin Library) the position 
of the case, the subjects of the books contained in it, and their 
titles. This is succeeded by an enumeration of the number 
of volumes, so as to shew, in a couple of pages, how many 
the whole Library contained. MM. Mtintz and Fabre print 
this enumeration, but, so far as I know, the catalogue itself 
has not as yet been printed by any one. For my present 
purpose I shall combine the headings of the catalogue, the 
subjects, and the number of the volumes, as follows : 

Inventarium Bibliothecas Palatinsa Divi Sezti Quarti Pont, Ma3L 

[I. Latin Libraby.] 

Ad sinistram ingredientibus 
In primo banco 

[Bibles and Comfnentaries] 51 

tribus miliaribas et libris octiDgentis ferri fabrefacti ad usom bibliotheoas, 
videlicet pro quadraginta ooto virgis ferreis ad qaas in banohis libri ooxmeo- 
tnntar [etc.]. Miintz, p. 128. 

1 Ibid,, p. 127. « Ibid., p. 136. 

' MSS. Vat. 3947. 
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n secundo banco 

Hieronymua, Augvstinibs 55 

n tertio banco 

Augvstinus, Ambrosius. Gregorius .... 47 

n quarto banco 

loannea Chtyâoêtamtts 50 

n quinto banco 

Thomas 47 

n sexto banco 

In Theologta, In divino officio 54 

n septimo banco 

lus canonicum 43 

n octauo banco 

Itbs canondcum 41 

n nono banco 

lus civile 42 

n primo banco ad dextram ingredientibus 

PhUosophi 53 

n secundo banco 

Astrologi, In Medicina 48 

n tertio banco 

Fœtœ 41 

n quarto banco 

OrcUores 43 

n quinto banco 

Historid 33 

n sexto banco 

Historid ecdesiastici 48 

n septimo banco 

OrammcUici 47 

[II. Greek Library.] 

n primo banco Bibliothecœ Grec» 

Testamentum vetits et novum 42 

n secundo banco 

Au^tores clariores [Fathers'] 31 

n tertio banco 

Auctores clariores 46 

n quarto banco 

Auctores clariores 49 

n quinto banco 

lus civile et canonicum 58 

n sexto banco 

In Philosopkia .69 



430 



313 
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In septimo banco 

Oratores et Ehetores 57 

In octauo banco 

Historid, Poetœ et Grammatici 68 

400 



[III. Inner Library.] 

[A. Banchi.] 

In primo banco Bîbliothecœ Secretœ 

[Biblesy Fathers, etc.] 29 

In secundo banco 

In Theologia 37 

In tertio banco 

In PkUosophia 41 

In quarto banco 

Iu8 canontcum 20 

In quinto banco 

Concilia 34 

In sexto banco 

In Astrologia. In Hebraico. In DaZmatico\ 

In Arabico J 



29 

— 190 



242 



[B. Armarium.] 

In primo armario BibliothecsD Secretes 

Libri sacri et in divino ofido . . . . . 173 

In secundo armario 

Iu8 canonicum, lus civile 148 

In tertio armario 

Expositiones. In sententiis. Poetœ\ 

Grammatici et Historici Greci j . • . • 

In quarto armario 

In medidna. Mathematici et Astrologi \ 

lus canonicum et civile. Oratores et Rhetor es y . . 186 

Platonis Opera. In Philosophia ) 

In quinto armario 

Avctores clariores 189 



[C. CAPSiE.] 

In prima capsa primi banchi Bibliotbecss Secretœ 

In Theologia 107 

In secunda capsa primi banchi 

Diversa facultas [Miscellanea^ 66 



938 
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In prima capsa secundi banchi 

[Privileges and Royal Letters in 3 volumes'] ... 3 

In secunda capsa secundi banchi 

[Misodlamea] 124 

In prima capsa tertii banchi 

FhHosophi 90 

In secunda capsa tertii banchi [00] 

In prima capsa quarti banchi 

ffistorici 65 

In secimda capsa quarti banchi [00] 

In prima capsa quinti banchi 

[Official forms] 43 

In secunda capsa quinti banchi 

In Arabico 23 

In prima capsa sexti banchi 

In Historia ecdesiastica. Ceremonialia .... 67 

In secunda capsa sexti banchi 

Libri sine nomine ad quinquoffinta parvi\ 

et modioi quidem valoris f ' 



50 

— 638 



[D. Sfaleba.] 

In prima capsa spalersB BibliothecsB secret» 

In Poesi. Oratores Rhetores 69 

In secunda capsa 

In divino officio et sermones 59 

In tertia capsa 

Concilia et Cawm, Be potestate ecdesiastica ... 54 

In quarta et ultima capsa 

In Medicina, In Astrologia 34 



216 



[IV. BiBLIOTHBCA PONTIFICIA.] 

[A. Banchi.] 

In primo banco Bibliothecœ Pontificiœ 

Testam>entum vetus et novum 19 

In secundo banco 

Expositores 22 

In tertio banco 

Augustinus 14 

In quarto banco 

Hieronymus .23 
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In quinto banco 

In Theologia 22 

In sexto banco 

In Theologia 18 

In septimo banco 

Thomas 23 

In octavo banco 

In PhUoèophia 29 

In nono banco 

[Oreek and Latin Clasnca] 25 

In decimo banco 

lus canonicum 28 

In undedmo banco 

[CivU Law] 17 

In duodecimo banco 

l^ew Testament, Fathers'] . . . . . . 19 



259 



[B. Spaleba.] 

Regestra Pontificum hie descripta in capsis Spalerœ Biblio- 
thecœ Pontificisa per Platinam Bibliothecarium ex 
ordin^ recondita et in capsa prima .... 21 

Gregorius. 

Innocentius III 

Honorius III. 

Oregorivs VIII, 
In secunda capsa Spalersa Bibliothecœ Pontificiœ . 47 

Innocentius IIIL Nicolaus III. 

Alexander IIIL Martinus IIIL 

Clemens IV. Ronorius IIIL 

Qregorius X. Nicolaus IIIL 

Innocentius V. Bonifacius VIII. 

loannes XXI. Clemens V. 

In tertia capsa BibliothecsD Pont. Begestra recondita par Platj- 

nam Bibliothecarium 16 

loannes XXII. 

Benedictus XIL 
In quarta capsa Spalerœ Bibliothecœ Pontiôciœ Regestra 

recondita 16 

Clemens VL 

Innocentius VL 
In quinta capsa Spaler» Bibliothecœ Pontificiœ Regestra 

recondita 15 

Vrbamis V. 

Oregoritu XL 
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These lists give the following results: 

Latin Library, left hand, 9 seats 
„ „ right „ 

Greek Library 
Inner „ 



Bibliotheca Pontificia 



9 seats 


430 


7 „ 


313 

743 


8 „ 


400 


6 „ 


190 


Armaria 


938 


Capsœ 
Spalera 


638 

216 
1982 


12 seats 


259 


5 Capsœ (Regestra) 


116 

374 



Total 3499 

Before proceeding farther, it should be noticed that, on a 
rough average, each seat in the Latin Library, left hand, 
contained 47 volumes, and in the same Library, right hand, 
43 volumes. In the Greek Library, each seat contained 50 
volumes ; in the Inner Library, 31 volumes ; in the Bibliotheca 
pontifida, 21 volumes. 

In the next place I will give the results of the examination 
of a catalogue* of the Library, which M. Fabre, with much 
probability, assigns to the year 1512". It begins as follows 
with the Latin Library: 

Ad sinistra' Pontificis bibliothecam introeuntibus 

In primo scanno supra [27] 

» infra [27] 

Finis primi scanni sub et supra . . . [54] 

The nine seats (banchi) of the left side of the Latin 
Library are gone through in the same way as the first, with 
the result that each is shewn to have two shelves. The total 
number of books is 457, or 27 more than in 1481. 

On the opposite, or right hand side of the Library, the 
first two seats have three shelves, and are described as follows : 

In primo scanno supra [22] 

infra [27] 

„ eodem scanno inferius sine sub infra . . [26] 
Finis primi scanni sub et subter .... [75] 

1 MSS. Vat. 7136. ^ x,^ VaticanCy etc., p. 475. 
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On this side of the Latin Library the number of books has 
risen to 360 as against 313 of the previous catalogue. 

In the Greek Library there are similarly two shelves to 
each seat, and the total number of volumes is 407 as against 
400. 

The account of the Inner Library begins as follows : 

In secretion bibliotheca 

In iij°. scanno supra [16] 

„ » infra [17] 

inferius sine sub infra . . . [21] 

Three of the seats have three shelves; the rest two; and 
the total number of volumes has become 222 as against 190 : 
or, an average of 37 to each seat. 

The Bibliotheca pontificia is introduced with the following 
heading : 

In intima et ultima secretion bibliotheca ubi libri sunt pretiosiores. 

Each seat has two shelves, and the total number of volumes 
is 277 as against 259 in 1481. Among the MSS. occurs 
'* Virgilius antiquus litteris maiusculis" — no doubt the Vatican 
Virgil (Codex romanus), a volume which fully justifies its place 
among those termed libri pretiosiores. 

This catalogue closes with the following sentence : 

Finis totius Bibliothece Pontificie: viz. omnium scamnorum tam 
Latinorum quam Grecomm in prima, secunda, tertia, et quarta eius dis- 
tinctione et omnium omnino librorum : exceptis annariis et capsis : et 
iis libris, qui Grœci ex maxima parte, in scabellis parieti adherentibus 
in intima ac penitissima Bibliotheca parte sunt positi. Deo Laudes 
et Gratias. 

The increase between 1481 and 1512 in the number of 
volumes in the parts of the Library defined in the above 
catalogue will be best understood from the following table, 
which shews that 131 volumes had been added in 31 years. 





1481 


1512 


Latin Library 


743 


817 


Greek „ 


400 


407 


Bibliotheca secreta 


190 


222 


„ pontificia 


259 


277 



Total 1592 1723 
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Another catalogue, unfortunately without date\ but which 
has every appearance of belonging to the same period, notes 
the rooms as Bihlioiheca magna pvblica, i.e. the Latin and 
Greek Libraries taken together, the Bibliotheca parva secreta, 
and the Bibliotheca magna aecreta. 

The catalogue drawn up by Zenobio Acciaioli, 12 October, 
1518', offers no peculiarity except that in the Inner Library 
each seat is noted as having three rows of books, thus : 

In primo bancho bibliothece parve secrete 

Infra in secundo ordine 
„ tertio „ 

We may now proceed to arrange the Library in accordance 
with the information derived from the Accounts and the cata- 
logues, compared with the ground-plan (fig. 2\ 

The authorities shew that in each of the rooms the books 
were arranged on what are called 'banchi,* or, as they would 
have been termed in England, * desks ' or * seats,' which were 
fitted with bars, locks, and chains. These fittings prove that 
the Library must have been intended as a place to read in, 
not merely as a receptacle for books. A further proof of this 
is afforded by the lavish decoration of the ceiling and the 
windows. 

At this point I must explain what is meant by the word 
hanchua or seat. In England in the 15th century it meant 
a piece of furniture consisting of three stout planks set on end, 
and connected together by two or more shelves, to which the 
books were chained. A desk on which the reader could lay 
his book was attached to each side of this piece of furniture, 
and a bench on which he could sit stood between each pair of 
desks. Such bookcases are still to be seen in various places, 
as, for instance, at Corpus Christi College, and the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Their general arrangement will be under- 
stood from the sketch here appended (fig. 3). 

South of the Alps a slightly different arrangement was 
adopted. The shelf for the books, and the desk and seat 
for the reader, were combined, and pieces of furniture were 

1 MS. Vat. 8946. > MS. Vat. 8948. 
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produced such as we can still see at Cesena where the library 
was fitted up by Malateeta in 1452, and at Florence, where 
the bookcaeea were designed by Michael Angelo about 1530. 
No one, however, can study the two sets carefully, without 
being convinced that the older served as a model for the 
more modem. Moreover, as I have often urged when speak- 
ing on this subject, no forms are so persistent as those of 
pieces of furniture, and I feel sure that in these libraries 
we have survivals of what was once in general use. Again, 
it must be remembered that Sixtus IV. was General of the 



Fio. 8. DiAgmmmatfo iketah of & bookcasB wiOi reader's desk and Beat, 
in an Engluh Libraiy of the Gfteenth oentnr;. 

Franciscans when elected Pope, and would of course be 
familiar with the houses of his Order, and, as the Library of 
the Malatestas was attached to a Franciscan convent, it is most 
probable that he had visited it. We shall not be far wrong, 
I feel sure, in taking the general design of the seats at Cesena 
as a model for those of the Vatican. 

I need not, for my present purpose, describe the desks at 
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either Cesena or Florence micutely'. Their geoeral scheme 
will be understood from the illustrations (figs. 4, 5), and from 
the elevations {figs, 6, 7). It will be sufficient to mention that 
at the former place the width of one desk and seat with the 



Fia. 5. Book-deaka and reader's seats in the Bibliotoca Laarentiana, Florence. 

interval between it and the next is 4 ft., and at the latter 
3 ft. 4 in. In the Vatican Library I have allowed 3 ft. only, 
as it was evidently necessary to pack the desks as close 
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together as possible. The height of both sets of desks is about 
4 ft. 

As a proof that the desks in the Vatican Library could not 
have been much higher than this, I will quote the following 
curious rule, copied, as it would appear, in the Library itself, 
by Claude Bellièvre of Lyons, who visited Rome about 1513 : 

Nonnulla quœ oollegi in bibliotheca Yaticani. Edictum S. D. N. Ne 
quia in bibliotheca cum altero contentioee loquatur et obstrepat, neve de 
loco ad locum iturus scamna transcendât et pedibus conterat, atque libros 
claudat et in locum percommode reponat. Ubique volet perlegerit. 
Secus qui faxit foras cum ignominia mittetur atque hujusce loci aditu 
deinceps arcebitur^. 

Another point is worth notice as bearing on the question of 
the style of desk used. At Cesena and at Florence the bar of 
iron along which the rings of the chains play, is under the edge 
of the desk ; and the opposite end of the chain is fastened to 
the middle of the lower edge of the right hand board. I have 
examined a good many manuscripts now in the Vatican Library 
which formed part of the older collection ; and wherever the 
mark of the chain has not been obliterated by rebinding, it is 
in the precise position required for the above system. 

The arrangement of each room is not quite so simple as 
it might appear at first sight; and, besides the desks, there 
are other pieces of furniture to be accounted for. We will 
therefore go through the rooms in order with the ground plan 
(fig. 2). On this plan the cases are coloured gray, the reader's 
seats are indicated by transverse lines, and the intervals are 
left white. 

Latin Library, The Accounts tell us that there were 
10 seats on the left hand of the Latin Library, and that 
these were longer than the rest, measuring 38 palms each, or 
about 27 ft. 9 in. English'. 

As the distance from the central pier to the west wall is 
just 27 ft. 6 in., it is obvious that the cases must have stood 
north and south — an arrangement which is also convenient 

1 Bibl. Nat. Paris, MSS. Lat. 18123, fol. 220, quoted by Miintz et Fabre, 
p. 140. 

3 I have taken 1 palm = mètre 0*223; and 1 môtre= 39*87 in. 

C. A, S, Comm, Vol. X. 4 
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I 2 

Fio. 6. BlevatioD of hook-deska and reader's Beats, Cessna. 
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for readers, as the light would fall on them from the left hand. 
For this reason I have placed the first desk against the pier, 
the reader's seat being westward of it. A difficulty now arises. 
It is stated in the Accounts that ten banchi are paid for, but 
all the catalogues mention only nine. I suggest that the 
explanation is to be found in the fact that ten pieces of 
furniture do occur between the pier and the wall, the first 
of which is a shelf and desk, and the last a seat only. This 
arrangement is to be seen in the Medicean Library at Florence. 
The room being 32 ft. 6 in. wide, space is left for a passage 
along the south wall to the door (a) of the Librarian's room, 
and also for another along the opposite ends of the desks. 

For the arrangement of the rest of the Library, the 
Accounts give a most important piece of information. They 
tell us that the whole of the seats for the Common Library, 
i.e. the Latin and Qreek Libraries taken together, 25 in 
number, cost 300 ducats, of which sum the 10 long seats 
above-mentioned absorbed 130 ducats, leaving 170 to pay for 
the remaining 15 ^ From these data it is not difficult to 
calculate the cost of each palm, and from that the number of 
palms that 170 ducats would buy. I make this to be 510 
palms, or about 373 feet^ 

It is, I think, obvious that there must have been some sort 
of vestibule just inside the door of entrance, where students 
could be received, and where they could consult the catalogue 
or the Librarian. Further, the catalogues shew that the seven 
desks arranged in this part of the Library were in all proba- 
bility shorter than those of the opposite side, for they contained 
fewer volumes. If we allow each of them 21 ft. 4 in. in length', 

1 See above, pp. 86, 37. 

* My calculation works out as follows. Each of 10 seats was 88 palms 
long : total length, 880 palms. As these 10 seats cost 180 ducats, each palm 
cost Hi ducats = I of a ducat nearly. 

As itie total paid was 800 ducats, this first payment, viz. 180 ducats, left 170 
ducats stiU due for the 15 remaining seats. As each palm cost a third of a 
dueat, 170 ducats would buy 510 palms =118*78 metres s 4477 inches (nearly) 
=373 feet. 

' By an unfortunate error, for which I alone am responsible, these desks 
have been drawn too short. 

4—2 
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we shall dispose of 149 ft, which leaves 224 ft. for the 8 desks 
of the Qreek Libraiy, or, 28 ft. for each, with one foot over. 

Greek Library, In this room there were eight seats, and, 
as explained above, each was about 28 ft. long; The room 
being 28 ft. wide, this number, with a width of 3 ft. for 
each, is veiy convenient, and leaves a passage 4 ft. wide 
along the west wall. The length, moreover, does not interfere 
with the passage from door to door, and leaves a shoft interval 
between the ends of the desks and the opposite wall. 

Inner Lihrary. In this room space has to be provided for 

(1) six seats, each holding on an average about 30 volumes ; 

(2) a press {armarivm) with five divisions, and holding 938 
volumes; (3) a settle {spalera). This piece of furniture, in 
modern Italian apailiera, French, épaulière, is common in 
large houses at the present day. It usually stands in an 
ante-room or on a landing of one of the long staircasea A 
portion at least of the spaUiere used in this Library are still in 
existence. They stood in the vestibule of the present Vatican 
Library until a short time ago, when the present Pope had 
them removed to the Appartimeuto Borgia, where they stand 
acrainst the wall round one of the rooms. There are two 
distinct designs of different heights and ornamentation. The 
photograph here reproduced (fig. 8) was taken specially for my 
use. The spalliere have evidently been a good deal altered in 
the process of fitting up, and moreover, as it is impossible to 
discover whether we have the whole or only a part of what 
once existed, it is useless to make any suggestion, from the 
length of the portions that remain, as to which room they may 
once have fitted. They are excellent specimens of inlaid work. 
That on the right, with the row of crosses along the cornice, is 
6 ft. 2 in. high, and 66 ft. long. That on the left is 5 ft. 10 in. 
high, and 24 ft. 7 in. long. The capsœ project from the wall 
1 ft. 4 in., and are 2 ft high. Their lids vary a little in length, 
from 3 ft. 11 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 

I have placed the armarium at the end of the room, 
opposite the window. It was 20 ft. wide, and had 5 divisions, 
each, we will suppose, about 4 ft. wide. Let us suppose further 
that it was 7 ft. high, and had 6 shelves. If we allow 8 volumes 
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to each foot, each shelf would hold 32 volumes, and each 
division six times that number, or 192. This estimate for each 
division will give a total of 960 volumes for the five divisions, a 
number slightly in excess of that mentioned in Platina's cata- 
logue. 

After allowing a space 5 ft. wide in front of the press, 
there is plenty of room left for 6 desks, each 27 ft. long. ' The 
last seat, that on the west side next the passage leading to 
the end of the room, might be the spalliera, with its four 
coffers (capscB) under the seat. 

But the presence of a spalliera is not the only peculiarity 
in the furniture of this room. Platina's catalogue shews that, 
connected in some manner with each seat, were two coffers 
(capsœ). What are we to understand by this ? M. Fabre 
considers that these capsœ were independent chests, placed at 
the end of each seat. I feel disposed to think that they 
formed part of the desks. They are described in the catalogue 
in precisely the same language as those of the spaXliera, viz. 

In prima capsa spalerœ 

In prima capsa primi banchi, 

and I am inclined to place them under the seats of the desks, 
which are left open both at Cesena and at Florence, but would 
have been equally convenient to readers had they been closed. 
I do not mean to suggest that two chests extended over the 
full length of each seat, but that chests were contrived under 
the seat, perhaps at each end of it, of the same length as those 
of the spaUiera, each of which was 7 ft. long. 

In favour of the other view I have to admit that room was 
evidently scarce in this part of the Library, for it has been 
shewn that a second, and in some cases a third, shelf was added 
to the desks as the number of volumes increased. It is 
possible, therefore, that they were shorter than I have drawn 
them, in order to leave room for a chest to stand at their ends. 
Further, there is a note at the end of the catalogue of 1512 
which records the position and contents of some of the capsœ. 
I confess that I do not understand it, though I have bestowed 
much time and thought upon it, but I print it, in the hope 
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that some one else may be more fortunate. It will be 
observed that the fifth bench or seat (scamnum, a word which 
I take to be equivalent to banchus) has two capsœ attached to 
it ; and that the sixth seat has three. 

In prima capsa 1-105 

In secunda sequenti capsa 106-179 

In tertia capsa per ordinem sequente 180-251 

In quarta capsa : non que statim sequitur nam ea est Hbris 

vacua ad vsum custodum : sed pone sequenti : et v^ 

scamno adherenti 252-301 

In quinta capsa immediate sequenti 302-384 

In sexta capsa immediate sequenti et sexto scamno adherenti : 

que prima se offert 385-447 

In septima capsa, videlicet sexte coniuncta .... 448-559 
In octaua capsa muro adherenti que post septimam ad in- 

gressum sexti scamni prima offertur .... 560-606 

Lastly, there is an entry which escaped my notice when 
I first wrote this paper, recording the arrival of twelve capsœ, 
as though they were independent pieces of furniture*. 

Innermost Library, or, Bibliotheca pontifida. This Library 
contained 12 desks. These, from their number, must have 
stood east and west. There was also a spalliera, which held 
the Papal Registers. I have placed it in the recess on the 
north side of the room, which looks as though made for it. 

It should be noted that there was a map of the world in 
the Library, for which a frame was bought in 1478*; and a 
couple of globes — the one celestial the other terrestrial. Covers 
made of sheepskin were bought for them in 147 7 '. Globes 

^ Item pro xn capsis latis in bibliothecam secretam. Miintz et Fabre, 
p. 158. 

3 Per lo tellaro del mappamondo b. 52. Miintz, p. 129. Habnere pictores 
armorum quœ sunt facta in duabus sphsBris solidis et pro pictura mappemnndi 
ducatos III, die xn deoembris 1477. Miintz et Fabre, p. 151. This map had 
probably been provided by Pius II. (1458-1464), who kept in his service 
Girolamo Bellavista, a Venetian maker of maps. Miintz et Fabre, 126. 

3 Expendi pro oohopertnra facta duobns sphesris solidis quarnm in altera est 
ratio signorum, in altera cosmographia, ducatos iiii videlicet cartenos xvi in octo 
pellibus montoninis, cartenos xxv in manifactura; sunt nunc ornata graphic 
cum armis s. d. n., die xx decembris 1477. Miintz et Fabre, p. 152. M. Fabre 
quotes an extract in praise of the map and globes from a letter written from 
Bome in 1505, La Vaticane de Sixte IV, p. 471 note. 
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with and without such covers are shewn in the view of the 
Library of the University of Leiden taken in 1610; and 
M. Fabre reminds us that globes still form part of the furni- 
ture of the Library of the Palazzo Barberini in Rome, fitted up 
by Cardinal Francesco Barberini, 1630-40 \ 

Comfort was considered by the provision of a brazier on 
wheels "that it may be moved from place to place in the 
Library'»." 

Before concluding, I must quote two important descriptions 
of this Library. The first is by Francesco Albertini, who, 
in 1510, only nineteen years after Platina's death, published 
the description of Rome known as Mirahilia Urbis Romœ, 

De Bibliotecis novœ Urbis 

In Palatio apostolico in Yaticano est ilia prseclara biblioteca a 
Syxto II II constructa cum eius imagine, ac pulcherrimis picturis exomata 
cum his carminibus : 

Templa [etc.] as quoted above. 

Sunt pictursB Doctorum et alia carmina ut dicam in opusculo epi- 
taphiorum. 

Est et alia bibliotheca apud prœdictam quas grseca dicitur ab eodem 
Syxto constructa cum camera custodum. 

Est et tertia biblioteca pulcherrima, in qua sunt codices auro et 
argento sericinisque tegminibus exomati, a praedicto Syxto constructa 
in quo loco Yergilii opera vidi litteris maiusculis conscripta. 

Omitto strumenta geometriœ et astronomisB et alia quœ in liberalibus 
discipHnis pertinent auro et argento picturis exomata^. 

The following description is by Montaigne: 

Le 6 de Mars [1581] je fus voir la librerie du Vatican qui est en cinq 
ou six salles tout de suite. Il y a un grand nombre de livres atachés 
sur plusieurs rangs de pupitres ; il y en a aussi dans des coffres, qui me 
furent tous ouverts; force livres écris à mein et notamment im Seneque 
et les Opuscules de Plutarche. J'y vis de remercable la statue du bon 
Aristide^ à tout une bêle teste chauve, la barbe espesse, grand front, le 

1 Ihid. 2 Mûntz, p. 130. 

> Franoisci Albertini Opusculam de Mirabilibus novœ Urbîs Bomœ: éd. 
Schmarsow. 8yo. Heilbronn, 1886, p. 33. Albertini never published the 
promised "Opuscnlum epitaphiornm.'' 

^ This statue, found in Bome in the middle of the sixteenth century, repre- 
sents Aristides Smymœus, a Greek rhetorician of the second century after Christ. 
It is still in the Vatican Library, at the entrance to the Museo Christiano. 
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regard plein de douoeur et de m^^esté : son nom est escrit en sa base très 
antique...^ 

Je la vis [la Bibliothèque] sans nulle difficulté ; chacun la voit einsin et 
en extrait ce qu'il veut ; et est ouverte quasi tous les matins, et si fus con- 
duit partout, et convié par un jantilhomme d'en user quand je voudrois*. 

The statue of Aristides was placed by Pope Pius IV. 
(1559-65) in the Common Library, on one side of the door 
of entrance, opposite to the statue of S. Hippolytus, found in 
1551 near the church of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura''. 

V. Administration. 

Sixtus IV., like his predecessor Nicholas V., intended the 
library attached to the Holy See to be of the widest possible 
use. In the document appointing Demetrius of Lucca 
librarian, after Platina's death, he says distinctly that the 
library has been got together '' for the use of all men of letters, 
both of our own age, or of subsequent time^ ;" and that these 
are not rhetorical expressions, to round a phrase in a formal 
letter of appointment, is proved by the way in which manu- 
scripts were lent out of the library, during the whole time that 
Platina was in office. The Register of Loans, beginning with 
his own appointment and ending in 1485, has been printed 
by- Miintz and Fabre, from the original in the Vatican Library^ 
and a most interesting record it is. It is headed by a few 
words of warning, of which I give the general sense rather 
than a literal translation. 

Whoever writes his name here in acknowledgment of books received 
on loan out of the Pope's library, will incur his anger and his curse unless 
he return them uninjured within a very brief period. 

This statement is made by Platina, librarian to his Holiness, who 
entered upon his duties on the last day of February, 1475^ 

^ In the omitted passage Montaigne describes a number of books shewn to him. 

' Journal du voyage de Michel de Montaigne en Italie, ed. Prof. Alessandro 
d* Ancona. 8vo. Città di Castello, 1895, p. 269. I owe this quotation to 
M. Fabre. 

> Fabre, La Vatieane, p. 481. « Mtlntz et Fabre, p. 299. 

B IMd,, pp. 269—298. MSS. Vat. Lat. 8964. 

^ Quisquis es qui tuum nomen hie insoribis ob acceptos oommodo libros e 
bibliotheca pontifiois, soito te indignationem ejus et execrationem inonrsurum 
nisi peropportnne integros reddideris. Hoc tibi denuntiat Platyna, S. suœ 
bibliothecarius, qui tantœ rei curam susoepit pridie Eal. Martii 1475. 
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Each entry records the title of the book lent, with the 
name of the borrower. This entry is sometimes made by the 
librarian, but more frequently by the borrower himself. When 
the book is returned, Platina or his assistant notes the fact, 
with the date. The following entry, taken almost at random, 
will serve as a specimen : 

Ego Gaspar de Ozino sapientissimi domini nostri cubicularius anno 
salutis MOCCCLXXV die vero xxi Aprilis confiteor habuisse nomine mutui 
a domino Platina Lecturam sive commentum in pergameno super libris 
X Etticorum Aristotelis, et in fidem omnium mea propria manu scripsi et 

supscripsi. Liber autem pavonatio copertus est in magno volumine. 

Idem Gaspar manu propria. Kestituit fideliter librum ipsum etrepositus 

est inter philosophos die xvni April 1475. 

It is occasionally noted that a book is lent with its chain, 
as for instance : 

Christoforus prior S. Balbine habuit Agathium Historicum ex banco 
vni<» cum cathena...Restituit die xx Octobris post mortem Platyne. 

When no chain is mentioned are we to understand that the 
book was not so protected, and that there were in the library a 
number of books without chains, perhaps for the purpose of 
being more conveniently borrowed? 

A few words should be added on the staff of the library. 
At first — that is during the year 1475 — Platina had under his 
orders three subordinates, Demetrius, Salvatus, and John. 
These are called writers (scriptores) or keepers ((yustodes) \ 
and Salvatus is once called librarian {librarius), but it will be 
shewn below that this word means a writer rather than a 
librarian, as we understand the word. The position of these 
persons was extremely humble ; and Salvatus was so indigent 
that his shoes were mended at the Pope's expense, and a 
decent suit of clothes provided for him at the cost of eight 
ducats^ Besides these there was a book-binder, also called 
John. In the following year two keepers only are mentioned, 
Demetrius and Josias. The latter died of the plague in 

1 Dedi die XIII Septembris 1475 daoatnm unum Salvato soriptori pro 
emendis oaUigis. Item expendi pro veste ana Salvati scriptoris seminudi et 
algentis daoatos YIII de mandato sancti domini nostri. Miintz et Fabre, 
p. 148. 
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1478. The salary of the librarian was at the rate of ten 
ducats a month, and that of each of his subordinates at the 
rate of one ducat for the same period. This arrangement 
appears to have been confirmed by a Bull of Sixtus IV. before 
the end of 1477* ; and it subsisted till 1480, when the Pope 
formally appointed Demetrius keeper, with a salary of three 
gold ducats a month, and other emoluments, the amount of 
which is not specified'. Shortly afterwards (28 April, 1481) 
the Pope appointed a second keeper, Jean de Chadel of Lyons'. 

These officers and Platyna appear to have lived together in 
the rooms adjoining the Latin Library, as shewn by the accounts 
for the purchase of beds, furniture, and the like* ; and when 
Josias falls ill of the plague, Platina sends away Demetrius 
and John, the book -binder, "for fear they should die or infect 
others"." 

Besides the regular staff, we meet with special engagements 
to do certain definite pieces of work. For instance, in 1476 
a person called Cassius of Parma — but whose real name, as 
appears by his receipt when the final payment was made to 
him, was Johannes Antonii de Sasso dei Parma — is engaged to 
write a Register of Bulls and other documents in three 
volumes. He is usually described as librariiis — a word which 
evidently at that date meant a maker of books — a writer' — as 
Cassius is in fact called in the last entry relating to him. 
Another writer, Simon of Cologne, is engaged in 1478 to 
transcribe the works of Celsus; and two others, whose names 
are not given, to transcribe certain treatises of Jerome and 
Augustine. 

All articles required for the due maintenance of the library 

^ Habui ego Platyna sanotissimi domini nostri bibliothecarius dnoatos 
triginta pro salario meo, quod est decern dacatorum in mense, ab idibns Jolii 
nsque ad iduB Ootobris 1477, qaemadmodom apparet in balla de facnltatibas 
officiis et muneribuB a sanotiBsimo domino nostro papa Sixto UII facta. Ibid, 
p. 150. 

2 Ibid, p. 299. « Ibid. * Miintz, pp. 129, 133. 

<^ Item dedi dnoatos qoinqne pro qnolibet Demetrio et Johanni ligatori 
librorum qnos ex mandate domini nostri foras misi, mortuo ex peste eomm 
socio, ne ipsi qaoque eo loci interirent vel alios inficerent, die VIII jnnii 1478. 
Miintz et Fabre, p. 153. 

> This is the signification of the word in Ducange. 
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were provided by Platina. The charges for binding and 
lettering are the most numerous. Skins were bought in the 
gross — on one occasion as many as 600 — and then prepared for 
use. All other materials, as gold, colours, varnish, nails, horn, 
clasps, &c., were bought in detail, when required ; and probably 
used in some room adjoining the library. Platina also saw to 
the illumination (miniatio) of such MSS. as required it. 

Comfort and cleanliness were not forgotten. There are 
numerous charges for coals, with an amusing apology for their 
use in winter " because the place was so cold" ; and for juniper 
to fumigate (ad suffumigandum). Brooms are bought to clean 
the library, and fox-tails to dust the books {ad tergendos 
libroa^). 

It should further be mentioned that Sixtus assigned an 
annual income to the library by a brief dated 15th July, 1477. 
It is therein stipulated that the fees, paid according to custom 
by all officials appointed to any office vacated by resignation, 
should thenceforward be transferred to the account of the 
library*. 

Postscript. 

After reading this paper I paid a second visit to Rome, in 
April of the present year, in order to re-examine the Floreria, 
and also to talk over what I had written with Father Ehrle, 
whose interest in my researches has been throughout of the 
greatest value to me. I can never be sufficiently grateful to 
him for the help which he has ungrudgingly given me on all 
occasions ; and I am glad of this opportunity of publicly stating 
how much I am indebted to him. 

Father Ehrle had already informed me by letter of the 
existence of a fresco in the Ospedale di Santo Spirito, which he 
had not had an opportunity of examining himself, but which 
was said to give a view of the interior of the library of Sixtus 
IV., with the books and furniture. 

This vast Hospital, situated on the right bank of the Tiber, 

^ The entries alluded to in this account will all be found in Miintz and 
Fabre, pp. 148—158. 

' The document is printed by Miintz and Fabre, p. 300. 
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a short distance below the Fonte S. Angelo, was rebuilt by 
Sixtus lY. on an enlarged scale, and after its completion in 
1482, one of the halls on the ground floor was decorated with 
a series of frescoes representing the improvements which he 
had carried out in the city of Bome\ This hall is of great 
height, and lighted by a row of laige windows just beneath the 
roof. The frescoes decorate the spaces between these windows, 
one between each pair. In such a position the light is not 
good, and the paintings have suffered somewhat from the effects 
of time ; but the subjects and even the details can be readily 
made out. 

It is curious that notwithstanding the attention bestowed 
of late years on Italian art, and the interest that has always 
been taken in the Ospedale di Santo Spirito itself as a specimen 
of the architecture of the early Renaissance, no one should 
have thought these frescoes worth studying before 1884, just 
five hundred years after the more important pictures of the 
series were painted. The criticism to which they have been 
submitted since the above date has failed to discover the name 
of the artist; but it has shewn that the tradition which 
attributes to Flatina the choice of the subjects, and the 
wording of their inscriptions, is probably true; and further, 
that the earlier pictures in the series, of which the Library is 
one, were executed before his death in 1481'. I am now able 
to append a photographic reproduction of the fresco represent- 
ing the interior of the Library (fig. 9), which Signer Danesi has 
executed for me, under the superintendence of Father Ehrle, 
with even more than his usual success. 

Those who have been engaged in researches similar to mine 
will readily understand my feelings of satisfaction as I stood in 
front of this fresco, and saw that my suggestion as to the 
probable style of the desks in the Library of Sixtus lY. had 
been correct. Though not so massive as those at Cesena, they 
are on precisely the same plan. 

^ For an account of what Sixtns accomplished at Santo Spirito see Pastor, 
History of the Popes, Engl. Tran. iv. 460—462. 

3 firockhaas, Janitschek^s Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaften, Band vii. 
(1884) ; Schmarsow, Melozzo da Forli (1886), pp. 202—207. 
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The artistic merit of such a work as this may not be great ; 
but I feel certain that the man who painted it, faithfully re- 
produced what he saw without drawing on his imagination; 
and that we may therefore trust the picture as a true record of 
ii^hat once existed. 

The desks are of a convenient height for a reader to use, as 
shewn by the three students at work in different parts of the 
Library. The books lie on sloping desks with a ledge in front 
to prevent them from slipping off. Each desk has a single 
shelf, and the seat is attached to the desk as at Cesena and 
Florence, instead of being a separate piece of furniture, as 
would have been the case in England. The chains have un- 
fortunately been omitted, probably from a wish to avoid detail. 
It will be noticed that each desk is fully furnished with volumes 
laid out upon it, and that these vary in number and size, and 
havei different bindings. It may be argued that the artist 
wished to compliment his patrons by making the most of their 
property; but I should be inclined to maintain that this was 
the normal condition of the Library, and that the books, hand- 
somely bound and protected by numerous bosses of metal, 
usually lay upon the desks ready for use. 

If this fresco be compared with the earUer work of Melozzo 
da Forli, it is not difficult to identify four of the persons present 
in the Library (other than the readers). The central figure is 
obviously Sixtus IV., and the Cardinal to whom he is speaking 
is, I think, meant for Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards Julius IL 
The figure immediately behind the Pope may be intended for 
Pietro Riario, and the figure behind him is certainly Platina. 
The others, I take it, are simply attendants. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, important as this fresco is 
in connexion with the Library of the Vatican, it is of even 
greater interest as a contemporary representation of a large 
fifteenth century library. 

12 September, 1899. 
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Monday, May 8, 1899. 

Professor Ridgeway, President, in the Chair. 
The election of the following member was announced : 

Mr A. S. Campbell. 

Mr William Corner made a communication: 

On the ruins and remains at Mitla, State 

OF Oaxaca, Mexico. 

The greater part of the communication was devoted to an 
exposition of the architectural remains at Mitla, the lecturer 
reviewing in detail a complete survey of the Ruins made by 
him in 1891. Qround plans, drawings and sections on a large 
scale were produced to explain peculiar construction. The 
lecture was illustrated by many photographic lantern slides, 
not only of views from various points of observation but of 
each detail which makes Mitla an interesting mark to students 
of Archaeology and Anthropology. The rather complex and very 
beautiful ornamentation of primitive mosaics or grecques was 
fully described and most of the numerous patterns were thrown 
upon the screen. This friction-dressed stone-work, constructed 
without cement in the joints of the surface patterns, seems to 
be the most interesting and distinguishing characteristic of the 
Mitla remains. The principal factor that has kept intact for 
many centuries these beautiful framed plates of mosaics is the 
superincumbent courses of heavy dressed stone. A concise 
description was given of the foundation mounds and their 
retaining facings, the frame or band-like courses of finely 
dressed stone encircling the " Palacio " groups' walls, the indi- 
vidual stones of the mosaic patterns, the monolithic pillars, 
lintels and jambs. Specimens of red plaster cement, the 
building stone,— (a quartz trachyte), — and other materials 
were exhibited. 
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Mr Corner made an endeavour, also, to place these remains 
in their correct ethnological perspective, and to trace their 
relationship to other Mexican and Central American remains. 
He described them as being a sort of half-way house between 
the Nahua and Maya Quiche cultures. Referring to Mr 
A. P. Maudslay's splendid work on the latter remains, — many 
of whose casts are in the Museum of Archaeology, — Mr Comer 
pointed out that the wall picture-paintings of MitIjA indicated 
a marked Aztec influence, on the one hand, and that the 
mosaics on the other hand, apparently, drew their inspiration 
from Maya sources, that this connection was curious and 
mysterious because not a vestige of the well-known Maya 
glyphs is found at Mitla. 

In additional illustration of the paper there was a collection 
of antiquities from Mitla and the valley of Oaxaca such as 
jadeite and other stone deities, figures, charms, many pierced 
for suspension round the neck, tools, clay masks, pottery, 
copper half-moon or celt shape currency, specimens of polished 
plasters and materials of the Teocallis or pyramidal mounds. 
Chipping, flaking and lapidary work was represented by ob- 
sidian arrow and spear heads, cores, knives, saws, etc. Life 
effigies found in ancient graves in Oaxaca were illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

Some interesting analogies were suggested by a subsidiary 
collection of North American Indian ornaments and im- 
plements. A representative collection of wampum and other 
beads of shell and stone was exhibited. The fine photographs 
of individuals of many tribes of Indians of the North American 
continent were taken in the autumn of 1898 at the U. S. Indian 
Congress at Omaha, Nebraska, by the official photographer. 

After the paper. Baron VON HûQEL made a number of 
similar exhibits, and comments were made by Mr Duckworth 
of Jesus College, and by the President. There was a large 
attendance. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Wednesday, May 24, 1899. 

Professor Ridgeway, President, în the Chair. 

The election of the following member was announced : 
P. Giles, M.A., Emmanuel College. 

The following officers were elected : 

President : J. W. L. Glaisher, ScD., Trinity College. 

Vice-President : Arthur Gray, M. A, Jesus College. 

Treasurer : Robert Bowes, Esq. 

Secretary : T. D. Atkinson, Esq. 

Members of Council: W. Ridgeway, M.A., Disney Professor; 
J. B. MuLLiNGER, M.A., St John's College; J. W. Clark, M.A, 
F.SA., Registrary. 

Auditors: Alderman George Rett; James Bennett 
Peace, M.A., Emmanuel College. 

Dr Glaisher made a communication on 
Astbury the Potter and Voyez the Modeller 

of which the following is an abstract. 

The character of the fine hard red earthenware made by 
the brothers Elers in Staffordshire is well known, although 
there exists no piece which can be ascribed to them with 
certainty. The body of the ware is very dense; the pieces 
after being thrown were turned on a lathe, and the decoration, 
in relief, was impressed upon the ware by small intaglio metal 
stamps. It is probable that the brothers confined themselves 
to tea ware, and that they only made small articles. They 
arrived in Staffordshire from Holland about 1690 and left 
about 1710. John Astbury, it is believed, obtained employ- 
ment at their works in order to learn surreptitiously their 
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processes, and having done so he commenced business upon 
his own account. The brothers Elers were the introducers of a 
much higher kind of pottery than had ever been known before 
in Staffordshire, but they ^ept their methods secret, and it is 
to Astbury that we owe their development and popularisation. 
Although the manner in which he obtained his knowledge of 
the Elers* processes cannot be justified, he stands out as the 
first English potter of note, and heads the long series of 
practical potters who by their ability, originality, and invention, 
gave to Staffordshire its well deserved celebrity. The author 
is not aware that any pieces have hitherto been recorded which 
bear Astbury's name : but some years ago he met with a set of 
four pieces of a red ware tea-service, viz. (1) teapot, (2) milk- 
jug, (3) smaller milk-jug, (4) sugar basin, of which the first two 
have the name 'Astbury' impressed underneath, the third has 
a Chinese mark, and the fourth is unmarked. They all belong 
to the same set, and are almost completely covered with wavy 
engine turning : there is no stamped ornament. The body is 
very hard and dense, superior to any later red wares, the shapes 
are pretty and dainty, and the lathe-work is beautifully exe- 
cuted. It is believed that the Elers never moulded their spouts 
or handles. In these Astbury pieces the spout of the teapot is 
turned on the lathe, but the handles are moulded. Taking these 
pieces as a starting-point the author traced the same form of 
handle and style of decoration through various specimens of 
glazed ware, made by Astbury or his successors, which were 
exhibited. 

Voyez was a modeller who was employed by Wedgwood in 
1769 : but the engagement did not last long and then Voyez 
worked for others and on his own account. His best known 
work is the 'Voyez jug' with figures in high relief representing 
on one side a lad offering a bird's nest to a girl seated on a log, 
and, on the other side, a huntsman with a glass in his hand. 
Copies of this jug, as figured on p. 89 of vol. ii. of Miss 
Meteyard's Life of Wedgwood^ are not very scarce. The one 
exhibited was a peculiarly fine specimen, on which the model- 
ling was clear and the colours soft and harmonious, suggesting 
Whieldon's work ; but the point of interest which connected it 

C, A, 8, Camm, Vol. X. 5 
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with the main subject of the paper was that besides the usual 
'J. Voyez, 1788' on the log, it bore also, on the side, the letters 
R. M. A. and on the bottom the name ' Astbury ' impressed in 
two places. We know that John Astbury died in 1743, and 
that his son Thomas commenced business about 1725, so that 
this jug would point to some hitherto unknown Astbury being 
in business in, or after, 1788. Last year the author met with 
a specimen of this jug with the name 'Astbury' underneath, 
and without Voyez's name or other mark. It was therefore 
satisfactory to obtain this specimen, proving that the jug, in 
spite of Astbury's name, was at least as late as 1788, so that 
it could not introduce confusion into the nature of the work 
executed by the early Astburys. 



Monday, November 13, 1899. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 

Dr Peile, Master of Christ's, was elected a member of 
the Council. 

The Annual Report for 1898 — 9 was read. 

The Council record with regret the deaths of several 
members : Mr Francis William Balls, Mr Marshall Fisher, 
Mr William Crabb Hall, Lady Paget, the Reverend William 
Graham Foster Pigott, M.A., Osbert Salvin, M.A., F.R.S., 
the Reverend Charles Stopford Frere Warren, M.A., and Mr 
Frederic Warren ; of Colonel Harry Frost, one of the Local 
Secretaries of the Society, though not a member ; and of the 
last of the original members of the Society, Sir Henry Edward 
Leigh Dryden, Bart., M.A., which has taken place since the 
Annual General Meeting of 1899. 

The members of the Society now number 255, and the 
honorary members 14. 
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During the past session seven meetings have been held: 
two in the afternoon and five in the evening. The average 
attendance in the afternoon has been twenty-eight and in the 
evening fifty-three. 

Seven communications have been made, namely: By the 
Rev. J. G. Clark : Exhibition and description of (a) a coin of 
Plotina; (b) a bronze celt recently found at Reach. By Mr 
J. W. Clark: On the architectural history and arrangement 
of the Library established in the Vatican by Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth. By Mr W. Comer: On the ruins and remains at 
Mitla (State of Oaœaca), Mexico. By Mrs Gibson: On two 
Hebrew Documents of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. By 
Dr Glaisher : On Astbury the potter and Voyez the modeller. 
By Professor Hughes : On some ancient kilns near Cambridge, 
By the Rev. W. G. Searle : Exhibition of (a) coins struck at 
Omdurman by the Khalifa; (b) two rubbings of monumental 
brasses (specimens of a collection numbering about 300 which 
he presented to the Society). 

Two lectures have been given, namely: By Mr R. C. 
Bosanquet : On the recent excavations at the camp at Borgovicus 
{Housesteads) on the Roman Wall. By Mr A. F. Sieveking: 
On some old gardens. 

Four publications have been issued, namely: 

The Proceedings for the year 1897—1898 (No. XL). 

Index to the Reports and Abstracts of Proceedings^ 
1840—1897. 

The Priory of Saint Radegund, Cambridge, by Mr Arthur 
Gray. 

The Sources of Archbishop Parker* s Collection of MSS,, at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by Dr James. 

The following works are in the press and will be issued 
shortly : 

A Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Humtingdonshire, 
edited by Mr J. C. Tingey and Mr G. I. Turner. 

5—2 
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Ths Gharters of the Borough of Cambridge, edited by 
Dr Maitland; published jointly by the Town Council and 
the Society. 

The Council have also undertaken the publication of the 
following : 

Records of ihe University (Luard Memorial), Volume II., 
containing the first half of Orace Book B, edited by Mr W. 
A. J. Archbold and Mr J. F. Leaf. 

The Books of Matthew Stokys and John Buck, Esquire 
Bedels, edited by Mr J. W. Clark. 

Documents relating to the Oilds of Corpus Christi College, 
edited by Dr Cunningham and Miss Ruth Anderson. 

A new History of the County of Cambridge, on the lines of 
Lysons' History of Cambridgeshire, 

The Accounts of the Churchwardens of Saint Mary the 
Great, edited by Mr J. E. Foster. 

The Liber Memorandorum of Barnwell Priory, edited by 
Mr J. W. Clark. 

Cole's History of Fen Ditton, edited by Professor Ridge way. 

A Memoir of Professor Vigani, edited by Professor Fer- 
guson. 

The Sacrist Rolls of the Convent of Ely, relating to the 
building of the Lantern. 

Two excursions were proposed during the summer of 1898, 
namely a two days excursion to Norwich, and a one day 
excursion to Lynn. Both were, however, abandoned on account 
of the small number of persons who announced their intention 
of joining. The Council decided not to propose any excursion 
during the year 1899. 

The University has allotted an excellent site for a new 
Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology on the land lately 
acquired from Downing College, with a frontage towards Tennis 
Court Road. 
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Mr W. H. Bullock-Hall made the following communi- 
cation : 

On the Icknield Way. 

The Icknield Way, which is probably the oldest thorough- 
fare in Britain, being a kind of natural high and dry chalk 
bridge, crossing England diagonally from Norfolk to Dorset, is 
that by which successive waves of early invaders passed from 
East to West. It was never paved or gravelled like a Roman 
via, and seems to have been carried in a course apart from 
Soman lines of communication. 

Seeing that the Icknield Way passes my front gate and 
runs through, or along, my property for about three miles of its 
course between Newmarket and Boyston, I cannot be charged 
with going out of my way in selecting the subject of my paper. 
Having been familiar with a portion of this road for more than 
half a century, I have in the last two or three months, for the 
first time, endeavoured to trace its course in both a south- 
westerly and north-easterly direction beyond the limits of our 
own county. 

The labours of the late Dr Guest, Professor Babington and 
others having dealt in considerable detail with the subject of 
the Icknield Way in Cambridgeshire, I think that the most 
useful contribution in my paper will be the light I may throw 
on the Icknield Way as a whole. I will at the outset state 
that I was quite unprepared to find that its features would 
prove, as they do, far more distinct and interesting as one 
proceeds westwards, through Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. 

But before I attempt to lay before you the result of my 
explorations of the Way itself, I will sketch briefly the early 
history of the British tribe, with whose name it is connected. 

I will next proceed to glance at the written evidence throw- 
ing light upon the course of the Icknield Way. 

That the first syllable of the word ** Icknield " is derived 
from the root *Ic' in the name of the British tribe "Iceni," 
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rising was in some respects a counterpart of the Indian Mutiny 
in our day, as the Komans were thereby all but swept out of 
Britain. 

But the triumph of Boadicea and the Iceni was short-lived. 
For, hurrying across the island from Chester by a line of march, 
which subsequently became the Via Devana, Suetonius Pauli- 
nus lost no time in hurling his legions upon the entrenchments, 
behind which the revolted Iceni were drawn up. That the 
decisive battle, which finally imposed the Roman yoke on our 
Icene ancestors, took place on the slopes of one or other of the 
Dykes, drawn across the invadable chalk bridge into Icenia, 
has been shown by my friend Professor Bidgeway to be highly 
probable. 

As the colony of Camalodunum (Colchester) had proved 
too distant to hold the Iceni effectually in check, the Romans 
planted an entrenched camp at Caistor, four miles south of 
Norwich, on the river Taes, over against the native stronghold 
" Venta Icenorum." 

The vallum of this camp still exists on all four sides, of 
which the longer measures about 430 yards and the shorter 
360. It was composed of square-faced flints, bonded with 
courses of Roman bricks, still existing intermittently along 
the northern side. The vallum is not less than 20 feet high. 
A portion of the masonry of what is believed to have been the 
Porta Decumana may still be seen near the centre of the 
western side which rests on the river Taes. The Camp at 
Caistor is the best specimen of a Roman camp I have ever 
seen, in Britain or elsewhere, and should be acquired as a 
national monument 

Of the numerous writers — mediaeval and modern — who 
have treated of the Icknield Way, not one, as far as I know, 
has devoted a separate treatise to it. Almost all refer to it as 
one of a group of four ancient roads, mentioned in the Laws of 
Edward the Confessor as enjoying the high privilege of the 
King's Peace, and as exempt from the jurisdiction of the local 
courts. Henry of Huntingdon, who composed his Historiae 
Anglorum in the first half of the twelfth century, places the 
Icknield Way at the head of his list. On page 12 of the 
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Rolls Edition we read (I quote from Dr Quest's translation, 
which I have compared with the original Latin) : — 

"In such estimation was Britain held by its inhabitants 
that they made in it four roads from end to end, which 
were placed under the King's protection, to the intent that no 
one should dare to make an attack on his enemy on these 
roads. 

'' The first passes from East to West and is called Ichenild, 
the second runs from South to North and is called Erminge 
Strete, the third crosswise from Dover to Chester, i.e. from 
South East to North West, and is called Watlinge Strete ; the 
fourthy the greatest of all, begins at Toteness and ends in 
' Catnes ' (Caithness). It is called ' Fossa ' and passes through 
Lincoln." 

I have selected this extract from Henry of Huntingdon — 
himself an Icenian — as constituting the clearest and most 
authoritative statement of the case for the four great roads of 
Britain. 

It is interesting to observe that Henry of Huntingdon and 
successive chroniclers ignore completely any connection of these 
British roads with the Romans. According to an authority of 
no great weight, Geoffrey of Monmouth, King Belinus, son of 
King Molmutius, constructed these roads some four centuries 
before Christ. Elton (p. 326 of his Origins of English His- 
tory) thinks that each of them represents a combination of 
portions of Roman roads. With this opinion, as far as the 
other three roads are concerned, I am much inclined to agree. 
But I do not think it holds good of the Icknield Way, or at 
all events not of its eastern half, with which we are mainly 
concerned this afternoon. 

As my purpose is to be above all things clear, rather than 
exhaustive, I will not introduce an element of confusion by 
laying before you all the variations of the names of these 
roads. I shall limit myself to the single prose extract from 
the early chroniclers which I have just quoted, and to one in a 
kind of verse from Song XVI. of Michael Drayton's PolyoUnon 
(composed in the reign of Elizabeth), which corroborates the 
enumeration of roads by Henry of Huntingdon. I should 
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premise that in Drayton's poem, the Watling Street is the 
imaginary spokesman: 

''My song is of myself and of my sister streets, 
Which way each of us ranne, where each her fellow meets. 
From the South into the North taketh the Erning Street; 
From the Est into the West goeth Ickenelde Street. 
From South Est to North West, that is somdel grete 
From Dover unto Chester goeth Watlyng street 
From the South-West to North-Est into England's End 
'Fosse' man calleth thilke way, that by many town doth wend. 
As Icning that set out from Yarmouth in the East, 
By the Iceni then being generally possesst, 
Was of that people first termed Icning in her race." 

I shall content myself here with the bare mention of such 
authorities as Higden of Chester, GeoflFrey of Monmouth, Robert 
of Gloucester, Leland, Stukeley, Spellman, Camden, Horsley 
and Lysons, all of whom I have consulted. 

While all these writers indicate the general course of the 
Icknield Way and its relation to the other great British and 
Roman roads, none of them affords much assistance to the 
identification of its course between the German Ocean and the 
Thames. 

For this purpose, as far as Cambridgeshire is concerned, 
Babington's Ancient Caviiridgeshire, and Guest's Essay on the 
Four Roman Ways, are much more helpful. But I have 
depended mainly on my own observation and on the sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey, where all the generally accepted sections 
of the Icknield Way are clearly laid down. 

Although there can be no doubt that the Icknield Way 
started from the banks of the Yare, on which the chief strong- 
hold of the Iceni — Venta Icenorum — rested, no distinct trace 
of its course through Norfolk can be discovered. Only so much 
can be made out of its general direction that it followed a 
south-westerly course towards Thetford, where it crossed into 
Suffolk by a ford over the Little Ouse just below its junction 
with the Thet. It is proved by an ancient deed (quoted at 
p. 55 of Babington's Ancient Cambridgeshire) apparently dated 
in the reign of Henry III. that the Icknield Way passed 
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through Newmarket. To reach Newmarket, it could not 
have diverged materially from the course indicated above. 

While the Icknield Way started from Venta Icenorum on 
the south-westerly course, which it maintained right across the 
breadth of England, the later Roman road — ^No. IX. of the 
Antonine Itinerary — was carried due south up the valley of 
the Taes through Caistor to Colchester and London. As I 
have already observed, the Icknield Way never served to 
connect any of the important Roman stations, and if the 
Romans used parts of it, they never adopted it as a whole. 

Between the Tare and the Thames, no Roman post-stations, 
mile-stones, temples, nor wayside tombs, nor other distinctive 
features of Roman roads are to be found along its course. The 
only conspicuous tomb of any kind as far as I could ascertain, 
is that of the British King Cunebolinus (Shakespeare's Gym- 
beline) in the village of Kimble (in Buckinghamshire) said to 
be called after him. 

That the Romans occupied settlements on various points of 
the Icknield Way is proved by the remains of villas, forts, 
cemeteries and coins found near or upon it, as at Thetford, 
Icklingham, Mutlock Hill (part of the Balsham Dyke) and 
other places. 

Parallel to the Icknield Way and on a lower level, at an 
average distance of about a mile and a half from it, another 
grass road, believed to be Roman, runs on the right hand of the 
traveller from east to west, appearing intermittently in the 
plain below. 

This road is called variously the Street or Peddar Way by 
Professor Babington, who brings it into the Icknield Way 
(I believe erroneously), at Worsted Lodge. For it is of the 
essence of the Street Way — its proper appellation — to run 
parallel with the Icknield Way — ^a fact proved by the 
direction of its sections still existing, which I have lately 
explored. 

The Icknield Way gave Cambridge and London the go-by 
altogether, keeping to the northern slope of the Chiltern Hills, 
which it struck first at Dunstable, after crossing the river Lea, 
near its source. It crossed the chief Roman roads at more or 
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less of a right angle, just as it does now all the main railway 
lines, leading northwards from London. 

For the reason that it avoided London and all other busy 
haunts of men, the Icknield Way has remained an almost 
untrodden and ignored road. It is a paradise of drovers, rovers 
and all lovers of solitude, fine air and short-cropped turf. 
Speaking broadly, its habit is to leave all villages and the 
places through which it might be expected to pass, at least 
1000 yards away. This is what it does, for instance, with 
Chesterford — the chief Roman centre in our neighbourhood — 
with Tring, Bledlow, Watlington and Ewelme, in its course 
through Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. 

The Icknield Way, as I have already observed, hugs the 
chalk range, keeping much nearer the base than the ridge, but 
is always sufficiently elevated to be high and dry, and to com- 
mand a view over some twenty or thirty miles of the blue 
plain stretched out like the sea at its feet. 

The Icknield Way seems to have dispensed altogether with 
the use of bridges, invariably crossing the few streams it en- 
counters, in its passage along the chalk, by means of fords. It 
even makes no exception to this rule in the case of the Thames 
between Goring and Streatley, at which point I am informed 
that waggons occasionally still cross the river in very dry 
seasons by the ford. 

The Icknield Way, which probably began as a mere track 
along the chalk downs, developed later into a green road from 
30 to 40 ft. broad. Where it has not been converted into a 
modem stoned road, that is to say, for about one-sixth of its 
course between the sea and the Thames, it presents the attrac- 
tive feature of a broad gently curving green band, bordered by 
high hedgerows — sometimes overshadowed by trees, giving it 
the appearance of a grassy avenue. 

The hedges and trees are most conspicuous, where the Way 
is carried through the property of some great landowner, as for 
instance near Watlington in Oxfordshire. It would be difficult 
to find in any part of Great Britain, a more charming ride or 
walk of eight or ten miles than that section of the Icknield 
Way which runs along the northern face of the Chilterns, 
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commanding the branch line of railway from Princes Ris- 
borough to Watlington. 

It is at a point about half a mile to the north of the village 
of Icklingham in Suffolk that the first trace of the Icknield 
Way as a broad grass thoroughfare presents itself to the 
explorer proceeding from east to west. In spite of the state- 
ment in Babington's Ancient Gambridgeshirey that the Icknield 
Way can be easily traced between Thetford and Icklingham, I 
found it quite impossible to detect it anywhere nearer Thetford. 
It may be that the blowing sands of Icklingham Heath have 
quite obliterated it at the present day. At the point where it 
emerges from the sandy desert on to the arable zone, within 
the fertilizing influence of the river Lark along the north bank 
of which the village of Icklingham straggles, the Icknield Way 
presents the familiar features described above as characterizing 
its course onwards intermittently to the Thames. 

Were the Icknield Way traceable near Thetford either to 
the north or south of the Little Ouse, which divides Norfolk 
from Suffolk at that point, Mr Bussel, the active Board School- 
master, who with his sons scours the neighbourhood in search 
of objects of interest connected with the ancient history of the 
place, must have discovered some trace of it. When I called 
upon him recently, Mr Bussel informed me that not even the 
tradition of the passage of the Icknield Way is kept alive at 
Thetford. 

The total absence of any earlier trace of the Way between 
the Oerman Ocean and Icklingham is probably the reason why 
the late Dr Quest adopted Icklingham as its starting point. 
Dr Ouest considers Icklingham to have been the principal 
home of the Iceni, to the prejudice of their more generally 
recognized centre " Venta Icenorum " or Norwich. 

Icklingham, which can still boast of its two parish churches, 
has doubtless been an important centre from the earliest times. 
It has even been preferred by so considerable an authority as 
Horsley to Cambridge, as the site of the ancient Camboritum. 

Its name plainly connects Icklingham with the history of 
tke Iceni, and Roman remains of all kinds, including hundreds 
of Boman coins, abundantly prove its subsequent occupation by 
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the BomanR. Two very ancient stone cofBns, with lids in 
perfect preservation, now exposed in the grounds of the Rectory, 
are of great antiquarian interest. 

The adjoining and almost disused church of All Saints, 
with its old tower and thatched roof, overshadowed by the 
ancient trees which shut in the churchyard, contains features 
of the greatest interest, pointing to its early Saxon origin. 
The quaint half dislocated tiles, let into the altar steps, are 
well worth inspection, but cannot be attributed to the Romans. 

It is probable that the Roman Icklingham like the modern 
village rested immediately on the river Lark, which is nowhere 
fordable there. The ford, by which the Icknield Way crossed 
the Lark, is about two miles higher up the stream at 'Lack-,' 
or, as it should be called, 'Lark-ford,' where I observed that 
its bed is gravelly. The site of the British Icklingham was 
probably on higher ground on the edge of the sandy plateau 
stretching northward to Thetford. 

From Lackford onwards through Eentford to Newmarket 
the Icknield Way is identical with the modem road, as is 
clearly indicated by the Ordnance Survey. That the Way 
passed through Newmarket is proved by the deed of Henry III, 
referred to by Professor Babington, to which I have already 
alluded. 

From Newmarket the Icknield Way proceeds across the 
Heath to Six-Mile Bottom, and thence in a south-westerly 
direction through Ickleton to Royston, leaving Chesterford to 
the left. During the portion of its course between Newmarket 
and Ickleton — a distance of 15 miles — the Icknield Way 
mostly presents the appearance of a wide and straight road. 
I believe however that this appearance is attributable not to 
the Romans, but to the engineering of the road in the reign of 
the Stuart Kings to facilitate their access to their favourite 
sporting headquarters at Newmarket. 

The habitually winding course of the ancient British Way 
would have brought it alternately to the right or left of the 
rectified modem highway. It is probable that it did not 
invariably pass through the dykes by the same gaps as tbe 
modern road. For it is in this section of 15 miles that the 
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Icknield Way crosses the Cambridgeshire Dykes of which my 
friend, Professor Ridgeway, has treated so ably in a pamphlet, 
which ought to be known to all of you, that it seems quite 
unnecessary for me to touch upon them this afternoon in any 
detail. 

I must however observe that I cannot accept the theory of 
my friend Professor Hughes that the line of the Via Devana is 
really that of a fifth dyke, and not of a Roman road. At certain 
points, for a short distance on either side of Worsted Lodge, 
where the Icknield Way cuts it at a right angle, the Via Devana 
might perhaps pass for a dyke. But no one who has followed 
it, as I have done, beyond Horseheath into the woodlands where 
the chalk leaves off, and where our dykes lose their raison 
cPétre, can have any doubt that he is on the track of the Roman 
road from Colchester to Chester. 

Diverging from the Newmarket-Chesterford road to the 
right at à point called " Stumps Cross," the Icknield Way, now 
a green road, crosses the Cam at the entrance of the village of 
Ickleton — like Icklingham, once an important centre of the 
IcenL 

Between Ickleton and Royston the Icknield Way pursues a 
course independent of any highway, maintaining for the greater 
part of the distance (about ten miles) the character of a grass 
or field road. It crosses the Brent Dyke below Heydon. 

At Royston the Icknield Way crosses the Ermine Street 
at a right angle, the point of intersection being undermined by 
the famous Royston cave, which is curiously carved with quaint 
designs from profane and sacred history, offering an interesting 
puzzle to the antiquarian. 

Immediately beyond Royston, the Icknield Way mounts on 
to the breezy common, where the dry exhilarating air of the 
golf links — now much frequented by Cambridge students — 
offers a refreshing contrast to the depressing atmosphere of the 
valley of the Cam. 

Identical with the modem highway as far as Baldock, the 
Icknield Way at that point severs its connection with the 
modern Hitchin road, making for Ickleford, past the camp of 
Wilbury Hill, by a grassy track, which my friend Mr AUix, 
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to whom I am much indebted for assistance, followed 
throughout. 

Crossing the insignificant streamlet the " Hiz," about two 
miles to the north of Hitchin, the Icknield Way makes nearly 
due west from Ickleford for Dunstable, by high chalk downs, 
the most striking of which is known as " Ravensburg Castle " 
(on the maps) or more generally as the " Beacon Hill." From 
the summit of this very striking eminence, which bears signs 
of having been an important British " oppidum " in pre-Roman 
times, the view over the Bedfordshire plains would alone amply 
repay the trouble of a journey from Cambridge expressly to 
enjoy it. It is within six miles of Hitchin by the Hexton road, 
which should be followed up to the point where the Icknield 
Way, in its full width, and showing its most attractive features, 
crosses the Hexton road to mount the down as a grass road. 
Hitchin should be regained by " Lilly Hoo," a two-mile ridge 
of crisp turf, the neck of which is cut by the Icknield Way 
at a right angle, at the point of connection of the Hoo with 
the headland of Ravensburg Castle. I am sure I can appeal 
to Professor Ridgeway, who was my companion, to endorse my 
recommendation of this excursion. 

Between Ravensburg Castle and Dunstable the exact track 
of the Icknield Way is lost in the low-lying bays of clay of the 
Bedfordshire plain, which run up into the chalk downs. It is 
known to have passed through Limbury, adjoining Lea-grave, 
the source (I believe) of the river Lea. 

At Dunstable, in the centre of the town, the Icknield Way 
crosses the Watling Street at a right angle, and continuing on 
its south-westerly course immediately outside the town, strikes 
the chalk downs again, never to leave them till it reaches the 
Thames. 

It can hardly fail to interest a Cambridge audience to learn 
that the Icknield Way was in former days the recognised line 
of pilgrimages between Oxford and Cambridge. Although not 
the shortest, it was the surest way of getting from one Univer- 
sity to the other, because of its distinctive merit of offering a 
high and dry thoroughfare, well raised above the swamps of the 
Ouse and its tributaries. 
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At a point about six miles to the east of Dunstable, the 
Icknield Way branches into an Upper and Lower Way. The 
Upper — a grassy track — scales the chalk down to the south, 
while the Lower is identical with the modem road to Ivingho, a 
place which gave its name to Scott's novel Ivarûioe, which was 
suggested by an old rhyme 

Tring Wing and Ivinghoe (Ivanhoe) 
For striking of a blow, 
Hampden did forgoe 
And glad he could escape so. 

The blow in question is said to have been dealt, during a 
game of tennis, by an ancestor of the famous Hampden to the 
Black Prince, whose name is associated with Princes Ris- 
borough, where he had a palace. 

My friend Mr AUix and I did not hesitate a moment about 
giving the preference to the Upper road, which culminates in 
a beacon hill, overlooking the rolling plains of Buckingham- 
shire, the towers of Mentmore standing out in the distance. 

Avoiding Tring, which it leaves a mile to the southward, 
the Icknield Way passes through Wendover to Princes Risbo- 
rough — mostly in the guise of a modem road. It is between 
the two last-named places that a striking chalk mound is 
pointed out as the tomb of Cymbeline at the village of Kimble, 
as I have already mentioned. 

I have already suggested to you a short excursion from 
Cambridge by Hitchin to Ravensburg Castle. I would now 
strongly recommend to your more active members a longer 
one, necessitating sleeping out two nights. It is that via 
Dunstable, Wendover, and Princes Risborough to Watlington, 
embracing most of the best preserved and beautiful features 
of the Icknield Way. 

The Hare and Hounds Inn at Watlington provides excellent 
food and fair sleeping accommodation. 

Onwards from Watlington to Goring, a distance of about 
fourteen miles, through Ipsden, the Icknield Way presents 
features for the most part much less striking. As it approaches 
Goring, it goes by the name of the " Hackney road," which 
becomes elsewhere " Hackneld Way." A roadside farm is 
C, A. 8, Comm. Vol. X. (> 
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however marked as '' Icknield Farm/' and at Qoring you find 
an «Icknield Villa." 

Crossing the Thames by the ford to Streatley, the Icknield 
Way continued through Berkshire and Wiltshire, reaching the 
sea in Dorsetshire. But to-day we take leave of it at Goring, 
its course onward beyond the Thames presenting almost hope- 
less difficulties of identification. 



Wednesday, November 29, 1899. 

Dr Qlaisher, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following members was announced : 

Francis Henry Hill Guillemard, M.D., Gon ville and 
Caius College. 

WiLLLiM Henry Bullock-Hall, Six Mile Bottom. 

J. W. Clark, M.A., gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides : 

(1) On the Vatican Library of Sixtus IV. 

(2) On the Library of Merton College, Oxford. 



Monday, February 12, 1900. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following member was announced : 
E. H. Minns, B.A., Pembroke College. 

Dr James read a paper: 

On the Manuscripts at Lambeth, 

which has been published as a separate octavo publication. 
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Wednesday, March 7, 1900. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 
Professor Haddon gave a lecture: 

On pottery making and other industries 

IN New Guinea. 



Monday, May 14, 1900. 

Dr Qlaisreb, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following members was announced : 

George Bbimlet Bowes, M.A., Emmanuel College. 
Walter Ambrose Heath Harding, Peterhouse. 
Louis Tebbutt, Esq., 4, Salisbury Villas. 
Ronald Livett, Esq., 1 4, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 
WiLUAM Warburton Wingate, M.B., Jesus College. 

Professor Hughes read a paper: 

A comparison of the Soros at Marathon 

WITH Bartlow Hills. 

This paper has been published in the Classical Review^ 
Vol. XV., No. cxxx. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Wednesday, May 23, 1900. 

The following officers were elected: 

President: James Whitbread Lee Glaisher, Esq., 
ScD., F.R.S., Trinity College. 

Vice-President: John Ebenezer Foster, Esq., M.A., 
Trinity College. 

Treasurer: Robert Bowes, Esq. 

Secretary: Thomas Dinham Atkinson, Esq. 

New ordinary Members of Council: John Peile, Esq., 
Litt.D., Master of Christ's College ; Alfred Cort Haddon, 
Esq., ScD., F.R.S., Christ's College; The Rev. William 
George Searle, M.A., Queens' College ; Stanley Mordaunt 
Leathes, M.A., Trinity College. 

Auditors: Alderman George Kett; James Bennett 
Peace, M.A., Emmanuel College. 

The Annual Report was read. 

The Council record with regret the deaths of several 
members: Mr Archibald Samuel Campbell, Mr Thomas 
John Proctor Carter, Mr George William Fitch, the 
Reverend Robert Goodwin, Mr Richard Reynolds Rowk, 
F.S.A., the Reverend Canon Underwood, and of an honorary 
member. Lieutenant-general Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The members of the Society now number 259 and the 
honorary members 13. 

During the past session six meetings have been held; 
four in the afternoon and two in the evening. The average 
attendance in the afternoon has been 31, and in the evening 20. 

Seven communications have been made, namely : By Mr 
J. W. Clark: (a) Supplementary note on the Vatican Library 
of Siœtus IV, \ (b) On the Library of Merton College, Oxford, 
By Mr J. E. Foster and Mr F. Baldrey : Exhibition of objects 
from the Transvaal. By Mr W. H. Hall : The Icknield Way, 
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fmm the Yare to the Thames. By Professor T. M^K. Hughes : 
On some points of comparison between the Soros at Marathon 
and the Bartlow Hills, By Colonel W. H. Hurrell : Exhibition 
of objects found at Hauxton, By Dr M. R. James: On the 
Manuscripts in the Library of Lambeth Palace, 

One lecture has been given, namely : By Dr A. C. Haddon : 
Pottery-making and other industries in New Guinea, 

The following works are in the press and will, it is hoped, 
be issued shortly : 

The Proceedings for the year 1898—1899 (No. XLI.). 

A Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Huntingdonshire, by 
Mr J. C. Tingey and Mr G. I. Turner. 

The Charters of the Borough of Cambridge, edited by Dr 
Maitland and Miss Bateson; published jointly by the Town 
Council and the Society. 

The Accounts of the Churchwardens of Saint Mary the Oreaty 
edited by Mr J. E. Foster. 

A Calendar of the Episcopal Registers at Ely, by the 

Rev. J. H. Crosby. 

« 

Progress has also been made with the following works, to 
which reference was made in the last Annual Report : 

Records of the University (Luard Memorial), Volume II. 

The Books of Matthew Stokys and John Buck, Esquire 
Bedels, 

Documents relating to the GHlds of Corpus Christi and 
St Mary. 

A History of the County of Cambridge. 

The Liber Memorandorum of Barnwell Priory. 

Cole's History of Fen Ditton. 

A Memoir of Professor Vigani, 

The Sacrist Rolls of the Convent of Ely relating to the 
building of the Lantei^n. 
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The foUowiDg new works have been undertaken: 

Liher de obitilms et aliis memorahilibua istitis cenobii [Christ 
Church, Canterbury] autore Joh, Stone [1416 — 1472], edited 
by the Rev. W. G. Searle. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of the Murray Collection of Irish 
Antiquities, by Professor Ridgeway. 

The Council has received from Mr J. W. Clark a generous 
offer of £50 a year for three years, towards the cost of obtaining 
copies of the University Wills removed in 1860 to the Diocesan 
Registry at Peterborough. 

The Council is glad to be able to state that the University 
has appointed a Syndicate to consider the question of a new 
Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology, and that Mr T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., has been instructed to prepare sketch plans. 

Colonel HuRBELL exhibited objects found at Hauxtou. 

Mr J. E. Foster and Mr F. Baldrey exhibited objects 
found in the Transvaal. 



LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY 

RECEIVED FROM 

MAY 1898 TO MAY 1900. 



A. From various Donors: 

From the Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania : 

Department of Archaeology and Palaeontology : Bulletin, No. 1, 1897 ; 

Nos. 3, 4, 1898 ; Nos. 1, 2, 1899. 
The Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. Ser. A, 

Cuneiform Texts. Ed. by H. V. Hilprbcht. Vol. ix. 1898. 

From A N. Disney, Esq., M.A. : 

Fouilles faites à Camac (Morbihan). Les Bossenno et le Mont-Saint- 
MicheL Par James Miln. Paris, 1877. 

From the Secretary of the Royal Societies' Club : 
Rules, List of Members, etc. London, 1897. 

From the Corporation of the City of Norwich : 
Revised Catalogue of the Records. 1898. 

From Felix Klein, Esq. : 

Mathematische Annalen. Qeneralregister zu den Bdn 1 — 50. Leipzig, 
1898. 

From the Author : 

Was middle America peopled from Asia? (Reprint.) By E. S. Morse. 
1898. 

From the Society : 

The Journal of the Society of Architects. Vol. vi, Nos. 5—12, 1899; 
Vol. vn, Nos. 1—6, 1900; The Year Book, 1900. 

From the Authors : 

Etude d'ethnographie préhistorique, V. (Extrait) Par E. Pibtte et 
J. De Laforterie. 
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to whom I am much indebted for assistance, followed 
throughout. 

Crossing the insignificant streamlet the " Hiz/' about two 
miles to the north of Hitchin, the Icknield Way makes nearly 
due west from Ickleford for Dunstable, by high chalk downs, 
the most striking of which is known as " Bavensburg Castle " 
(on the maps) or more generally as the " Beacon Hill." From 
the summit of this very striking eminence, which bears signs 
of having been an important British " oppidum " in pre-Boman 
times, the view over the Bedfordshire plains would alone amply 
repay the trouble of a journey from Cambridge expressly to 
enjoy it. It is within six miles of Hitchin by the Hexton road, 
which should be followed up to the point where the Ickuield 
Way, in its full width, and showing its most attractive features, 
crosses the Hexton road to mount the down as a grass road. 
Hitchin should be regained by " Lilly Hoo," a two-mile ridge 
of crisp turf, the neck of which is cut by the Icknield Way 
at a right angle, at the point of connection of the Hoo with 
the headland of Bavensburg Castle. I am sure I can appeal 
to Professor Bidgeway, who was my companion, to endorse my 
recommendation of this excursion. 

Between Bavensburg Castle and Dunstable the exact track 
of the Icknield Way is lost in the low-lying bays of clay of the 
Bedfordshire plain, which run up into the chalk downs. It is 
known to have passed through Limbury, adjoining Lea-grave, 
the source (I believe) of the river Lea. 

At Dunstable, in the centre of the town, the Icknield Way 
crosses the Watling Street at a right angle, and continuing on 
its south-westerly course immediately outside the town, strikes 
the chalk downs again, never to leave them till it reaches the 
Thames. 

It can hardly fail to interest a Cambridge audience to learn 
that the Icknield Way was in former days the recognised line 
of pilgrimages between Oxford and Cambridge. Although not 
the shortest, it was the surest way of getting from one Univer- 
sity to the other, because of its distinctive merit of offering a 
high and dry thoroughfare, well raised above the swamps of the 
Ouse and its tributaries. 
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At a point about six miles to the east of Dunstable, the 
Icknield Way branches into an Upper and Lower Way. The 
Upper — a grassy track — scales the chalk down to the south, 
while the Lower is identical with the modem road to Ivingho, a 
place which gave its name to Scott's novel Ivanhoe, which was 
suggested by an old rhyme 

Tring Wing and Ivinghoe (Ivanhoe) 
For striking of a blow, 
Hampden did forgoe 
And glad he could escape so. 

The blow in question is said to have been dealt, during a 
game of tennis, by an ancestor of the famous Hampden to the 
Black Prince, whose name is associated with Princes Ris- 
borough, where he had a palace. 

My friend Mr AUix and I did not hesitate a moment about 
giving the preference to the Upper road, which culminates in 
a beacon hill, overlooking the rolling plains of Buckingham- 
shire, the towers of Mentmore standing out in the distance. 

Avoiding Tring, which it leaves a mile to the southward, 
the Icknield Way passes through Wendover to Princes Risbo- 
rough — mostly in the guise of a modem road. It is between 
the two last-named places that a striking chalk mound is 
pointed out as the tomb of Cymbeline at the village of Kimble, 
as I have already mentioned. 

I have already suggested to you a short excursion from 
Cambridge by Hitchin to Ravensburg Castle. I would now 
strongly recommend to your more active members a longer 
one, necessitating sleeping out two nights. It is that via 
Dunstable, Wendover, and Princes Risborough to Watlington, 
embracing most of the best preserved and beautiful features 
of the Icknield Way. 

The Hare and Hounds Inn at Watlington provides excellent 
food and fair sleeping accommodation. 

Onwards from Watlington to Goring, a distance of about 
fourteen miles, through Ipsden, the Icknield Way presents 
features for the most part much less striking. As it approaches 
Goring, it goes by the name of the " Hackney road," which 
becomes elsewhere " Hackneld Way." A roadside farm is 
C.A. 8, Comm, Vol. X. (> 
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From the Author : 

Address to the Numismatic Society of London. Bj Sir J. Evans. 
June 16, 1898. 

From the Author : 

Address by F. W. Putnam, the retiring President of the American 
Association for the advancement of Science, Aug. 1899. 

From the Agent-General for Queensland : 

Guide to Queensland. Compiled by C. S. Rutlidgb. London. 

From the Monumental Brass Society : 

Transactions, Nos. xxi — xxiv, 1898 — 99. 
Portfolio, Parts 6, 7—10, 12. 1896—99. 

From the Author : 

Excavations in Cranbome Chase near Rushmore. By Lt.-Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers. Vols. I, II, IV, 1887 — 8. 

Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke. VoL iii, 1892. 

King John's House, Tollard Royal, 1890. 

From the Author : 

Les temps préhistoriques en Norvège. Par S. Petersen. 8vo, 
Kristiania^ 1900. 

From the Editor: 
The Antiquary. 

From W. M. Fawcett, Esq. : 
Fenland Notes and Queries. 
Ely Diocesan Remembrancer. 

B. Purchased by the Society: 

The Church Bells of Huntingdonshire. By Rev. T. M. N. Owen. 

8vo, London, 1899. 
Index of Archaeological Papers for 1898. 

By Svhscription : 

An Archaeological Survey of Lancashire. By Wm. Harrison. 1896. 
Cartae Antiquae of Ld. Willoughby de Broke. Pt. 1. Ed. by Rev. 

J. H. Bloom. 
The Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeologist. 
The East Anglian. 
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C. From Societies, etc. in union for the exchange of publications : 

1. Society of Antiquaries of London (Assistant Secretary^ W. H. St J. 

Hope, M.A., Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.) : 

Proceedings, Vol. xvii. Nos. 1, 2. 

2. Boyal Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (Cwrator^ J. Anderson, 

Esq., F.KS., F.S.A., National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh) : 

Proceedings, VoL xxxii. 

3. Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland {Hon. Secretary^ R Coch- 

rane, Esq., F.S.A., 6, St Stephen's Qreen, Dublin): 

Journal, Fifth Series, Vols, ii, ni; Vol. vii, No. 1; Vol. viii, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4; VoL ix; VoL x. No. 1. 

4 Cambrian Archaeological Association {Secretary^ Rev. Canon R. 
Trevor Owen, M.A., F.S.A., Llangedwyn, Oswestry): 

Archaeologia Cambrensis (Fifth Series), Nos. 69 — 66. 

5. Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (Secre- 

tary, A. H. Lyell, Esq., M.A., 20, Hanover Square, W.) : 

Journal, No& 218 — 224. 

6. British Archaeological Association (ffon. Secretary, G. Patrick, Esq., 

32, Sackville Street, W.) : 

Journal, New Series, VoL iv, Parts 2 — 4 ; VoL v ; VoL vi. Part 1. 

7. Folk-lore Society (Secretary, F. A. Milne, Esq., M.A., 11, Old Square, 

Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C.) : 

Publications: Vols. 2, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 17, 22, 23, 25, 26, 29, 31, 33, 

35, 36, 39, 41. 
Folk Lore Record : Vols. 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10. 
Folk Lore Journal: Vols. 18, 19, 21, 24. 
Folk Lore : Vols. 42—44. 

8. Society of Architects (Secretary, A. Montefiore, Esq., St James's 

Hall, Piccadilly, W.) : 

Journal, New Series, VoL v. Part 8 ; VoL vi. Parts 3, 4. 
Year Book, 1899. 

9. Guildhall Library, London (Librarian, Charles Welch, Esq., F.S.A., 

Guildhall, Gresham Street, E.C.) : 

Nothing received this year. 

10. Architectural, Archaeological, and Historic Society of Chester (Hon. 
Secretary, T. J. Powell, Esq., 14, Newgate Street, Chester) : 

Journal, Vol. vi, Parts 2, 3. 

Catalogue of Roman Inscribed Stones in the Grosvenor Museum. 
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11. Clifbon Antiquarian Club {Hon, Secretary^ A. E. Hudd, Esq., F.S.A., 

94, Pembroke Boad, Clifton) : 
Proceedings, Vol. iv, Parts 1, 2. 

12. Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History Association {H<m, 

Secretary^ Arthub Cox, Esq., Mill Hill, Derby): 
Journal, Vols, xx — xxiL 

13. East Riding Antiquarian Society (H(m, Secretary^ Rev. A. N. Cooper, 

The Vicarage, Filey) : 

Transactions, Vols, iii, vi. 

14 Essex Archaeological Society {Hon. Secretary^ G. F.* Bbaumont, Esq., 
F.S.A., The Lawn, Coggeshall, Kelvedon) : 
Transactions, VoL vii ; Vol. viii, Part 1. Index to Transactions, 

Vols. I — V, and Vols, i— v New Series. 
Register of Admissions to the Qrammar School, Colchester, 
pp. 75 — 108, +i — ix, and title-page. 

15. Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society {Curator , J. Jerman, Esq., 

5, Bedford Circus, Exeter): 

Nothing received this year. 

16. Glasgow Archaeological Society {Secretary^ W. E. Black, Esq., 88, 

West Regent Street, Glasgow) : 
Nothing received this year. 

17. Hampshire Field Club {Hon, Secretary, W. Dale, Esq., 5, Sussex 

Place, Southampton) : 
Papers and Proceedings, VoL iv, Part 1. 

18. Société Jersiaise {Secretary, M. Eugene Duprey, Queen Street, 

St Helier, Jersey): 

Bulletin Annuel, 1882, 1892, 1899. 

Actes des Etats de Tile de Jersey (Pub»». 14«). 

19. Kent Archaeological Society {Hon, Secretary, G. Payne, Esq., F.S.A., 

The Precinct, Rochester) : 
Archaeologia Cantiana, Vol. xxni. 

20. Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society {Secretary, G. C. Yates, 

Esq., F.S.A., Swinton, Manchester) : 

Transactions, Vols, xv, xvL 

21. Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire {Hon, Cwrator, Rev. 

J. Mansell, 12, Kremlin Drove, Liverpool): 

Nothing received this year. 

22. Leicestershire Architectural and Archaeological Society {Hon, Secre- 

tary, Colonel G. C. Bellairs, The Newarke, Leicester) : 
Transactions, vni, Parts 2, 3, 5, 6. 
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23. Architectural Society of the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham 

and the Associated Societies {Oeyieral Secretary ^ Rev. A. F. Sutton, 
Brant Broughton, Newark) : 

Reports and Papers, Vol. xxvi. Part 1. 

24. London and Middlesex Archaeological Society {Hon, Secretary^ 

Charles Welch, Esq., F.S.A., London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C.): 

Archaeological Album, 1899. 

26. Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne {Secretary j R. Blaib, 
Esq., The Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 

Archaeologia Aeliana, Vols, xx, xxi ; Vol. xxn. Part 1. 
Proceedings, Vol. vin. Nos. 18 — 31, and pp. i — viii; Vol. ix, 

Nos. 1 — 22, and pp. xxi — xxviii. 
Parish Registers of Warkworth, Parts ii — ^v, and pp. i — ^xxxvi. 
Parish Registers of Elsden, pp. 125 — 148. Parish Registers of 

Dinsdale, pp. 1 — 4, 29—56. 

26. Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society {Hon, Secretary, L. 

Bolinobboke, Esq., The Library, Guildhall Hill, Norwich): 

Original Papers, Vol. x. Part 3 ; Vol. xiii ; Vol. xiv. Part 1. 
Norfolk Records, Vol. l 

27. Oxford Architectural and Historical Society {Hon. Librarian, Capt. 

the Hon. B. J. Stafleton, 30, Leckford Road, Oxford) : 

Nothing received this year. 

28. Powys-Land Club {Hon, Secretary^ T. Simpson Jones, M.A., Gun- 

grog, Welshpool): 

Montgomeryshire Collections, VoL xxix. Parts 1, 3; VoL xxx. 
Parts 2, 3 ; Vol. xxxi. Part 1. 

29. Architectural and Archaeological Society of St Albans {Hon, Secre- 

tary, the Rev. H. Fowleb, M.A., Lensfield Road, St Albans) : 

Transactions, New Series, Vol. i. Part 2 (1897 — 8); Index to 
1895. 

30. St PauPs Ecclesiological Society {Hon, Secretary, E. J. Wells, Esq., 

4, Mallinson Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.) : 
Transactions, Vol. iv. Parts 3, 4. 

31. Shropshire Archaeological and Natiu*al History Society {Secretary, 

F. QoYNB, Esq., Dogpole, Shrewsbury): 

Nothing received this year. 

32. Somersetshire Archaeological and Natiural History Society {Hon. 

Secretary, Lieut.-Col. J. R. Bbamble, F.S. A., The Castle, Taunton) : 

Proceedings, Vols. XLiv, xlv. 
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33. Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural History {Hon. Secre- 

tary, Rev. F. Haslbwood, F.S.A., St Matthew's Rectory, Ipswich) : 

Proceedings, Vol. x, Parts 1, 2. 

34. Surrey Archaeological Society {Hon. Secretary, M. S. Giusseppi, Esq., 

Castle Arch, Guildford) : 

Collections, Vol. xiv. Parts 1, 2. 

35. Sussex Archaeological Society {Hon. Librarian, C. T. Phillips, Esq., 

Lewes) : 

Collections, Vol. xlil (1899.) 

36. Thoresby Society, Leeds {Hon. Secretary, Q, D. Lumb, Esq., 66, 

Albion Street, Leeds): 

Leeds Parish Registers, Vol. vii. Part 3 ; Vol. x. Part 1. 

Miscellanea, Vol. ix. Parts 1, 2. 

Coucher Book of Kirkstall Abbey, Vol. viii. No. 1. 

37. Yorkshire Archaeological Society {Hon. Secretary, W. Brown, Esq., 

Trenholme, Northallerton) : 

Journal, Vol. xv. Part 3. 
Reports, &c. 1898, 1899. 

38. Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France (Musée du Louvre, 

Paris): 

Bulletin 1897, 1898. 

Bulletin et Mémoires, Nos. 57, 58 (1896, 1897). 

Annuaire, 1849, 1854, 1855. 

Mémoires, Vol. x. 

39. Société Française d'Archéologie {Trésorier, M. Emile Travbrs, 

18, Rue des Chanoines, Caen, Calvados, France): 

Congrès Archéologique de France ; Séances générales : Sessions 
lvii — Lxn. 

40. Société Archéologique de Constantine (Algeria) {Secrétaire, M. Vars, 

Maison des Domaines, Rue de France, Constantine, Algérie) : 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires, Ser. 4, Vol. 1. (1898.) 

41. Société Polymathique du Morbihan (M. le Président, Vannes, 

Morbihan, France): 

Nothing received this year. 

42. Société Archéologique de Touraine {Trésorier, M. Martin, Quai 

S. Symphorien, Tours, Indre et Loire, France): 

Bulletin, Vol. xi. Parts 2 — 4; Vol. xi (sic). Parts 1 — 4; Vol. xii. 
Parts 1—4. 
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43. Yerein fiir Thuringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde {Var- 
sUzendeVj Jena): 

Zeitschrift, Vol. x, Parts 3, 4 ; VoL xi, Part 1. 

44 Historische Gesellschaft fur die Provinz Posen (Der Vorstand der 
historischen Gesellschaft, Posen, North Gfermany): 

Zeitschrift, Vol. xiii, Parts 1, 2. 

45. British and American Archaeological Society of Borne {Secretary, 

Professor R. H. Borge, Via Pie di Marmo, 18, Roma): 

Jomnal, Vol. ii. Parts 6, 8 ; Vol. iii. Part 1. 

46. Norw^an Archaeological Society {Sekretœr, N. Nicx)LAY8EN, Kris- 

tiania) : 

Nothing received this year. 

47. Bibliothèque de T Université Royale de Norvège à Christiania {BibUo- 

thécaire, A. C. Drolsum, Eristiania) : 

Dombog for 1599, Parts 1, 2. (1897, 1898.) 
Bang. Dokumenter, 1893. 

48. Kongl. Vitterhets Historié och Antiqvitets Akademien, Stockholm 

{Secretary, Hans Hildebrand, Stockholm): 

Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, Vol. xiv, Part 1. 
Manadsblad, 1895. 

49. Commission Impériale Archéologique de la Russie {Secrétaire, M. 

TiBSENHAUSBN, à THermitage, Pétersbourg) : 

Nothing received this year. 

50. *H iv *AÔrjvais 'ApxaioXoyiK^ 'Ercupia (M. 'EKO^/Sadiof, ypafiyLoreus, 

Athens) : 

*F,<l}rjfi€pïç *Apxato\oyiKrf, 1898, 1899. 
npaKTiKa rrjs 'Ereupias, 1897, 1898. 
Ta *l€p6v Tov *A(ricXj;7rtou *Eiriàavpa>i, 1900. 
Karàkoyoç, 1899. 

51. Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles {Secrétariat Général, Rue Raven- 

stein, 11, Bruxelles) : 
Annales, Vol. xii. Parts 3, 4 ; Vol. xiii ; Vol. ix, Part 1. 
Annuaire, Vols, x, xi. 

52. Institut Archéologique Liégeois {Secretary, Dr Joseph Halkin, 

36, Rue des Houblonnières, Liège): 

Bulletin, xxvi — xxviii. 

53. American Antiquarian Society {Librarian, E. M. .Barton, Esq., 

Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A) : 

Proceedings, Vol. xii, Parts 2, 3 and Index ; VoL xiii, Parts 1, 2. 
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64. Archaeological Institute of America {Secretary^ E. H. Qresnleaf, Esq., 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A.): 

Nothing received this year. 

55. Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences {Corresponding Secretary 

and Curator, Professor W. H. Babres, Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A.) : 

Nothing received this year. 

56. Johns Hopkins University {Secretary of the Publication Agency, 

N. MuRRAT, Esq., Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A.): 

University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Fifteenth 
Series, Parts 3 — 12; Sixteenth Series, Parts 1 — 12; Seventeenth 
Series, Parts 1 — 5. 

57. Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia {Corresponding 

Secretary, B. S. Lyman, Esq., Philadelphia, U.S.A.) : 

Proceedings, 1892—1898. 

58. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. {Curator, F. W. 

Putnam, Esq.) : 

Archaeological and Ethnological Papers, Vol. i. Part 1 (1888), 

Part 6 (1898). 
Memoirs, VoL i. Nos. 4, 5. 
The Peabody Museum; by F. W. Putnam. 
Guide to the Peabody Museum. 1898. 
Reports, 21—24, 28. 

59. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S. A. {Secretary, P. Lanqlbt, 

Esq.): 

Annual Report of Board of Regents National Museum, 1895, 
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Wednesday, November 7, 1900. 

Dr Glaisheb, President, in the Chair. 

Dr James made the following communication: 

On two series or Paintings formerly at 

Worcester Priory. 

I. 

The chapter-house of Worcester Cathedral Priory is not 
without celebrity among such buildings. In essence it is a 
circular Norman structure, refaced, buttressed, and windowed 
in Perpendicular times. This insertion of fifteenth century 
windows has done away with a remarkable series of paintings, 
C. A, 8, Comm, Vol. X. 8 
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of which no trace is now to be seen. We have, however, a 
record of their subjects, which I am able to place before 
students of our early art for the first time in this paper. 

In June of this year I was allowed to examine some 
of the MSS. in the Chapter Library at Worcester, and I 
should like to thank the Rev. J. K. Floyer, the Chapter 
Librarian, for his courtesy and kindness to me on the occa- 
sion. Among the books that I looked at was a twelfth 
century folio (marked F. 81) of St Jerome on the Psalter. 
It is in its original binding, and has a label on the cover, 
inscribed : 

leronimus super Psalterium et in fine quidam uersv^ super hiblia. 

Of the Jerome I can say nothing : the Verses on the Bible, 
which occupy the last leaf of the book and are written in 
double columns, are my subject. Their date is most likely the 
end of the twelfth century or beginning of the thirteenth, to 
judge by the writing, which is not by the same hand that 
wrote the bulk of the MS. The titles, including the short 
designation of each subject, are written in red and here printed 
in italics. They run as follows : 

Versus capituli. 

In drctdtu domus, 

Cemens picturas homo rerum disce figuras. 

Ut uideas clarum qu^od misterium sit earum; 

Hec domus insignis celestibus indita signis, 

Plenar sacramentis est et fidei documentis. 

Hinc sunt historié sensus, hinc allégorie; 

Hinc lex inuoluens, hinc gratia clausa resoluens. 

Quodque prophetia de Christo siue Maria 

Voce prophetauit, lex umbris significauit, 

Ars hinc pictoris uariauit nube colons, 

Et foris expressit quod clausum litera gessit. 

Hinc sol iusticie uelatus nube Marie 

Pingitur ingressus mundum sursumque regressus, 

Morte trihumphata uitaque suis reparata: 

Hinc quoque stella maris, patriarchis édita claris 

Stat cum prole pia uirgo depicta Maria, 

Lactans infantem celi terreque tonantem; 

Cui quia mamillam genitrix dedit esurienti, 

Pro génitrice dabit maxillam percutienti. 
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I. a. Be natiuitate Cknstt, 

Virgo, supema, deus, vir, pastor, Stella, Sabeus 
Gignit, ouant, rorat, stupet, intrat, ducit, adorât. 
Manauit diua de uirginitatis oliua 
Infirmis oleum cum parit ilia deum. 

b. De uirga Aaron, 

* Virga nucem fert, uirgo ducem, natura stupescit 
In lericho fructu deico crucis uua rubescit^. 

c. De Daniele, t 

* Cemit per uisum Daniel de monte recisimi 
Absque manu lapidem: deus eat et homo lapis idem. 
Qui de matre patrem, qui neseit de patre matrem^. 

d. De MoyM et Ruho, 

Qui uelud ardebat rubus et non igné calebat 
Virgo Maria fiiit que dominum genuit. 

II. a. De oblatwne Christi in templo. 

Hostia preclara, Christus puer, agnus et ara, 
Hic presentatur: Symeon uidet et recreatur. 

b. De oUatione Chain et Abel. 

* Agnus Abel munus agnimi prius obtulit unus: 
Offertur magnus nunc a populo deus agnus. 

c. De Mdchisedec et Abraham, 

Offert Melchisedec Abraham et munus decimarum 
Ofifert et Ohristo décimas gens Christicolarum. 

d. De oblatione Samudis, 

* Begis in exemplo miles datur hostia templo. 
Rex puer Emanuel • tyro puer Samuel. 

III. a. De Baptiamo Christi, 

* Baptizat regem miles, noua gratia legem; 

Et mundo noua lex, noua lux, nouus intonuit rex. 

b. De Archa Noe, 

* Archa, columba, Noe, uindex aqua, coruus, oliua. 
Sunt typus ecclesie, lauacri sunt flumina uiua. 

e. De Moyse et Egiptiis mbmersis. 

* Vltio digna, rei, Moyses, baptissmus, Hebrei 
Feruet, merguntur, iuuat, intonat, eripiuntur'. 

^ Also at Bury : vide infra. 
2 om. Eton. 

' Eton: Merguntur minat intingitur eripiuntur. 

8—2 
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•• 

d. De circumcùùme Imctc, 

* Precessit lauacrum sacra circumcisio sacrum 
Et quos castrauit petra fontis- gratia lauit^. 

IV. a. De ChrUto portante crucem. 

Sic alapis oesus trahitur pia uictima lesus 
Vt subeat funus pro nobis omnibus unus. 
Ecce ferendo crucem formam dedit ipse magister 
Vnde sequatur eum si qnis cupit esse minister. 

h. De signcUts in frontihus Thau, 

t Frontibus infixum Thau precinuit crucifixum. t 

c. De Hetia et uidua Sareptana, 

* Misterio digna crucis en duo colligo ligna; 

Grux geminos munit populos, crux saluât et unit. 

d. De Abraham oferente JUio mo{\). 

* t Ligna puer gestat, crucis unde typum manifestât t 

Quam portauit ita spes mundi ueraque uita. 

V. a. De crucifixione damini. 

Hostia solennis, uia regni, uita perhennis, 

In cruce mactatur, perit anguis, ouis reuocatur. 

Verba Christi ad ecdesiam, 
Vt règnes mecum, felix homo, dormio tecmn: 
Nil tibi prodesset natus nisi mortuus esset. 

b. De serpente eneo, 

* Serpens serpentem^, Christus necat ignipotentem». 

c. De immolatione Isaac, 

Temptans, temptatus, Isaac, ariesque paratus, 
Laudat, laudatur, custoditur, iugulatur. 

d. De Helieeo resuecitante JUium uidiie{)), 

* In cruce uita deus nos suscitât, hune Heliseus; 
Rem monstratura preco fuit ante figura. 

VI. a. De resurrectUme domini, 

Surrexit uere dominus, nolite timere. 
Viuit, gaudete -locus ecce • uenite ui(dete). 

5. De Samsone et Gaza, 

* Samson de Qsa& conclusus ab hostibus exit: 
Surgit de tumulo petra Christus quern petra texit 

^ In the Eton MS. the subject is the circninoision of Oershom by Zipporab, 
but the verses are the same as at Worcester. 

t Oocorred in windows at Canterbury Cathedral. 
'^ Eton: -es. 
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c. De Jona et ceto. 

* t Redditur ut salums quern coeti(I) clauserat aluus, t 

Ordine sic pulcro surrexit uita sepulcro. 

d. De leone suscitante catulnm suum. 

A tumulo mortis pater omnipotens, leo fortis, 
Came soporatum uocat ad celestia Datum. 

YII. a. De Domino reducenie electos ah inferis. 

Sic mortem morti mors infert, uasaque forti 
Diripuit fortis, superato principe mortis. 

h. De Samsone fefente portas Gaze. 

* Ablatis portis Samson Gazam spoliauit, 
Infemum spolians Christus celos penetrauit 

c. De Dauid et vrso. 

Ursus ouem^ ledit. Dauid iuuat, hunc quoque cedit. 
Mors hominem strauit, deus banc ligat, hunc relegauit. . 

d. De Samsone et leone. 

* Virtus Samsonis uicit strauitque leonem. 
Christus tartareum uicit uinxitque draconem. 

VIII. a. De Asscensione domini. 

Quo caput adsoendo, mea membra uenite sequendo. 
Versus angelorum de adscensione. VntLs interrogat. 

Facta stupenda dei quid conspicitb, Galilei? 
Respondet alius. 

Vt discedentem, sic cemetis uenientem. 

b. De kiroo emissario. 

Probra ferens populi déserta petit caper iste. 
Probra crucis passus uictor petis ethera, Christe. 

c. De Enoch. 

* Enoch translatus sacraque quiete locatus 
Christum signauit qui celsa poli penetrauit^. 

d. De ffelia. 

* Igneus Heliam currus leuat ad theoriam: 
Causa sacramenti Christo fauet astra petenti. 

IX. a. De Sinagoga, 

* Hactenus obscuris legis uelata figuris, 
Adueniente fide rem, sjnagoga, uide. 

t Occurred in windows at Canterbury Cathedral. 

^ These two words in the Eton MS. : the rest of the couplet differs. 

^ The lines transposed in the Eton MS. 
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ExpoUaU toga legis noua fit sinagoga, 
Ciunque stola fidei gratia splendet ei^. 

5. De lohanne Baptista, 

* Vox uerbum uite precedens clamo Venite 
Pando uiam, numen • tenebre cognoscite lumen. 

c. Be Ezechiele et rotis, 

* Spiritus^ in celis suspenditur Ezechielis, 
Cum diuinarum cernit secreta rotarum. 

ck De Salomone et regina Austria 

* Dona dat etherea regi regina Sabea; 
Scilicet ecclesia quam palliât allegoria. 

X. a. De Christo et ecclesia. 

* Dote subarrata fidei meritisque sacrata 
Sponsa coronatur sponsoque deo sociatur^ 

h. De Ivdea et gentUitate, 

* Hinc se ludea Christo ligat, hinc Idumea. 
Vt fiat domino grex unus de grege bino. 

c. De Miaericordia et Veritate, 

* Virtus uirtu<ti ue>nit aucta*, salusque saluti 
Gratia cum legi datur obuia, sponsaque regi. 

d. De lusticia et Pace. 

Pax cum lusticia gaudet pariente Maria 

Cum puer accessit quern uirgo puerpera gessit^ 

Swper hostium. 

lanua sum uite; mea gens, mea regna subite. 
Aureus abscedat Symon qui secula fedat. 

Such is the text of the verses. Here follows my own 
commentary upon them. 

The general title of the verses in the manuscript is 
versus capituli. This means beyond doubt that they were 
inscribed in a Chapter-house. That the particular Chapter- 
house which contained them was that of Worcester is made 
highly probable by their being found in what is seemingly 
by origin a Worcester manuscript. It becomes almost a cer- 
tainty when we notice that the paintings to which they 

1 Lines 8, 4 are not in the Eton MS., Tint oooorred on a retable at Buiy 
St Edmunds. 

a Eton : CristuB (I) » Also at Buiy. 

* Eton : fit sancta (I). ^ Verses omitted in Eton MS. 
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belong form a set of ten, and when we couple this with 
the fact that the Worcester Chapter-house consists, unlike 
most others, of ten bays. 

The first set of lines — those headed in circuUu dorrms — 
must, I suppose, have been painted in rather large capitals 
on a band of stonework running all round the Chapter-house, 
and probably below the paintings, for so they would be nearer 
to the eye. There are eighteen of the lines: and the circuit 
of the Chapter-house, as I said just now, is divided internally 
into ten bays. I am inclined to guess that the set of eighteen 
lines was thus divided : each of nine bays (starting from the 
left of the entrance-door) had two lines. The tenth bay, in 
which is the door, had its own couplet inscribed over it ; this 
couplet forms the conclusion of my text. 

These eighteen verses give in general terms a description 
of the scheme of the pictures. They are a series of types 
and antitypes. What the Law foreshadowed under a veil of 
symbolism, Grace has interpreted ; and " what the Law or 
the Prophets signified concerning Christ or the Virgin, the 
painter's art has here set forth in a cloud of varied colours." 
We may here see how the Sun of Righteousness entered into 
the world and. how He left it. Here too is pictured the Star 
of the Sea with her Child, the Ruler of earth and heaven, at 
her breast. The versifier ends with a highly ingenious and 
rather pretty antithetic couplet. The emphasis which he 
lays on the mention of the eflBgy of the Virgin and Child 
makes me suspect that somewhere in the Chapter-house, 
whether over the entrance or opposite to it, there was some 
large and conspicuous representation of these persons without 
a special inscription attached thereto. 

Next come the verses descriptive of the individual paintings. 
They fall, as I have said, into ten groups, one for each bay of 
the building. Each group consists of a New Testament sub- 
ject and three types illustrative of it, four subjects in all. 
This number four gives me some slight pause. The propor- 
tion of three types to one antitype is a little unusual, chiefly 
because it is difficult under such circumstances to give the 
antitype a central and prominent place. At King's College, 
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and in many other places, type and antitype are arranged in 
pairs. At Peterborough, in the paintings which once adorned 
the choir, they were in sets of three; so, too, in the cloisters 
of St Albans, and in the Biblia Pauperum ; so, again, in the 
ancient windows of Canterbury Cathedral. Groups of four 
occurred seemingly on an altar-piece at Bury (see my Essay, 
p. 192): and the Speculmn Hwmanae Saluationis is arranged 
in similar groups. In this last instance, however, the com- 
piler has not been concerned to give a series of elaborate 
decorative compositions. His work is not even always illus- 
trated. When it is, the arrangement of the pictures is dictated 
by the text, which outweighs the pictures in importance. One 
is placed at the head of each column of the writing, the anti- 
type occupying the left hand: and the whole group of four is 
contained on two open pages. 

We shall have to consider later on whether the structure 
of the Worcester Chapter-house is likely to have made these 
uncommon groups of four subjects necessary or convenient. 
Meanwhile I must call upon the scene a remarkably similar 
series of pictures, whose arrangement oflFers a way out of the 
diflSculty. 

There is a manuscript in the Library of Eton College 
(no. 177 in my Catalogue) which contains, prefixed to an 
illustrated Apocalypse of cent, xiii, seven leaves, on which 
are twelve full-page compositions by another hand, also of 
cent. xiii. The first two of this series illustrate the story 
of Genesis as far as the death of Abel in consecutive scenes 
without inscriptions. The remaining ten coincide exactly in 
subject, and very often in respect of the verses attached to 
them, -with the series at Worcester. Each of the composi- 
tions consists of a series of medallions. In the centre is the 
New Testament antitype : in three of the angles are the three 
types: the fourth is occupied by a medallion containing two 
figures of prophets, and inscribed, not with verses, but with 
quotations from their prophecies. The intervening spaces are 
filled with (1) two half medallions at the sides, in which 
are nameless figures seated or kneeling (perhaps ancestors of 
the Virgin) ; (2) a figure of a Virtue, sometimes named, some- 
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times not ; (3) one of the Ten Commandments, written in the 
lower margin. 

If we should hereafter see reason to think that the Worcester 
pictures were arranged in fives and not in fours, it is evident 
that the Eton MS. will supply us with the means of filling 
the fifth medallion. The presence of such a medallion would 
naturally not be indicated by our Worcester MS., inasmuch as 
no verses were inscribed on it^ 

There is enough in what I have said to show that the Eton 
pictures are very closely related to those once at Worcester, 
hut I do not think that the relationship can be precisely 
defined. That the Worcester series is the earlier of the two 
is certain: and beyond that I will only say, as I have said 
already in my Catalogue of the Eton Manuscripts, that the 
pictures there have very much the look of designs for painted 
windows or frescoes. 

Not that I have altogether done with the Eton MS. We 
must investigate somewhat more exactly the extent to which 
its verses correspond with the Worcester verses : and we shall 
have to refer to it for other details. 

There are forty subjects in our series, each of which, with 
a few exceptions, has a couple of descriptive lines. In twenty- 
five cases these lines are identical at Worcester and at Eton : 
in another there is a partial correspondence. I have indicated 
by an asterisk the cases in which the two coincide. 

I must add that, on a retable in the Abbey Church of 
Bury St Edmunds, there were verses coinciding with both 
of our series: I have notes of three identical inscriptions^. 
There seem, however, to have been only eight subjects in all : 
and doubtless many of these lines were used over and over 
again by our old artists, so that I do not lay very much stress 



^ A precisely analogous case is afiforded by the transcription of the verses 
from Peterborough in a MS. at the Heralds* College, compared with the 
reproductions of the Peterborough paintings in a Psalter now at Brussels. 
In the Psalter-pictures there are prophets: they are not noticed by the 
transcriber of the yerses. See the Proceedings of this Society for 189&-96, 
p. 188, note 1. J> 

' Two Essayt on the Abbey of St Edmund, p. 192. 
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upon this matter. There are also one or two coincidences with 
inscriptions on windows at Canterbury. 

The next step is to annotate, as far as seems necessary, the 
series of verses. 

The second of the lines on Aaron's Rod, In lericho fructu 
deico crucis uua rubescit, is undeniably strange: but the 
reading is confirmed by the Eton MS. I do not altogether 
understand it, but it does remind me of one of the prodigies 
reported in the Legenda Aurea as having occurred at the 
time of the Nativity. The balsam-vines of Engedi burst 
into flower and fruit. 

In III. c. I prefer the reading minat (ie. leads) of the Eton 
MS. to the iuiuit of the Worcester one. 

In III. d, is the only semblance of a divergence in subject 
between Eton and Worcester. Worcester calls it the Circum- 
cision of Isaac : the Eton picture shows Zipporah and Gershom, 
and refers expressly to Exodus iv. 

In lY. 6. the subject is taken from Ezek. ix. 

In y . a. I see an indication that the pictures in the Eton 
MS. may be taken as giving us some idea of the composition 
of the Wcfrcester paintings. Two of the Worcester verses are 
headed : " The words of Christ to the Church," implying that 
the Church was represented in the picture: and in the Eton 
MS. figures of the Church, the Synagogue, and the Cherub 
sheathing his sword are introduced into the representation of 
the Crucifixion. 

In the title of V. d. "widow" is of course a mistake for 
*' Shunammite," for Elisha, not Elijah, is mentioned in the 
verses. The same mistake occurs in the Eton MS. 

The picture to VI. a. was clearly (as in the Eton MS.) 
a representation of the Women at the Sepulchre, not of the 
Resurrection itself. 

The subjects of the first eight groups are such as might be 
easily paralleled from other sources. It is in groups IX. and 
X. that the cycle of subjects becomes peculiar, though I should 
not like to say that it stood quite by itself. These two groups 
represent the Unveiling of the Synagogue and the Triumph 
of the Church. 
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In the Eton MS. the first of these is thus portrayed. The 
Synagogue (a female figure) is seated full-&ce on a throne, 
holding in her right hand the tables of the Law, which are 
green and appear to be sprouting, and in her left a gold 
vase. A hand from above draws a veil off her face and head. 
A bearded man (a prophet) stands od each side and points 
to her. 

The other picture shows us Christ, with a book in His 
right hand, seated in a chariot with a female (the Church) 
on His left. Her hands are joined, and she wears a crown, 
which He touches with two fingers. The four cherubic beasts 
surround them. 

Unusual also is the subject of X. b. This is its picture in 
the Eton MS. Two female figures (Judah and Edom) support 
a cross, at the intersection of which is a disc bearing the bust 
of Christ, with the cruciform nimbus. 

The last couplet (X. d.) contains an allusion to the Nativity, 
and it should be remembered that, in the circular Chapter- 
house which these paintings adorned, this last subject would 
come next to the representation of the Nativity, which was 
the first. I suspect that the series began in the bay on the 
left of the entrance. The picture of the Crucifixion (V.) would 
then be immediately opposite the entrance — a very fitting and 
honourable position. 

The last verses in our MS. are those over the entrance- 
door, presumably inside. The second of the two lines is a 
warning against the " golden Simon " by whom either avarice 
in general or simony in particular is indicated. 

The question may naturally be asked at this point whether 
we can fix the position which these paintings occupied in the 
Chapter-house. As I have already said more than once, the 
building is internally circular, divided into ten bays. Each 
of these bays consists of three portions. The uppermost, re- 
modelled in the fifteenth century, now contains a four-light 
Perpendicular window. Below this the second stage is occu- 
pied by a Norman arcading with seven arches to a bay. The 
lowest stage has a stone seat, over which are a number of 
quite plain, round-headed stone niches, which do not range 
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in any way with the bay& Over these are still traceable 
some remains of painting, representing angels holding up 
drapery. There is not much variety in these, and they may 
be regarded as merely decorative. The want of correspondence 
between the niches over the stone seat and the bays precludes 
us from supposing that the paintings were on this lower portion 
of the wall. 

The arcading of the second stage would restrict the form 
of the pictures very materially; and I cannot see any satis- 
factory method of arranging four subjects, even eked out by 
figures of prophets, in the seven tall, narrow arches which each 
bay contains. 

It is most likely, I think, that the paintings were arranged 
in a series of medallions (probably five to a bay, the fifth 
containing pairs of prophets) below the small Norman windows 
which I take to have occupied the uppermost bay. 'When 
these windows were replaced by larger ones in the fifteenth 
century, the paintings, perhaps already decayed, were done 
away with. 

I have no doubt that the arcading of the second stage was 
decorated with painting of some kind. There are said to be 
traces of figures discernible in it; but I cannot speak to this 
from my own observation. The lines that run round the 
whole Chapter-house rather suggest to my mind the proba- 
bility that in the 66 openings of the nine bays (the tenth 
being occupied by the entrance) there may have been figures 
of the ancestors of the Virgin. The genealogy in Matthew 
contains forty-two steps and that in Luke seventy-five, -so 
that the latter would supply material enough and to spare 
for the filling of the required spaces. 

II. 

An interesting manuscript at Clare College furnishes me 
with another record of an ancient monument of art formerly 
at Worcester. 

The book is a copy of St Gregory's Dialogues and other 
tracts. Its mark in the Library is Kk. 5. 6. It is of the 
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eleventh century and is remarkable for a very fine initial 
prefixed to the Dialogues. 

The provenance of the volume is rendered to my mind 
fairly certain by the presence of certain records on one of its 
fly-leaves. There are four letters written in a charter-hand of 
cent. xiii. The first is from a Prior of Bordesley to a Prior 
of Worcester, and narrates a miracle done by the Virgin and 
St Wulstan on a young monk who had suflFered from paralysis. 
Its date is 1219. 

The second is from W. (either William de Blois or Walter 
Cantilupe), Bishop of Worcester, to Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, asking him not to carry out his intention of 
holding a visitation of Worcester Priory. 

The third is the Archbishop's reply, acquiescing in the 
request. 

The last is from W. de Cantilupe, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
to the Prior and Convent of Worcester, thanking them for 
electing him to the Bishopric, which he held from 1236 to 
1266. 

All four letters, therefore, are connected with Worcester; 
and Worcester must almost certainly have been the home of 
the book. 

The same fly-leaf contains the verses which form my sub- 
ject. The title of them has been added at the end by another 
hand (of the thirteenth century : the verses themselves are in 
writing of cents, xii, xiii). This title is : 

Sn sunt vemu Oolie mper picturam Machabeorum, 

''These are the verses of Qolias on the painting of the 
Maccabees." 

The name Golias is a famous one in the history of medieval 
Latin verse. It is attached to a number of rhyming poems, 
chiefly satirical, of which the most famous is the Apocalypsis 
Ooliae. The completest collection of these poems is that pub- 
lished for the Camden Society in 1841 by Thomas Wright, 
under the title of Poems Attributed to Walter Mapes. . The 
editor, in his preface, shows good reason for believing that 
Mapes was the author of at any rate the most widely known 
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of these poems, and that he used Oolias as his nom de plume. 
It is not my purpose to dwell upon the career of Walter 
Mapes, though much might be said about both the man and 
his writings. I will only note one fact. He held the living 
of Westbury on Trym, three miles from Bristol: and in that 
parish there was a priory which for a time was a cell to the 
monastery of Worcester. Later on it became a Collegiate 
Church, but the connexion with Worcester was kept up until 
the Dissolution. 

The conclusion that I wish to draw from these various facts 
is suflBciently obvioua I believe that the verses I am about 
to print were written by Walter Mapes for the Worcester 
monks, with whom he was brought into connexion by his 
tenure of the living of Westbury. 

Now for the verses themselves. They are 57 in number, 
and each line describes 9. scene taken from the Books of 
Maccabees. I will print them and add to each the reference, 
and any explanatory remarks that seem necessary. 

1. I cite, perge uiam, dare sacra iube Mathathiam. 

The words of Antiochus or his commissioner to the messengers 
who were to enforce heathen sacrifices at Modin. We may ima- 
gine a throned figure giving orders to armed men. Cf. 1 Mace, 
ii. 15 sqq. 

2. Hi proficiscuntur et regis iussa sequuntur. 
The commissioners on their journey. 1. c. 

3. Ferte diis thura linquens legalia iura. 
The commissioner to Mattathias. 1. c. ii. 17. 

4. Non ego thura dabo, nee legis cita (?8cita) negabo. 
. Mattathias refuses to sacrifice, ii. 19. 

5. Mactantem porcum Mathathias mittit ad orcum. 
He slays the apostate Jew. ii. 23, 24. 

6. Pergunt ad montes isti (? iusti) linquunt quoque sontes. 
They retire to the hills, ii. 28. 

7. Princeps efficitur ludas sceptroque potitiu*. 
iii. 1—3. 

8. Pugnat Apollonius simul ac exercitus eius. 
Quosdam prostrauit ludas quosdamque fugauit. 

iii. 10 — 12. Probably a large battle-scene. 

9. In turrim cessiti ludas uictorque quiescil 
There is no mention of this in 1 Mace. 
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10. SeroD prostrauit ludas multosque necauit. 
Battle of Beth-horon. iii. 13-24. 

11. Rex contristatiis, miserasque suas miseratus 
Gentis (gentes ?) dispersas, petit auxilium dare Persas. 

Antiochus goes to Persia to collect tributa iii. 27 — 31. 

12. Belli tutores hos linqnit eisque minores. 

Lysias and others are left to guard Jiidea. iii. 32 — 36. 

13. Auxiliante deo bellum cedit Machabeo. 
Battle of Ëmmaus. iv. 1 — 23. 

14. Victrix multimodas domino plebs concinit odas. 
iv. 24. 

15. Hie decantatur domino laus, urbsque nouatur. 
Cantatur citharis et uocibiis undique Claris. 
Panes proponunt altari, thnraque ponunt. 
Limiine septena lucent candelabra plena. 
Septem sunt ara coram candelabra clara. 
Oimbala tanguntur, laudesque deo referuntur. 

iv. 41 — 68. A large composition illustrating the cleansing and 
dedication of the Temple, in which the seven-branched candle- 
stick, the shewbread, and the musicians were evidently prominent 
features. 

16. Hie Timotheus occurrunt et Machabeus. 

- Milia mactantiu* octo, reliquique fugantur. 
V. 31—34 

17. Masfhat uastatur gladio flammaque crematur. 
V. 36. Destruction of Mizpeh by Judas. 

18. ludas torrentem ui pertransit uehementem. 
V. 42, 43. 

19. Angelicus cetus ludam fouet undique letus. 

Here the MS. reads Anlicus or Aulicus, which I emend as 
above. The reference is to 2 Mace. x. 29, 30, where five heavenly 
horsemen appear to lead the Jews, and two of them take Judas 
between them and protect him. 

20. Fulminis e celo perit hie plebs hostica telo. 
Milia quina quater rogus urit fulminis ater. 

2 Mace. X. 30, 31. 

21. Hie faciimt nursus ad menia nota recursus. 

2 Mace. X. 32. Retreat of Timotheus to Gazara. 

22. Gazara destruitur, cinerum tumulo sepelitiu*. 
ib. X. 33—36. 

23. Hie gladius (L gladio) uictus Timotheus cadit ictus, 
ib. X. 37. 



I 
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24. Begi rumores refenint augentque dolores. 

1 Mace. vi. 5 — 9. The news of defeat brought to Antiochus. 

25. Et cadit et frangit coUum rex quern dolor angit. 

2 Mace. ix. 7. Antiochus did not break his neck by the fall. 

26. Hie a Lisia iuueni diademata dia 
Anthioco dantur. de morte patris recreantur. 

1 Mace. vi. 17. 

« 

27. Viribus hie multos rex eongregat undique fultos. 

1 Mace. vi. 28—30. 2 Mace. xi. 1—4. 

28. Hie intestina fodit et périt ipse ruina. 

2 Mace. xiv. 37 — 46. The suicide of Razis. 

29. Hie turrim fortem iubet igne cremare cohortem. 

Hie is Nicanor. The occasion is the attempt to capture Razis. 
1. c. 41. 

30. ludas hortatur soeios et pugna paratur. 
2 Maoc. XV. 7 — 10. 

31. Mucro quiescenti datur ex auro renitenti. 

2 Mace. xv. 15, 16. The vision of Judas, when Jeremiah gave 
him a sword. 

32. Onias memorat leges et sedulus orat. 

ib. 12. Onias appeared, praying, in the same vision. 

33. Stemunt {I, -nit) ter dena ludas et milia sena 

Mille minus tantmn. laudum reboant Q, -at) tuba cantum. 
2 Mace. xv. 26—29. Defeat of Nicanor and slaughter of 35,000 
men. 

34. Est caput ingratimi contra sacra templa levatum. 
Coruis lingua datur, et dextra superba seeatur. 

2 Mace. xv. 30 — 35. Nicanor's head and hand cut off and hung 
on the tower. 

35. Yndique pugnatur • tantum (? tandem) ludas superatur. 
1 Mace. ix. 16, 17. Defeat of Judas at Mount Azotua 

36. Hie ludas moritiir et in urbe Modin sepelitur. 
1 Mace. ix. 18, 19. Death and burial of Judas. 

37. Fratri suceedit lonathas • plebs omnis obedit. 
1 Mace. ix. 28—31. 

38. Hie captiuatur Io[z]hannes atque neeatur. 

1 Mace, ix; 35, 36. John captured and slain by the " children 
of Jambri." 

39. Hostilem cetum lonathas post prandia letum 
Post mortem fratris sternens tenebris dedit atris. 

1 Mace. ix. 37 — 42. Jonathan attacks the Jambrites at a mar- 
riage feast and slaughters them. 
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40. Mille uiroB strauit lonathas, Bachidemque fugauit 
1 Mace. iz. 43 — 49. Battle near the Jordan. 

41. Victus Apollonius fugit ac exercitus eius. 

tiel Corruit indigne gladio pars, pars pent igna 
1 Mace. X. 77 — 85. I do not quite see a reason for the alter- 
native verse, unless it be that Golias was conscious that the 
scansion of the other line was hardly tolerable. 

42. <Hic> obprobrose lonathas cadit atque dolose 
1 Mace. xiii. 23. Jonathan slain bj Tryphon. 

43. In Modin allatus fletur lonathas tumulatus. 

1 Mace. xiii. 25 — 30. Burial and lamentation for Jonathan. 

My division of the verses into separate scenes is of course 
conjectural: but it is not likely to be very far wrong, I do 
not know that there is much to be added beyond a few words 
on the question of the position of the paintings. I feel fairly 
confident that they cannot have been in the Cathedral Church. 
The only other great series of pictures of the Maccabees that 
I know of was that in the painted Chamber at Westminster. 
The coloured reproductions of Stothard's drawings of these 
are readily accessible in Vol. VI. of the Vettista Monumenta, 
A hall devoted to more or less secular uses is^ in my opinion, 
a far more likely place for them than a church: for so large 
a series as is here described would take up a very consider- 
able space. Subjects from the Books of Maccabees might 
very well be allowed to occupy two or three painted windows, 
but to devote so large an area of wall to scenes of war 
and bloodshed would be a proceeding for which I can find 
no parallel. It is possible that these pictures adorned the 
refectory, the Cloister, or the Guest Hall; but I know of 
no evidence which can help us to a decision on the matter 
at present. 
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Wednesday, November 21, 1900. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 

The election of Mr Harry Gidney Aldis was announced. 

The President exhibited specimens of English pottery not 
enamelled, 1500 — 1750, of which the following is a brief 
description : 

The principal objects exhibited were: (1) A puzzle-jug 
covered generally with a green glaze but yellowish in places, 
dated in relief 1571, similar to the one in the Jermyn Street 
Museum with the same date, but much larger. This is the 
earliest date recorded on any piece of pottery, believed to be 
English. (2) A tyg with three handles, each with three loops, 
and one terminating in a spout; dark brown with a great 
number of green impressed ornaments (masks, sprigs, roses, 
leaves, etc.), two of which have the initials T. B. and I. B. 
respectively, while another has the date 1632; the whole 
covered with a rich lead glaze. This tyg had long been in the 
possession of a family at Trimingham in Norfolk; it would 
seem to be the only tyg recorded with green ornaments. (3) A 
tyg with three handles, and a spout running up close to the 
body: yellowish-brown, no impressed ornaments, decorated 
with rude incised designs and the initials R.T. and the date 
1684: covered with a rich lead glaze. This tyg is provided 
with a cover ornamented (besides the incised decorations) with 
raised open-work, highly suggestive of a design in metal. As 
this tyg also came from Norfolk it would seem probable that 
there were potteries in that county in the l7th century. (4) A 
slip-ware cradle, brilliant yellow ground and decorated in rich 
brown slip with a mask at one end and having in large charac- 
ters the inscription "Joseph Glass, 1703." This cradle is 
referred to by Solon, second edition, p. 76, and generally 
resembles another cradle (dated 1700) there drawn and ascribed 
to Joseph Glass, who was a potter at Hanley. (5) A larger 
and rougher cradle, yellow, lead-glazed, having rude incised 
decorations of the same character as those on the tyg of 1684. 
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(6) A cylindrical pot or bowl, 8| inches in diameter : on three 
feet : surmounted by a cover from which springs a tall steeple- 
like pinnacle : height 14^ inches to top of pinnacle ; reddish- 
brown, with numerous light-yellow impressed ornaments (cats, 
ships, grapes, etc.), lead-glazed. The cover is decorated with 
very numerous indentations made with the end of a stick, as 
on cinerary urns. The whole piece was probably suggested by 
a standing or loving cup with pinnacled cover which the potter 
had seen, but in which he was obliged to exaggerate greatly 
the size of the pinnacle. 

The other objects exhibited were costrels (one very large, 
13f inches high, with red, white, and black, marbled deco- 
ration), a posset pot, pilgrim bottle, and a streaked or marbled 
jug. All the pieces were intended to represent the natural 
bias of the old English potter, when quite unaflFected by foreign 
influence: and they showed how picturesque could be the 
objects which were decorated only by the most primitive 
methods. 



Wednesday, February 13, 1901. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 

The election of Mr Arthur Beales Gray was announced. 
Professor Skeat made a communication on 

Cambeidgeshire Place Names, 

which has been issued as an Octavo Publication. 
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Thursday, February 21, 1901. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 

The election of Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D., Master 
of Peterhouse, was announced. 

A Lecture was given by Mr David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A.Scot. (introduced by Dr Haddon): 

On Underground Dwellings in the British Isles. 

The Lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 



Wednesday, February 27, 1901. 

Dr Glaisher, President, in the Chair. 

J. E. Foster, M.A., and Mr E. McD. H. Jackson exhibited 
the pre-reformation paten of which an illustration is annexed 
(PI. v.). It belongs to the parish of Parson Drove in the 
north of the County, six miles to the west of Wisbech. It 
seems to be the only untouched piece of pre-reformation 
Church plate in the County. The small paten at Westley 
Waterless which was exhibited at a previous meeting of the 
Society is altered so much by the attempt made to refashion 
it in the ordinary form of an Elizabethan cover-paten that its 
original character is almost entirely lost. 

The paten now in question belongs to the type which 
Messrs Hope and Fallow called " type D " in their account of 
the pre-reformation chalices and patens in England which 
appears in the 43rd volume of the Archaeological Journal. 
The paten has a sexfoil depression, and in the centre is a 
Vernicle surrounded by a circular riband in which are placed 
a number of very short rays, 18 in all. The head in the 
Vernicle is full-faced with a forked . beard, the hair falling 
straight on to the shoulders. It is surrounded by a four- 
rayed nimbus, and the ground is hatched. There are no hall- 
marks. 
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The number of pre-reformation patens now known to be 
in use in English Churches is about 9Ô. The larger number 
of these belong to the type of which the present one is a 
specimen, and range in date from 1450 to 1520. 

The practice of hall-marking was not introduced till the 
later part of the above peripd, and consequently only about 
20 are hall-marked and have their dates accurately fixed. 

The dates of others can be arrived at with some degree 
of probability by a comparison of their style of manufacture 
and of the execution of the engraving upon them ; but the 
characteristics of this paten are not sufficiently marked to 
enable its date to be fixed, but it may be put at about 1500. 

More than 30 of the pre-reformation patens belong to 
parishes in the County of Norfolk, a fact worthy of notice 
in connexion with the present discovery, as Parson Drove is 
not more than six miles from the boundary of that County, 
though the diocese is not the same. It is also noticeable 
that, though so many pre-reformation patens escaped destruc- 
tion in the County of Norfolk under the orders made by the 
bishops at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, there is 
no pre-reformation chalice left in that County nor in this. It 
is suggested that the survival of the patens was caused by the 
fact that the order for destruction mentioned specifically the 
chalice, meaning thereby the chalice and cover-paten, but that 
it was taken literally by some parochial authorities to mean 
the chalice only. 

It is probable that this particular paten escaped because 
of the inaccessibility of the village, as approach to the district 
must have been very difficult till the drainage of the fens was 
carried to its present development. 

C. R Satle, M.A., made the following communication : 

A Tinder-box attributed to Shakespeare. 

This tinder-box (PI. VI.) and the papers in it were placed in 
noy hands in December, 1900. It is the property of Mrs R. I. 
Severs, of 10, King's Parade, Cambridge, and was found by 
her among her husband's goods shortly after his death. She 
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is of opinion that Mr Severs was unaware that it was in his 
possession, and that it came to him with other assets when 
he took on the establishment from Mr Dimmock, a stationer, 
in January, 1869. 

The size of the box is 10 x 2 x 4J inches. The wood 
is oak. 

The documents are to the following effect: 

Document 1.] 

Love is like the flint that strikes upon the steely 
Gives coldness heat, exerts the hidden flame, 
And spreads its sparkles round to warm the world. 

This Tinder box was given amongst other Household 
Gods, by John Shakespeare to his son William Shakespeare 
when he married Anne Hathaway 1582 and as {sic) re- 
mained in the family of the Hatha ways ever since — Was 
Bot {sic) by David Garrick at the sale of M. Hathaway's 
Coal Merchant in Colman Street in the City of London in 
the year 1701 (sic), and sold at his sale at Richmond. 

The lines upon the Top of this Paper was (sic) found in 
the Tinder box when it was sold at Hathaways Sale and sup- 
posed to have been written by our Immortal bard*. 

*^^* Water-mark, " Rocklesby & Morbey 1827." 

Document 2.] 

Lines written upon a Tinder Box in the Possession of 
M Forster 4 Lower James Street Golden Sqr (Suposed (sic) 
to have been Shakespeares) 

Love is like the flint, etc, (as above). 

Upon the bottom of the box appears the name of John 
Shakespeare. 

*^* Endorsed " Shakespeares Tinder Box Double Rotvmda 
with a Witness." No water-mark. 

The attribution to Shakespeare may be dismissed at once. 
It is wrong to say that the name John Shakespeare appears 
on the bottom of the box. All that can be seen are the 
initials "L. S." (the J turned the wrong way) and the date 

^ These lines do not ocoar, so far as I can discover, in Shakespeare's works. 
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''1569." The figures are not in Elizabethan character. The 
attribution to Shakespeare, if it rests on this inscription^ 
therefore falls to the ground. 

The date 1701 in connexion with David Garrick is unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch as he was not bom till 1716. As he died 
in 1779, we are driven to suppose that 1701 is .written in 
error for 1761 ; and, as we can see from three other mis- 
takes in the two documents that the writer was not a person 
of education, we may give him or her the benefit of the 
doubt. 

I have not been able to trace the sale of Garrick's 
effects. His books were sold at Richmond in 1823, and 
a copy of the sale catalogue, which I have examined, is 
in the British Museum Library. If the Garrick tradition is 
to be received favourably, the fact that one of the docu- 
ments is written on paper with the water-mark of 1827, 
and the other probably at the same time, may be borne 
in mind. 

I have shown the box to Mr C. H. Reed, the Keeper of 
the British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnography at 
the British Museum. He at once pronounced the object to 
be of Dutch workmanship; but was unwilling to assign a 
date to it, as traditional ornamentation of this character 
would naturally continue unchanged through a long period. 
He informed me that the last work of this kind which he 
had acquired, also Dutch, had come from New Guinea. But 
UDfortunately he was unable to find in the Museum Collection 
the purchases to which he referred. 

I also showed the box to Mr Hodge, of the firm of Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, through whom it will shortly be ofifered 
for sale^ Mr Hodge afiirmed also that the character of decora- 
tion appeared to him to be similar to that which he had seen 
on New Guinea clubs which had passed through his hands. 

He added that " the sale of Mr Hathaway's Coal Merchant 
in Colman Street " mentioned in the first document appeared 
to him, upon recollection, familiar : but I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to find any further confirmation. 

^ It was purohased by Mr Tregaskis, 232, High Holbom. 
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I regret that, through the illness and absence from 
Cambridge of Baron A. von Hugel, I have been unable to 
discover if we possess in our own Museum of Archaeology 
and of Ethnology any objects of Dutch or New Guinea work 
which would show any aflSnity to that now exhibited. 

The Curator of the Pitt Rivers Collection, of the Ethno- 
graphical Department, at the University Museum in Oxford, 
Mr Henry Balfour, to whom I sent a photograph of the box 
now exhibited, writes to me as follows : 

22 January 1901. 
Your tinder box is very interesting and I am glad to have seen 
the photograph. Wooden tinder boxes of this rectangular type with 
compartments have a wide distribution and I have a number of 
them from various regions, though none carved like yours. From 
the nature of the carving I should suppose that it is of Dutch 
provenance, the shape of the projecting flanges of the lid and base 
being very characteristic of Dutch domestic carving, ag. the hand- 
mangles which present this feature very commonly. The surface 
carving too might, I think, well be Dutch, though the particular 
design of the circular rosette on the lid occurs again and again in 
Norwegian and other Scandinavian carving, and this fact may make 
one inclined to locate the specimen further north in a region where 
Dutch and Scandinavian styles find a meeting ground. This would 
point to Denmark as being a likely spot. The date I should imagine 
might be anywhere between say 1720 and 1820 or 1830^ I regret 
that I have no specimen in my collection similar to this, although 
I have collected as a private hobby fire-making and lighting ap- 
pliances for many years, and have a very good collection at my 
house. 

Mr J. L. Andre, of Horsham, has also kindly given me his 
opinion : 

24 January 1901. 
AU the tinder boxes which I have seen have been round tin 
ones, but the shape of the one of which you send me a photograph 
resembles that of old English knife boxes which were hung up in 
a similar manner, and I have one resembling your tinder-box in 
the outlines of the back and of the lid. The chip carving on your 
example would suggest that it has a Scandinavian origin, and may 
be of late 17th century date^. 

^ I was oarefcd, in writing to Mr Balfour, to give him no olae by which he 
might be misled as to the date. * 

> Again, I gave Mr André no lead as to the date of the box. 
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I may here add that I have recently learnt of the existence 
of a tinder-box in the Home for Poor Travellers at Rochester, 
the house celebrated by Dickens: but in that example there 
was an absence of all attempt at decoration, though I am 
told that it is similar in design. I regret that I have been 
unable to obtain a photograph of it in time to exhibit it at 
this meeting. 

I am indebted to Mr Albert Hartshorne, of Shepton Mallet, 
for assistance in the preparation of this note. 

The Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D., pointed out the scandal of 
atta^ihing the name of Shakespeare to such forgeries. 

Mr W. B. Redfern mentioned that he had heard the 
box alluded to by those who had known Mr Dimmock, and 
that Mr Dimmock had been in the habit of putting it to 
a practical use. Mr Redfern also drew attention to a 
similar tinder-box bearing the date 1761 in the collection 
of Mr R. T. Mole of Edgbaston, Birmingham, a drawing of 
which appeared in the Cambridge Oraphic of 27 October, 
1900, page 5. 

Mr T. D. Atkinson made the following communication : 

The Seals of the Commonalty and of 
THE Mayor of Cambridge. 

After the great riot of 1381, certain chosen representatives 
of the Town appeared before Parliament in the enquiry as to 
the tumult. On being asked if they had authority under the 
common seal of the town, they replied in the negative, saying 
that the town had no common seaP. 

For nearly half a century after this the town had not a 
common seal. But on the Thursday after the Nativity of the 
Virgin [the 8th of September], 1423, that is, quite early in the 

1 Cooper, Annals, i. 123 (13S1). MS. Cole, zii, 128 b. 
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reign of King Henry VI, the Four-and-Twenty made the 
following ordinance : 

That there should be a common seal ordained, wliich should be kept m 
the treasury under the keja of the mayw and aldermen ; and thst all 
leases of houses, and all matters touching the commonalty, should be 
sealed therewith. And that the seal of the office of mayor should i«iuûn 
in the custody of the mayor for the term of his office '. 

The seal affixed to a deed dated 29th September, 1434, is 

1 J inches in diameter, and repre- 

sente an embattled bridge of four 
complete and two incomplete 
arches, and thereon, an es- 
cutcheon of France modern and 
England quarterly, supported 
by two angels kneeling. The 
legend is: s. C0MUNITATI3 
VILLE OANTEBRIOE' (PL VIIL, 
1 ; and fig. 1). 

The matrix of this seal is 
still preserved in the Town Iig. j 
Clerk's Office (PI. VII.). It is 
of bronze or some similar metal, 

gilded, and of admirable design. It has been mutilated, but 
the mutilations are not without interest, for they were done 
officially when, at some later time, probably in 1575, a new 
seal was obtained. I have attempted restorations of this and 
of two other seals. These restorations, I may explain, are not 
quite so conjectural as might at first appear; they have been 
made from an examination of the originals from which, with 
the aid of a magnifying glass, almost all the details can be 
made out*. 

1 Cooper, AmiaU, i. 171 (1423). 

) Cooper, AnnaU, L 171. British Museum, Bolphur oast, Is. S. 

■ FUte VIII., Nos. 1, 2, S are bom pbotograpbs of esBta of old impresaiong, 
and in the three processea some of the detail hss iaevitably been lost. Pig. 1, 
for the loon of whioh I am indebted to Meaare Macmillan mai Bowea, wu made 
before I knew of the eiiatence of the matrix reprodnoed on Plate VU, from 
Khicb the reader will be able to oorreat some detaila. Plate VIII., Mo. 4 ia from 
a oast of the matrix. 
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The face of the seal is circular but the handle is hexagonal ; 
it is trumpet-shaped, and probably terminated 
in a ring originally, but the end is broken off. 
Almost the whole of the rim is missing, only 
one-eighth of an inch of the circumference being 
preserved. This small fragment of the rim 
happens to be at the head of the seal and bears 
a small star which marked the head so that 
when the seal was being used it could be seen 
that the device was quite vertical (fig. 2). 1423. Conjbc- 

This seal probably continued in use till tubal Restor- 
1575, when Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, granted 
to the town the coat of arms which appears on the seal now in 
use (PI. VIII., 4). The grant is as follows : 

To All and Singular whereas, the most noble Prince of 

famous memory, King Henry the First, son of William Conqueror, did, 
by his letters patent, incorporate the town and borough of Cambridge 
with sundry liberties, whereby .they are to use about their necessary 
af&irs, one common seal of arms, as all other corporations do; since 
which time they have not only used in the same seal the portraiture of a 
bridge, but also made show thereof in colours, being no perfect arms, in 
such place and time, as by the magistrates of the said town and borough 
was thought most meet and convenient. And forasmuch as usually all 

incorporate towns do bear arms, I have not only set forth that their 

ancient common seal is a true and perfect arms, but also augmented and 
annexed imto the same arms, a crest and supporters, due and lawful to be 
borne, in manner and form following, that is to say. Gules a bridge, in 
chief a flower de luce gold between two roses silver, on a point wave three 
boats sable; and to the crest, upon the healme on a wreath gold and 
gules, on a mount vert a bridge silver. Mantled gules doubled silver. 
The arms supported by two Neptune's horses, the upper part gules, the 
nether part proper, finned gold, as more plainly appears depicted in the 
margin the seventh day of June, Anno Domini, 1575 ^ 

Among the payments made by the Borough Treasurers in 
1575, we find : 

Item, to y^ Hérault for graimtinge & settinge out y^ townes armes & 
patent thereof, v".* 

^ Grant of Arms preserved in the Town Clerk's Office. See also Cooper, 
AnnaU, ii. SSib (1575). 

> Cooper, AnnaU^ ii. 832 (Accounts of Town Treasurers 16 and 17 Eliz.). 
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The seal bears the legend : sigillum communitatis yillm 
CANTABRIGI^. The composition is very inferior to the earlier 
designs. Moreover crests are generally considered to be in- 
appropriate to corporate bodies and were not given to them 
till the sixteenth century. This particular crest, a bridge on a 
hill, is especially absurd. It will be noticed that the earlier 
seals are not coats of arms, but devices of which the Royal 
Arms, those of the grantor, form a part. 

On the 25th of May 1736 " the Right Honble Edward Earl 
of Oxford & Mortimer, Lord High Steward of this Corporation 
made a present to the sd. Corporation of a New Seal when the 
Old Seal was taken out of the Chest & broke into peices^" 

Although, as we have seen, the corporate body had no 
common seal till 1423, there had been for a long time past a 
seal belonging to the office of Mayor. This is indicated by the 
wording of the ordinance of 1423, quoted above, ordering a 
common seal. The ordinance also shews that the Mayor's 
seal was to be continued after the common seal had come 
into use. Affairs of minor importance were to be sealed, and 
are still sealed, with the Mayor's seal. 

William Cole mentions' a seal bearing the arms of France 
and England on a deed of 1351, but he does not state whether 
it is the common seal or that of the Mayoralty. From the fact 
that it was used in the reign of King Edward III before his 
conquest of France, and yet bears the arms of France, Cole 
concludes that the seal is earlier than the reign of Edward 
III. But Edward adopted the fleurddis in 1340. 

The earliest example known to me of an official seal of the 
Mayor of Cambridge is one attached to a document dated 
1352. In that year the Alderman and brethren of the Gild of 
Corpus Christi executed a deed appointing John Hardy curator 
of their estates, and in the deed' they request William Horwood, 
Mayor, to seal it with his official seal^ because it was better 

^ Corp. Common Day Book, 25 May, 1736. 

> MS. Oole, zii. 12S b. 

> Deed preserved in Corpus Christi College Muniment Boom : 31. 85. See 
also Cooper, Annals, i. 100 (1349), and MS. Cole, xii. 127 h, 

4 « le seal de sonn mairealtee." 
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known than their own'. The seal affixed in compliance with 
this request is an inch and a half in diameter and is inscribed 
S[ia]lLLUM MAJOKITATia VILLB CfANTEBEtQIK] (PL VIII., 2; and 

fig. 3). The device is an embattled 
bridge of four round arches, over a 
river. In the middle of the bridge 
is a gateway tower surmounted by 
an object which might be a crock eted 
spire. On either side of the tower 
is a shield bearing the lions of 
England, and supported by a Hon. 
This seal is an excellent piece of 
work. Not perhaps quite so beauti- 
ful in design as the common seal Fig. 3. Maïor'b Seal m nea 

e 1 inn -i ■ iL 1 JL II r " 1*62. CoMJKOTDBil. Bb- 

01 1423, it is nevertheless full of «tokatioh. 
good crisp drawing and minute de- 
tail. The strange-looking cusps in the arches are, I believe, a 
rude attempt at perspective. 

In 1471 the Mayor used a seal with a device slightly 
difiFerent from that of 1352 (PI. VIII., 3; and fig 4). A dispute 
had arisen between Corpus Christi 
College and William Godfrey, a bur- 
gess, respecting a piece of land in 
St Mary's Parish. The matter was 
referred to John Connyngesburgh, 
clerk, Doctor of Law, President of the . 
University, and John Croft, Mayor. 
They made their award on the 15tb 
of November, 1471, and to it affixed 

their seab*. That of the Mayor is pig, 4, Mâiob's Skil 1 
circular and is about the same size as 
the earlier seal and bears the legend 
siQiLLU. MAJORiTATis VILLE [canJt. The device consists of a 
level bridge of four arches over a river, and thereon an 

' "Dooee « Cantebriege le demsTii de 1' annûoiftaion de ûre Dame 1' ann 
de nra Seign le B07 Edward tieroe apiea la Coaqn«at vijnt & BiBmâ." 

* bave Bette onr Seeles of owe OffioeB aToresaid the it da; of november 
thellemth yeaf oC tbe leigne of Eyog Edward the lonrth. 
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escutcheon of France ancient and England quarterly supported 
by two lions*. The design is bald and uninteresting. • The 
level bridge is ugly and in strong contrast with the bold rise 
of those in the earlier seals, the arches are four-centred and 
poor, and there is a general lack of detail. The use of France 
Ancient in heraldry at so late a date is remarkable. 

In the seventeenth century' the Mayor used a seal bearing 
the present town arms, but without the helm, crest, or sup- 
porters. It was oval and measured 1§ in. by 1^^ in., and on the 
border was the legend: SEAL OF the mayoralty of the 
BOROUGH OF CAMBRIDGE. There is a slight leaf enrichment 
round the edge. The matrix is preserved in the Town Clerk's 
Office. 

There is a seventeenth century variant' of this seal, oval, 
and measuring 1^ in. by 1^ in. It has no legend nor the 
enrichment round the edge. 

The seal at present used by the mayor is exactly like the 
last, bearing the town arms, without crest or supporters, legend 
or enriched border. It is an oval measuring 1-^ in. by 1^^ in. 
and has a neat turned wood handle. It was probably made 
early in the eighteenth century or in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century*. ^ 

I have to express my thanks to Mr Alderman Kett, Mayor, 
to Mr H. M. Taylor, M.A., late Mayor, and to the Town Clerk, 
for shewing me the seals in their possession and for allowing 
me to reproduce them; and also to the Master and to the 
Bursar of Corpus Christi College for the same kindness. 

^ Award preseryed in Corpus Christi CoUege Maniment Boom : 31. 13. See 
also MS. Cole, xii. 127 6, and Cooper, AnnaU^ i. 219. 

' Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Seals in MSS. Department, Iz. 9; and sulphur cast. 

» Ibid. Ix. 7. 

^ It appears to be identical with No. Ix. S in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue, 
attributed to the seventeenth century. 
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Wednesday, March 13, 1901. 
Dr Qlaisheb, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following was announced : 

Mr Edward Broome. 

The Rev. John Vavassor Durell, M.A. 

Mr William Mortlock Palmer. 

The Rev. W. Q. Searle, M.A., made the following commu- 
nication : 

On a Medal op Justinian I. 

In the year 1751 there was found by some Turkish 
labourers, in the ruins of an old fort near Caesarea of 
Cappadocia, a gold medallion of the celebrated emperor 
Justinian I. (527-565), the prince whose general was the 
renowned Belisarius, the conqueror of Africa and Italy. 

It was purchased by Count Desalleurs, the ambassador of 
France at Constantinople, for the sum of 758 irs. (or £30), 
being of the estimated value of 540 frs. (or about £22). This 
medallion the Count forwarded to M. Rouillé, count de Jouy, 
minister and secretary of state of King Louis XY, to be pre- 
sented to him. It was placed in his coin-cabinet, which then 
for many years had been kept in the Bibliothèque du Roi, in 
the building now known as the Bibliothèque Nationale. 

In 1759 M. de Boze published an account of this splendid 
acquisition of the royal collection in the Mém, de VAcad. des 
Inscriptions, Vol. xxvi., but without adding anything further to 
our knowledge. 

This medallion, of almost unique character, being three 
inches in diameter and weighing half a Roman pound, or 36 
of the ordinary gold coins or solidi, was justly considered one 
of the greatest ornaments of the Paris coin-room, and remained 
there in safety until and through the dangerous period of the 
Terror. 
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In that wild time men possessing more zeal than know- 
ledge proposed to the National Convention to melt down the 
gold coins of the collection, but M. J. J. Barthélémy, the 
author of the Travels of the Young Anacharsis, then in bis 
77th year, who had for many years, indeed since 1745, been 
keeper of the coins, pleaded so earnestly with Gilbert Romme, 
one of the members of the Convention and president of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, who had been commissioned 
to make a report on this proposition, that the latter persuaded 
the Convention to abandon an act of such transcendent van- 
dalism ; and so the medallion of Justinian escaped the ciTicible 
for some years longer. 

All through the Directorate, the Consulate, the Empire 
and the Restoration this unique medallion remained un- 
harmed in its home in the Rue de Richelieu. It was there 
also when described by Mionnet in his well-known Catalogue 
of Roman coins. In that Catalogue the coins are priced, and 
this wonderful medallion was valued at £80, a sum very far 
below what it would have fetched if it ever could have been 
put up to auction. 

At last, in 1831, its long existence came to an end. 

In the night of the 5th to the 6th day of November the 
coin-room of the Bibliothèque Royale was broken into, and an 
immense booty was gathered together and carried off. 

According to M. du Mersan the culprit was a certain 
Fossard, who had made his escape from the galleys. He 
had hidden himself in a dark comer in the library of printed 
books, and as there was only one door between the library 
and the coin-room, when all was quiet he made his way into 
the latter through a hole which he made in the door by 
means of a centrebit and hand-saw. Once there, he broke 
open a cupboard which contained the keys of the coin- 
cabinets, and so was master of the situation. Having the 
whole night before him, he lit a lantern and went system- 
atically through the cabinets; he pulled out the drawers to 
inspect their contents, but did not take the trouble to push 
them back into their places, and they were found next morning 
in that condition. At last he came to the cabinet containing 
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the series of imperial Roman coins. This he emptied into his 
bags, adding to the coins whatever else he found of the same 
metal. 

Having got his booty together towards the dawn, he made 
his escape by means of a rope from a window of the coin- 
room which looked into the Bue de Richelieu. A patrol of 
soldiers, which passed a few minutes afterwards, noticed the 
rope which Fossard had left hanging from the window; they 
roused the porter of the establishment, who gave the alarm — 
but it was too late. 

It was a grievous loss, the most daring and dreadful blow 
that any criminal had ever dealt a historical museum. What 
was astounding was the cool way in which the authorities of 
the Bibliothèque at first behaved themselves. They sent to 
the newspapers notes, stating that they had lost the value of 
£4000 in gold, making no mention of the artistic loss, giving 
no description of the medals, and Bering no reward for their 
recovery. A mere grocer of the Rue de St Denis would have 
shewn more energy if he had lost his dog. However, as public 
opinion began to speak out, the authorities improved their 
circular; then, on more careful investigation, they found that 
the intrinsic value of the lost objects was £20,000. 

The intrinsic value of the plunder must surely be ex- 
aggerated, unless the Revue dee Deux Mondes has got con- 
fused between the value of the antiquities and the value of 
the metal, as £20,000 worth of gold would at £4 an ounce 
weigh 400 lbs., a somewhat heavy weight for one man or even 
two men to carry off. A rough calculation of the weight of 
the booty would perhaps reduce it to the half 

So spoke the Refoue dee Deux Mondes (14 Nov. 1831, Vol. rv.) 
soon after the robbery ; it then went off into hysterical invec- 
tives against the keepers of the collections, especially Raoul 
Rochette, and finished the article by suggesting that the 
nation should offer the thief £40,000 on condition of the 
restoration of the coins; and, if he did so, that it should 
appoint him keeper of the coins, since he who knows how 
the medals could be taken would certainly know how to keep 
them in safety. 

0. A, 8. Comm. Vol. X. 10 
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Now Fossard had a brother who was a working jeweller ; 
with him he at once deposited the bags of coins, of which a 
great portion were immediately melted down in the hope that 
so the evidence of the stolen articles would disappear. 

The next day all the newspapers announced the sacri- 
legious crime, and the receiver, dreading discovery, passed 
the following night with his son in conveying away the bags 
with the coins; he hid them in the river Seine by one of 
the piers of the bridge de la Toumelle. The burglar was, 
however, arrested shortly afterwards, as was also the receiver, 
who confessed his share in the deed and pointed out the 
place where the stolen articles that remained intact were 
hidden. These were then recovered and returned to the 
coin-room. 

Fossard the burglar was condemned to the hulks for life, 
and his accomplices received proportional sentences. 

So far M. du Mersan, one of the officials, in his history of 
the coin-room, writing before 1838. M. Babelon, however, 
though referring to him, mentions more than one thief being 
engaged in the plunder of the coins, but without giving any of 
the details mentioned by M. du Mersan. 

The sentences, according to the Moniteur of 17 Jan. 1833, 

were: 

Etienne Fossard 40 years, 

Drouilhot 20 „ 

Fossard père 10 „ 

two others being acquitted. Fossard père was probably the 

working jeweller spoken of by du Mersan as the burglar's 

brother, and Drouilhot the assistant burglar. 

The booty was considerable every way, even enormous. 

According to M. £. Babelon and the Revue des Deux Mondes 

there were carried oflF: 

Roman gold medallions ... 95 



Other gold coins 

Gold medals of the Kings of France 

Other gold coins 

Greek gold coins 



3192 

c. 700 

65 

30 

60 
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Other articles that were carried oflF were : 

The patera of Rennes, a beautiful gold plate 6 inches 
in diameter, with a bas relief of Hercules and 
Bacchus in the centre, and 16 gold coins of the 
period A.P. 150-220 mounted in artistic frames 
round the edge. 

The gold cup of Chosroes, the Sassanidan king of 
Persia. 

The jewels of the tomb of Childeric I., king of the 
Francs, who reigned 458-482, before the arrival of 
Hengist and Horsa in Britain, discovered in 1653, 
consisting of arms, fibulae, a great number of small 
gold ornaments formerly attached to the king's 
mantle, which Napoleon I. called bees, replacing 
therefore on his imperial robe the Capetian fleur- 
de-lis with actual bees; the king's seal, &c., 

and other priceless objects in gold. 

The cameos having no metal value, the robber did not 
meddle with them. The patera of Rennes was recovered, 
and some other articles. 

When the plunder was recovered, it was found that most 
of the gold jewels of Childeric's tomb and more than 2000 
gold coins had been melted down. Of the coins many were 
unique, others not recorded or of an archaeological and aiiiistic 
importance quite exceptional. This would leave 2000 coins 
and medals as having been recovered according to the state- 
ment of M. Babelon, the head of the Paris coin-cabinet, in 
his paper in the Mém, de la Soc, Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France of 1898, but M. Maurice Prou, also in the coin- 
room, says: "They only recovered the gold articles which 
were not coins." Surely both these gentlemen cannot be 
right. 

The two medallions which M. Babelon in his paper most 
regrets are one huge medallion of Justinian and some fairly 
large ones, a gold medallion of Domitian and two similar 
medallions of Commodus. These latter were the more in- 
teresting because Roman gold medallions did not become 

10—2 
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comparatively common till the reign of Caracalla. He com- 
forted himself, however, with respect to the Domitian and 
the Justinian, with the knowledge that engravings, though 
incorrect ones, of these two coins existed, of the latter in 
Mionnet, of the former by M. de Boze. 

This paper of M. Babelon recalled to the memory of 
M. Grueber, of the British Museum coin-room, that a num- 
ber of sulphur moulds of the rarest coins of the French 
cabinet had been sent over to the Museum before 1831. 
He looked at the collection, and was pleased to find that 
it included the moulds of the great Justinian medallion. 
He wrote to M. Babelon, whose delight may be imagined. 
Sulphur casts were sent to Paris, and soon the French 
coin-room possessed once more practically, thanks to the 
galvanoplastie art, its long lost medallion in all its historic 
interest. 

Learning this history, I begged M. Grueber to let the 
Fitzwilliam Museum have a replica, and to the kindness of 
the authorities of the coin-room we owe it that I have the 
pleasure of exhibiting it to-day to our Society. Mr Ready, 
who is employed by the British Museum for such purposes, 
made the electrotype reproduction of the medallion. 

The real medallion weighed (as I have said) 36 solidi, 
or half a Roman pound. It was not the biggest of these 
elephantine coins. The Frankish King Chilperic, who began 
to reign in the year 561 and died 584, shewed to Gregory, 
the bishop of Tours, who mentions the fact, some similar ones 
weighing 72 solidi or a pound of gold, and in the Imperial 
cabinet at Vienna there are medallions of Constantius II. and 
of Valons weighing 40, 48, 56, and even 90 solidi. The coins 
in the possession of King Chilperic were struck by order of 
the Emperor Tiberius Constantius (578-582) and bore, ac- 
cording to the bishop's account, on the obverse the inscrip- 
tion: Tiberii Constantini perpetui augusti round his head, 
and on the reverse a triumphal chariot drawn by four horses, 
with the inscription Gloria romanorum. It must, however, 
be stated that no such type now is found even on coins 
of the ordinary size of Tiberius Constantius, and that the 
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inscription on the reverse is not found after Justinian L, who 
died in 565. 

Other large medallions there are of the later emperors in 
the great collection, but ^hey consist of smaller coins let into 
very wide and decorated frames of gold. There are very large 
gold coins found among the Oriental series. 

The medallion, which was struck about 1350 years ago, 
but bears no mark of date, has unfortunately no matter of 
historical interest to tell us. The obverse represents the 
emperor nearly full face, helmeted, in armour, wearing a 
military cloak and holding a javelin in his right hand; the 
inscription is D. N. Justinianus P. P. Aug. On the reverse 
he is represented in full military habit and holding a spear, 
as riding from left to right, preceded by a winged Victory 
holding a trophy, a star being in the field of the coin; the 
inscription is Salus et gloria romanorum. (This inscription is 
not apparently found on any other coins. Gloria Romanorum 
is frequently found, but Salus Romanorum is only found on 
silver coins of Eugenius, who usurped the purple.) In the 
exergue, or the part of the face of the coin cut off by 
the ground-line, on which the emperor is marching, the 
word CONOB is seen. This word is commonly found on the 
solidus (a gold coin) from the time of the emperor Valen- 
tinianus I. (364-375), implying (as is commonly stated) that 
the coin was struck at Constantinople, and further that 72 
of them weighed a pound, OB being the Greek numerals for 
72. Similar words are found for other mints: trob (Treves), 
ANTOB (Antioch), sirob (Sirmium), aqob (Aquileia), mdob 
(Mediolanum), tesob (Thessalonica), and, what is most in- 
teresting to us, AVQOB (London, on a coin of Magnus 
Maximus). But that OB signifies 72 is disputed in the 
new edition of Cohen's great Catalogue of Roman coins; 
the letters certainly occur on silver coins, though not fre- 
quently; on at least one bronze coin of Justinian and his 
uncle Justin of the year 527 ; besides this the word coNOB 
occurs not only on the solidus, but also very frequently on 
the half and on {he third of the solidus, when the formula 
OB = 72 is manifestly incorrect. 
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In some cases also on coins of the later Western empire 
we find, in conjunction with CONOB in the field of the 
coins, RM for Rome, RV for Ravenna, AR for Aries, MD for 
Mediolanum (Milan); this seems to shew that not even can 
the CON be considered as the mint-mark of Constantinople. 

It would seem, then, that the presence of the word CONOB 
on a medallion of this weight does not cast any doubt on the 
genuineness of it, 

I mentioned the seal-ring of King Childeric as having 
been carried off with the coins. It was melted up, and the 
only traces remaining of it were a mutilated plaster im- 
pression and some incorrect engravings, till in 1857 one of 
the assistants in the Paris coin-room (M. Dauban) found a 
sealing-wax impression of it fastened into a MS. of a life 
of Ste-Geneviève in the Library of Ste-Geneviève. This 
impression was very well made, and is in perfect preser- 
vation; it had been made 200 years before by Père du 
Molinet, the author of the above life. Thus this wax im- 
pression and the moulds of the British Museum fortunately 
restored to students the true appearance of the two inte- 
resting monuments of antiquity, the seal of the Frankish 
King Childeric, and the medallion of the Roman Emperor 
Justinian. 

Dr James made the following communications : 

On the Sculptures on the South Portal of the 
Abbey Church at Malmesbury. 

The south poi*tal of Malmesbury Abbey Church is a very 
famous monument of Ancient English sculpture. Over and 
over again has it been engraved, and a good deal has been 
written about the interpretation of the reliefs with which it 
is covered. I venture to come forward with a fresh inter- 
pretation of some of these subjects; and of course I do not 
doubt that mine is the only one possible. I am at any 
rate quite certain that my predecessors are wrong in several 
cases. 
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The great door is surrounded by three rows of medallions 
containing figured subjects. Two detailed descriptious of these 
are known to me. One was made in 1634 by an anonymous 
tourist whose notes are preserved in Lansdowne MS. 213, 
and are reproduced in Mackenzie Walcott's Guide to the 
Abbey (1897). The other is in Professor C. R. Cockereirs 
Iconography of the West Front of Wells Cathedral (1851 : 
Appendix D, pp. 40 — 46). In both an attempt is made to 
identify the subject of each sculpture. 

These two authorities are at variance with me and with 
each other as to the number of medallions, to begin with. 
The possibility of a discrepancy is due to the very mutilated 
condition — I might almost say annihilation — of the sculp- 
tures on the lower part of the portal. Towards the bottom 
several of them are absolutely undecipherable. The surface of 
the stone has entirely perished. There need, however, be no 
uncertainty as to the number of medallions which originally 
existed. In the two inner arches these medallions are of 
two kinds: small circular ones on the upright piers, and 
larger ones, approaching an oval form, round the arch. It 
is important to note that 'Hhere is no impost-moulding to 
divide the upright or pier ribs from the voussoirs," to use 
CJockerelFs words; but the form of the medallions effect- 
ually separates off arch from pier in the case of the two 
inner cordons. 

In the innermost cordon there have been 8 small medal- 
lions on each side of the piers, and 11 large ones on the 
voussoirs: in all, 27. So far I agree with Cockerell: the 
tourist of 1634 counts 28. 

The second cordon has the same number of small 
medallions, 8 on each side on the uprights, and 14 on the 
voussoirs: in all, 30. Cockerell agrees here: the tourist 
makes 27. 

In the third or outermost cordon all the medallions are 
large ellipses of uniform size throughout. On the uprights 
there are 4 on each side, on the voussoirs, 13; in all, 21. 
Cockerell agrees again: the tourist makes 23. 

My reckoning of the total number of medallions for the 
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several arches is therefore 27 for the innermost arch, 30 
for the second, and 21 for the outermost. In all 78. The 
tourist accidentally agrees in this total, but is wrong id 
detail. Cockerell agrees in detail with me, but when he 
comes to speak of the whole he reckons 70 subjects only, 
omitting by accident the eight subjects on the uprights of 
the outermost arch. There is therefore no real discrepancy 
between his calculation and mine : and my disagreement with 
the tourist causes me no uneasiness, for he is very wild in his 
reckoniug and in his identification. 

One prelimiuary remark of a general nature must be made 
at this point. The medallions on the uprights are not con- 
nected in subject with those on the voussoirs. In the two 
inner arches they are marked off from these by their different 
form and size. In the case of the outer arch the size is uni- 
form throughout: but the internal evidence of the subjects 
themselves is decisive. This has been seen by Cockerell, but 
not by the tourist: the latter tries to make a consecutive 
series of subjects run through the whole of each cordon, and 
fails disastrously. 

We will now take the arches one by one and go through 
the sculptures of each in detail. 

I. Innermost arch. We begin at the bottom on the 
left-hand side, and take in one group the eight medallions 
on the upright pier. My description is as follows, reading 
upwards : 

1. Mutilated seated figure. 

2, 3. Quite gone. 

4. Single human figure, mutilated. 

5. Peacock, with head to Z., looking back to R, 

6. Man with head and hands on the ground to Z., apparently about 
to turn a somersault. 

7. Two beasts, back to back, with their heads turned inwards. 

8. An angel, full-face. 

The tourist of 1634 also reads the subjects upwards. He 
interprets thus : ^ 

1. Defaced. 

2. Light from chaos. 
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3. Sea divided from land. 

4. The Lord sits and beholds. 

5. He makes fowls. 

6. He makes fish. 

7. He makes the beasts. 

8. The Spirit moves on the face of the waters. 

Cockerell, reading downwards, sees generally, in the 32 
small medallions on the uprights^ a scheme of the signs of 
the Zodiac and occupations of the months. In detail, he 
reads our medallions thus : 

8. The Almighty. 

7. Capricomus, for January. 

6. Defaced : action unintelligible, perhaps Aquarius. 

The remaining medallions he characterizes as " too de- 
graded and imperfect to attempt an illustration." 

I now pass to the eleven larger medallions on the 
voussoirs of this same cordon. There is a general agree- 
ment that they represent the early history of man, and read 
from left to right. 

1. Christ creating Adam, who is an inanimate figure on Z. 

2. Christ creating Eve from Adam's side. Adam sleeping on L, 

3. The Prohibition of the Tree of Knowledge. The Tree is on Z., 
then Christ, then Adam and Eve. 

4. The Fall. Adam on Z. Eve takes the apple from the mouth of 
the serpent coiled round the Tree on R, The serpent is not human- 
headed. 

5. Adam and Eve crouch behind two trees, and face R, 

6. (Key-stone.) Christ stands facmg Z. with hand raised. In His 
X. hand He holds a curious curved object, probably a scroll. 

These two medallions (5 and 6) form one subject, the 
Detection of Adam and Eve. 

7. The Expulsion. Christ, on Z., thrusts Adam and Eve away to /?. 

8. An angel, standing in the centre, gives a spade to Adam on Z. and 
a distaff to Eve on R, 

9. Eve sits spinning on Z. : Adam, on R.^ digs. 

10. A seated figure (probably Eve) on Z. with a child (Cain or perhaps 
Seth) on her lap. Adam (?) on R.^ facing Z., speaks. Most likely this is 
the Birth of Cain. 

11. Much mutilated. A figure on Z. leans on a staff A mutilated 
figure in the centre. A smaller figure on R, faces Z. 
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I suspect that this represents the death of Cain, who was 
accidentally shot with an arrow by the blind Lamech, guided 
thereto by the youth Tubal Cain, who mistook the move- 
ments of Cain, concealed in a bush, for those of a wild 
beast. It is almost as common a subject in the cycles of 
Genesis-illustrations as any that are derived directly from 
the canonical text. I may be wrong here, but I cannot 
see that the medallion can possibly represent either the 
sacrifice of Cain or the death of Abel. In my view, the 
figure on the L, would be Lamech leaning on his bow, that 
in the centre the dying Cain, and that on R, the young 
Tubal Cain. 

The tourist of 1634 gives the following interpretations : 

(9) 1. Adam made. 
(10) 2. Adam. sleeps and woman made. 
(11, 12) 3. Paradise. (12) Adam left there. 

(13) 4 Devil tempts Eva 

(14) 5. They hide themselves. 

(15) 6. God calls to them. 

(16) 7. God thrusts them out. 

(17) 8. A spade and distaff given. 

(18) 9. Adam digs: Eve spins. 

(19) 10. Eve brings forth Cain. 

(20) 11. Abel tills the earth. 

An error in numbering has here crept into the tourist's 
notes. He makes two scenes out of the third medallion, and 
calls them (11) Paradise, (12) Adam left there. Otherwise the 
only disagreement with me is in his interpretation of the last, 
very much mutilated, subject. 

Cockerell's interpretations are as follows : 

1. The creation of Adam. 

2. The creation of Eve. 

3. The Paradise. 

4. The temptation. 

5. The fall, Adam and Eve hide in the garden. 

6. The Almighty (in the key-stone) discovers them. 

7. The condemnation. 

8. The expulsion from Paradise, the gate of which is seen. 

9. Adam delves and Eve spins. 
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10. The Almighty enthroned and a small figure before Him, possibly 
the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice. 

11. Much defaced, may be the murder of Abel or the lamentation over 
his body. 

The description of nos. 7, 8, 10, 11 I take to be certainly 
misleading. 

Next come the eight smaller medallions on the right-hand 
pier. These I read downwards : 

1, 2, 3. Single mutilated figures. 

4. Two figures stand and converse. 

5. Single figure, mutilated. 

6. 7, 8. Quite gone. 

The tourist tries to continue the series of Biblical sub- 
jects : 

(21, 22) 1, 2. Two angels for keepers. 

(23) 3. Abel walks in the field. 

(24) 4. Cain meets him. 

(25) 5. Cain kills Abel. 

(26, 27, 28) 6, 7, 8. Demolished quite. 

There is nothing to be said in favour of these interpre- 
tations. 

Cockerell speaks in general terms, reading the two uprights 
(of the first and second cordons) together. He says : 

*' On the east side, the sixteen are scarcely more intelligible (than on 
the west); here are five human figures, and groups, and we trace Leo, 
Virgo, Gemini, and Sagittarius (like a^ Centaur) sufi&ciently to confirm 
the belief that the corresponding months, and perhaps their labours and 
productions, were intended." 

II. The second arch. The eight small medallions on the 
left-hand pier, reading from the bottom, are as follows : 

1. Crouching figure, mutilated. 

2, 3. Quite gone. 

4. Two fish (Î). 

5. Seated figure. 

6. Figm^e with knees somewhat bent. 

7. Two figures standing. 

8. An angeL 
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The tourist only enumerates five medallions, evidently the 
five uppermost : " 

1, 2. God sits and beholds the world (=niy nos. 4, 5). 

3. Cain is a fugitive (=my no. 6). 

4. He comes to Eve (s=no. 7). 

5. An angel (=no. 8). 

Cockereirs identifications, picked out of his continuous 
text, are (reading from above): 

8. An angel, which may probably signify "the Spirit of God which 
moved upon the face of the waters." 

7. A male and female figure, the latter draped : on which I offer no 
other conjecture than the possibility of their meaning " the morning and 
the evening were the first day." 

He offers no other explanations of the individual medal- 
lions. 

We continue with the larger medallions on the voussoirs, 
fourteen in number. It is agreed that these illustrate Old 
Testament history, and read fi:om left to right. 

1. Christ (on Z.) gives an axe to Noah, commanding him to build 
the Ark. 

2. Noah, facing Z., works at the ark with an adza 

3. Seven or eight figures (one with a paddle) in the ark. 

4. An angel on Z., flying down, holds the blade of Abraham's sword. 
Abraham holds the hand (?) of Isaac (mutilated) on R. 

5. Abraham, stooping, holds the horns of the ram (on K). 

6. A nimbed figure on Z. stands and speaks to a seated figure on 
K with staff. Over the head of the latter and outside the medallion is 
a roimded mass of broken carving, which might represent either sim, 
moon, and stars, or the heads of cattle. 

I believe that this scene is either Qod shewing Abraham 
the stars (Gen. xv. 5) and promising to make him a great 
nation: or, more probably, Joseph telling his dream to Jacob 
(or interpreting Pharaoh's dream). If it represents the pro- 
mise to Abraham, there has been a confusion made between 
the promise of Gen. xv. and that of Gen. xxii. 

7. The Burning Bush. God in a tree on Z. Moses on R, : one hand 
to his face, the other taking off his shoe. 

8. Moses (Aaron on Z.) strikes the rock on K 

9. On Z. two figures seated on the top of a battlemented enclosure. 
They look up. On R, Moses (horned) stretches his hand to Z. and 
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takes the tables of the Law(?) from a head or hand on the edge of 
the medallion. 

10. Samson rends the lion. 

11. Samson, with the gates of Gaza on his back, goes to R. 

12. Samson pulls at columns supporting a roof on which are seen 
figures. 

13. David, with his knee on the back of a lion or bear, takes a lamb 
out of its mouth. 

14. David on L. with sling, Gk)liath (broken) on R, 

The tourist of 1634: 

Qod delivers Noah the axe. 

Noah works in the ark. 

Eight persons saved. 

Abraham offers Isaac. 

The lamb caught in the bush. 

Moses talks with his father. 

Moses keeping sheep. 

Moses and Aaron striking the rock. 

Moses reads the law to the elders. 

Samson tearing the lion. 

Samson bearing the city gates. 

The Philistines put out his eyes. 

David rescues the lamb. 

David fights with Goliath. 

I am in agreement with the tourist iu all but four cases. 
Cockerell's interpretations are : 

1. The command to Noah. 

2. Noah builds the ark. 

3. The family in the ark, which is supported by many pillars. 

4. Noah's sacrifice. 

5. The sacrifice of Isaac ; the ram caught in the thicket, etc. 

6. The promises to Abraham. 

7. The Almighty in the burning bush. 

8. Moses and Aaron : these two last forming the centre and key- 
stones of the arch, not without their symbolical meaning. 

9. Moses stretches his rod over Egypt. 

10. Samson rends "the lion as he would a kid." 

11. He carries off the gates of Gaza. 

12. He diverts the Philistines. 

13. David slayeth the lion and the bear. 
14 David slays the Philistines. 

The explanations of nos. 4, 8, 9 are not successful. 
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The small medallions on the right-hand pier : 

1. A man on Z. about to kill a beast on R. 

2. Eerhaps an angel. 

3. A single figure mutilated. 

4. Gone. 

5. A single figure. 

6. 7, 8. Quite gone. 

The tourist draws on his fancy and continues the series of 
subjects from the life of David, thus : 

(20) 1. Goliath slain. 

(21) 2. An angel. 

(22) 3. David rests himself. 

(23) 4. Defaced quite. 

(24) 5. David walks to Beth-horon. 

(25) 6. David's entertainment there. 
(26, 27) 7, 8. Demolished quite. 

We have already seen what Cockerell says of these medal- 
lions. He appears to recognize Leo, Virgo, Gemini, and 
Sagittarius as a centaur, amongst them : but I own I cannot 
follow him. 

III. The outermost cordon. As has been already stated, 
the medallions on the uprights number only four on each 
side; they each occupy two stones, and are twice as large 
as those on the inner piers. Those on the left hand are 
the only ones decently preserved: but it is impossible not 
to see that the motif of those on the right was a similar 
one. In each we have an upright figure, sometimes armed, 
standing on a prostrate one. I have no doubt that these 
are meant for Virtues conquering Vices, a theme derived from 
the Psychomachia of Prudentius, and exceedingly popular in 
early medieval art. It is well known that the poem in 
question occurs copiously illustrated in a good many manu- 
scripts. One, perhaps the finest of all, now at Corpus Christi 
College, belonged to the Abbey of Malmesbury. 

There appears to have been originally eight of these groups 
in our sculptures. In the Psychomachia only seven contests 
are described at length: but this is not really a stumbling- 
block. Where more than seven Virtues and Vices were 
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required by the artist, it was the habit to supply them. 
Thus on the portal of the Chapter House at Salisbury 
there are fourteen such groups, and in a window of the 
Collegiate Church of St Florentins at Niederhaslach there 
are twelve. 

The individual groups on the portal hardly admit of 
being assigned specially. I describe them as following, from 
the bottom: 

1. Quite defaced. 

2. A Virtue strikes a Vice on the head with a club (which projects 
outside the medallion). Trace of a figure on Z. 

3. A Virtue stands on a Vice and pierces her with a spear. 

4. A Virtue with shield and spear stands on a Vice. 

Of the four corresponding reliefs on the right I can say 
no more than I have already said: that they are very badly 
defaced, but evidently represented groups Kke those on the 
left pier. 

The tourist is not fortunate in his explanations of these 
eight reliefs. He says : 

1, 2. Defaced quite. 

3. John ihe forerunner of Christ. 

4. Michael the archangel. 

On the right he tries, as usual, to connect the reliefs with 
those above them, and in this case he allows for six scenes 
instead of four. Thus : 

(18) 1. Michael overthrows the devil. 

(19) 2. Mary mourning for Jesus. 
(20, 21, 22, 23) 3, 4. Demolished quite. 

Cockerell is on the right track, but comes to a wrong 
conclusion. He says : 

"We now proceed to the subjects of the outer rim (of the New 
Testament) and its corresponding uprights or piers. These contain four 
angels in each, who are vanquishing vices or demons in various attitudes ; 
and these eight, together with the Qabriel in the annunciation, of which 
they form suite, complete the nine angels, the constant accompaniment 
of ecclesiastical symbolism, and the fitting guardian of every sacred right 
(does he mean rite?) and locality." 

The reliefs on the voussoirs of this arch are thirteen in 
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number, each occupying two stones, and they illustrate the 
New Testament history: 

1. The Annunciation. Gahriel on L. The Vii^n on R, 

2. The Nativity. The Virgin in bed, her head to R. Joseph at her 
feet. The manger above in the centre. 

3. The lower halves of three draped figures (the surface of the upper 
stone is quite gone). The scene may have been the angel and the shep- 
herds: less probably the Magi on their way to Bethlehem. They are 
almost always mounted. 

4. Three figures looking to R, In Basire's engraving in the Vet'mUx 
Monumenta one of them appears to be carrying a cup. This, if correct, 
would make it pretty certain that they are the Magi, which is in any 
case probable. 

6. Joseph (?) on L. The Virgin carrying the Child towards a building 
on R. The Presentation, probably. 

6. Baptism of Christ. John, on Z., pours water on the head of 
Christ. Water surrounds His feet. There seems to have been a third 
figure on J?., most likely an angel holding the clothes. 

7. Entry into Jerusalem. Christ riding to /L on an ass. 

8. The Last Supper. Christ, a larger figure than the rest, in the 
centre. 

9. Christ on the Cross. The Virgin on Z., St John on R. The 
crucified figure projects obliquely (to R.) outside the medallion. 

10. Entombment. Two bearded figui*es bury the body. Three lamps 
hang above. 

11. The Resurrection. Christ steps ut of the tomb. The lid lies 
obliquely across it. No other figure remains. 

12. The Ascension : a group of seated figures. Christ's feet seen in 
the cloud above. 

13. Pentecost. A similar scene to the last, but with the dove above. 

The tourist of 1634 says: 

1. The angels come to Mary. 

2. Mary in childbed. 

3. The three wise men come to Christ. 

4. They find Him. 

5. Joseph, Mary and Christ go into Egypt. 

6. Christ curses the fig-tree. 

7. He rides on an ass to Jerusalem. 

8. He eats the Passover with His twelve apostles. 

9. He is nailed to the cross. 

10. Laid in the tomb by Joseph. 

11. He riseth again. 

12. He asoendeth into heaven. 

13. The Holy Ghost descending on the Apostles. 
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Cockerell : 

1. The Annunciation. 

2. The Nativity. 

3. The Adoration of the Magi. 

4. The Flight into Egypt. 

5. The Dispute with the Doctors. 

6. The Saviour betrayed (singularly unfortunate, as it precedes the 
Entry into Jerusalem). 

7. The Saviour's Entry into Jerusalem, in the centre or key-stones. 

8. The Last Supper. 

9. The Crucifixion. 

10. The Entombment 

11. The Resurrection. 

12. The Ascension. 

13. The Day of Pentecost. 

I will only add that in my opinion the assignment to an 
earlier period of the two great reliefs of the Apostles in the 
inner porch and the tympanum of the inner door is very likely 
to be correct. 

There is only a fragment of the western portal remaining : 
but from this fragment we can see that, like the south 
porch, it had an arch surrounded by medallions. Three of 
these remain on its southern side. Beginning from above, 
they show : 

1. A figure on Z. On R. an object resembling the carcase of a beast 
hung up. 

2. A man with a bar to which buckets are attached across the middle 
of his body. A figure on R. 

3. A man seated, full-face, at a table. A figure on each side. 

It seems to me likely that the series of medallions 
represented the occupations of the months and signs of 
the Zodiac. The third would do very well for the man 
feasting, who is usually the emblem of January, but some- 
times of December. The second would be Aquarius with 
his buckets. The third might be the man slaughtering or 
curing a pig, which usually typifies December. It is not 
unheard of that the series should end, instead of beginning, 
with January. 

On the N. face of the capital below is a Centaur, who may 
stand for Sagittarius. The west face is now obliterated. 

C. A. 8. Comm. Vol. X. XI 
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Sculptures at Lincoln Cathedral. 

An unique feature in the West Front of Lincoln Cathedral 
is the fragmentary series of bas-reliefs built irregularly into 
the Norman portion of the structure. One point about them 
must at once become obvious to any one who looks at them, 
and that is that they were not designed to occupy their 
present position; and a little closer inspection will shew that 
the order in which they are arranged cannot possibly be cor- 
rect. As to these two matters all who have written about 
the sculptures are agreed. There is not, however, a similar 
unanimity either as to their date or as to their provenauce. 

Some have thought that they were brought by Remigius, 
the first bishop of Lincoln, from the earlier Cathedral of 
Dorchester; others that they are a relic of a church of 
St Mary Magdalene, which occupied the site of the present 
Cathedral. It has been held, on the one hand, that they are 
Saxon work of the tenth or eleventh century, and on the 
other that they were inserted in the front built by Remigius, 
at a date later than his episcopate. To me they seem to be 
rather Saxon than Norman in character; and I suspect that 
they are not earlier than the middle of the eleventh century. 
A consideration in favour of their being early works is the 
evident respect felt for them by those who assigned to them 
so prominent a place, in spite of their fragmentary condition : 
works of comparatively recent date would not, I think, have 
been so carefully preserved. 

My present concern with these sculptures is to point out 
their subjects, some of which have, I am sure, been wrongly 
interpreted by previous writers. Two descriptions are before 
me: that of Professor C. R. Cockerell (Wells Cathedral, 
Appendix i.), and that of Archdeacon TroUope {Archaeol. 
Joumaly XXV.), which latter is adopted by Mr Kendrick, the 
writer of the excellent volume on Lincoln in BelFs English 
Cathedrals, 
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I shall enumerate the slabs from left to right, and shortly 
describe those whose subject is not at once plain and obvious. 

1 — 4. Groups of devilfl tormenting souls. 

These form part of an Inferno^ which itself most probably 
belonged to a large composition illustrating the Last Judg- 
ment. According to precedent, this Inferno should be placed 
on the spectator's right, and on the Judge's left hand, if the 
composition were complete. 

5. Hell-mouth on L, and broken figures in it. Two draped figures 
of larger scale stand upright. 

This may be part of the Inferno, representing two poten- 
tates cast into Hell : or it may be the Descent of Christ into 
Hell. It would do very well for the latter scene, but the fact 
that no other events in the Life, of Christ figure in the series 
makes me hesitate to adopt this explanation. 

6. Six draped figures : the one on R, points upward to R, 

I think this must also be a portion of the Last Judgment, 
and must represent either the Apostles as cissessors of the 
Judge, or the Blessed being led toward Paradise. 

7. Abraham's bosom. The patriarch is seated and holds a cloth full 
of little figures of souls. Above, and at the lower angles, are angels, 
doubtless bringing more souls. 

This subject appears prominently as an incident of the 
Last Judgment, on the portal of St Trophime at Aries, and 
on one of the two northern portals at Bheims ; as well as at 
Moissac, Vezelay, and elsewhere. Here it has a context of 
a more strictly appropriate character, as will appear. 

S. On Z., under architecture, three men seated at table eating and 
drinking. On R,a, narrow compartment with defaced remains of figures, 
including three heads of dogs. 

This represents Dives and two friends banqueting. On the 
R. was Lazarus at the door and dogs licking his sores. 

Trollope's interpretation (Christ at Emmaus) is untenable 
in view of the fact that none of the figures are nimbed, and 
that there are clear traces, even in his plate, of the dogs and 
Lazarus. 

11—2 
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9. In two tiers. Above, a man reclining on a bed. Two angels over 
him. Below, three men falling headlong into Hell- mouth, where a demon 
awaits them. 

This is evidently a picture of the death of Lazarus, "carried 

by angels into heaven," and of Dives, whose two friends share 

his doom. Nos. 7, 8, 9, therefore, all illustrate the Parable of 

Dives and Lazarus : and no. 7 should be placed last. 

10. A fragment of drapery, which belonged to a figure apparently 
inclining to R, 

The careful preservation of this fragment (which cannot be 
interpreted as it stands) is noteworthy. 

This carries us up to the L. hand of the central portal. 
Of the sculptures which formed the central portion of our 
series none have been built in; but fragments found buried 
in the Cathedral close and now kept in the cloisters show 
that, as we should expect, it represented a "majesty," i.e. 
Christ, enthroned in glory, surrounded by the Evangelistic 
emblems. 

All the slabs on the right of the central door belong to 
a series illustrating Old Testament history. 

11. The Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. 

12. Two figures tilling the ground with an adze and another tool. 
Above is a band of conventional foliage, and on R. a hand, immediately 
imder this, holds a bag(?). The figure on L, is beardless, that on R. 
bearded. 

This is generally taken to represent Adam toiling, after 
the Fall. But both figures, as I think, are male: and the 
absence of Eve spinning constitutes a very strange devia- 
tion from the accepted scheme. I am more inclined to see 
in it Noah cultivating the vine. If the object which the 
Divine Hand is holding can be a cluster of grapes, this 
would be certain. If it really is a bag, I do not see what 
it means. 

13. Above, a band of foliage: below it a figure (?) reclining (head 
to jB.) with hand on body. A mutilated figure in a stooping position is 
near this point. Below, on Z., a headless figure seated: one in excited 
motion on JR. 

Cockerell calls this the Death of Isaac, with Jacob, Esau 
and Rebekah. 
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Trollope, Hannah with the infant Samuel, and (below) 
Samuel prophesying to Eli. 

I venture to connect it with the last subject (the band of 
foliage shows that there is a close connexion), and to see in it 
the Shame of Noah and Noah cursing Canaan. 

14. Christ speaks to Noah and commands him to build the ark. 

15. Noah and one of his sons make the ark. 
16 (interpolated). Daniel in the lions' den. 

17. Five figures in the ark. Above, on Z., are a bird or birds (the 
Dove and Baven) ; below, in front, are animals. 

18. Eight figures, two and two (leaving the ark), face R, 

19. Christ speaks to Noah (after the Deluge). 

20. The Deluge. 

This slab is only visible from the interior of the south- 
western Chapel, which was added before 1250, and thus gives 
us a terminus ad quern for the insertion of the sculptures into 
the west front. 

We have so few relics of early medieval narrative-sculpture 
in this country that it is well worth while to see that we 
understand and value such as we do possess. 

When we have instanced the two slabs at Chichester (evi- 
dently part of a larger series), the portals at Malmesbury and 
Glastonbury, the Lincoln reliefs, those on the west front of 
Wells, those in the Chapter-house at Salisbury, in the Lady 
Chapel of Ely, and on the roofs of the Cathedral and cloisters 
of Norwich, our list of continuous Bible histories is well-nigh 
exhausted. 

It is not probable that such things were ever so common 
here as they were in France ; nor did our workmen commonly 
attain to such high excellence as the sculptors of Auxerre, 
Bourges, or Chartres. For all that, they produced beautiful 
and interesting work; and a good deal has yet to be done 
before the remains of it have been fully elucidated. 

Lincoln, for instance, offers, besides its bas-reliefs, a series 
of figures of angels which are so noble in conception that they 
have given a name to that part of the Church in which 
they are — the Angel-choir. In spite of their excellence, it 
is impossible to procure any satisfactory illustration of the 
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The Report of the Ck>ancil was read. 

The Council record with regret the deaths of several 
Members : Dr Creighton, Bishop of London, Dr Porter, Master 
of Peterhouse, and Dr Sidgwick, Professor of Moral Philosophy; 
and of one Honorary Member: Professor Emil Htibner of 
Berlin. 

The members of the Society now number 246, and the 
honorary members 12. 

During the past session eight meetings have been held, 
at which the average attendance has been 25. 

Twelve communications have been made, namely: By 
Mr J. E. Foster and Mr E. M. EL Jackson : Exhibition of a 
Pre-Reforrndtion Paten from Parson Drove. By Dr Glaisber, 
President : Exhibition of some specimens of English pottery 
{not enamelled), A.D. 1500 — 1750. By Dr C. Hose and Dr A. C. 
Haddon: Stone Implements from Sarawak, with exhibition of 
specimens. By Dr M. R. James : (a) On paintings formerly in 
the Chapter House at Worcester ; (6) On another set of paintings 
formerly at Worcester; (c) On sculptures at Malm^sbury, 
Lincoln, etc, ; (d) On a series of early windows at Canterbury 
Cathedral. By Mr W. B. Redfem : Exhibition of old metal-work. 
By Mr C. E. Sayle : Exhibition of a Tinder-box said to have 
been the property of Shakespeare. By the Rev. W. G. Searle : 
An account of a lost medallion of Justinian I. illustrated by 
an electrotype copy of the medullion. By the Rev. Dr Skeat : 
On Cambridgeshire PUwe-namss. By the Secretary : Exhibition 
of the remains of the Borough Seal of 1423. 

A Lecture has been given by Mr D. MacRitchie : On Under^ 
ground Dwellings in the British Isles. 

During the year the following works have been issued : 

2%6 Manuscripts in the Library, Lambeth Palace, by M. R. 
James, littD. 

The Charters of the Borough of Cambridge. Edited by F. W, 
Maitland, LL.D. and Miss Mary Bateson. Published 
jointly by the Corporation of Cambridge and the Society. 
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The following works are in a forward state and will be 
issued shortly: 

The Proceedings (No. XLI.). 

Liber de ohitibus et aliis memorahilibu^ letitLS cenobii [Christ 
Church, Canterbury] autore Joh. Stone [1415-1472]. Pre- 
served in Corpus Christi College Library. Edited by the 
Rev. W. G. Searle, M.A. 

Cambridgeshire Place-names. By Professor W. W. Skeat, 
LittD. 

The Feet of Fines for Huntingdonshire, Edited by J. C. Tingey 
and G. I. Turner. 

The following new work has been undertaken : 

By Dr M. K James: The Twelve Theological Windows ai 
Canterbury, Cathedral, 

The progress made with the History of the County is 
described in the appended Report of the County History 
Committee. 

A large part of The Accounts of the Churchwardens of Saint 
Mary the Oreat is in type and it is hoped that the volume will 
be published in the autumn. 

The work of photographing the more important objects 
contained in the Murray Collection is proceeding. 

The Society has purchased for the Museum the whole of 
Mr S. J. Freeman's collection of local earthenware, and Mr 
Freeman has presented a small collection of objects, chiefly of 
bronze and bone, found in the neighbourhood. 

The Society has arranged an exchange of publications with 
the following additional Societies : 

La Société archéologique du Midi de la France. 
The Elast Hertfordshire Antiquarian Society. 
La Société d'Histoire et d'Archéologie de Gand. 

Our Society now receives the publications of 37 corre- 
sponding English societies and of 27 Continental and American 
societies. 
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The Report of the County History Committee was read. 

COMMITTEE : 

The Lord Bishop op Ely, The Palace, Ely. 

A. Peckover, LL.D., P.S.A., Lord Lieutenant, Wishech. 

C. P. Allix, M.A., Swaffham Prior. 

T. D. Atkinson, Esq., 5 St Mary's Passage, Camhridge. 

R. Bowes, Esq., 13 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 

Rev. J. W. E. CoNYBEARB, M.A, Stokeslea, Union Road, 
Cambridge. 

W. J. CoRBETT, M.A., King's College, Cambridge. 

J. E. Foster, M.A., 10 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

A. Gray, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Professor T. McKenny Hughes, Hills Road, Cambridge. 

J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., St John's College, Cambridge. 

W. M. Palmer, Esq., Linton House, Linton. 

Professor W. Ridgeway, Fen Ditton. 

C. K Saylk, M.A., 9 Brookside, Cambridge {Secretoury), 

Rev. W. G. Searle, M.A., 11 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge. 

The Committee beg leave to report on the progress made witli 
the new history of Cambridgeshire undertaken by the Society. 

The Committee has ipet, since its formation, on the first Friday 
of every month. 

The list of parishes, with a view to the separate parochial 
history, has been worked through systematically, and a considerable 
amount of correspondence has been undertaken. As a result 27 
parishes have been definitely allotted, and the accounts of two have 
already been received. 

A Memorandum was issued by the Committee on 1 May, 1900. 
In this it was announced that Mr W. J. Corbett had made himself 
answerable for the earlier Manorial History of the County, and 
Professor Skeat for the Place-Names. 
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Messrs J. E. Foster and R. Bowes have compiled a manuscript 
Index of the Cambridgeshire entries in the following works : 

Publications of the Record Commissionebs and of the 

Master of the Rolls. 

CcUendars. 
Patent Rolls for years 

1200-1216 1327—1830 1877—1381 

1281—1292 1830—1334 1381—1385 

1292—1301 1334—1338 1461—1467 

1301—1307 1338—1340 1467—1477. 
1307—1313 

Close Rolls for the jears 

1204—1224 13ia— 1323 1330—1333 

1307—1313 1327—1330 1333—1337. 

1313—1318 

Papal Letters, Vol. 1. 1198—1304. 

VoL 2. 1305—1342. 
Vol. 3. 1342—1362. 

Papal Petitions, Vol. 1. 1342—1419. 

Placita quo warranto (Lond. 1818). 

Documents in France relating to England 918 — 1206. 

Inquisitiones post Mortem in folio. 

Vol. 1. Henry III. to Edward II. 

Vol. 2. Edward III. 

Vol. 3. Richard II. and Henry IV. 

Inquisitiones post Mortem in 8vo. 

Vol. 1. Henry VII. 

Feudal Aids, Vol. 1. 1284—1431. 

Letters Foreign and Domestic of Henry VIII. 

Vol. 3. 1519—1523. 
Vol. 4. Part 3. 
Vol. 5. Part 1. 

Catalogues of Ancient Deeds in the Record Office, Vols. 1, 2 
and 3. 

Index to Rymer's Foedera. 

Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 1376. 

Charters of Duchy of Lancaster. 
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Issues of Excheqaer, Henry III. to Henry YI. 

ff ,y James I. 

Red Book of the Exchequer. 
Ramsey Cartulary. 

Other Publications. 

Pipe Roll Society, Publications of. 
Index to Charters in the British Museum. 
Cartularium Saxonicum (W. De Gray-Birch). 
Calendar of Wills proved in Hustings Court of the City of 
London. 

%* This index is at the disposal of any contributor. 



Messrs T. D. Atkinson and J. E. Foster have made considerable 
collections for a volume of Official Lists. 

Mr H. Q. Fordham has undertaken the Cartography. 

Mr W. H. Bullock Hall has promised an account of the 
Rgman Roads. 

Mr A. E. Shipley has consented to act as General Editor of the 
section of the pre&tory matter relating to the Natural History. 

The Committee hope that this statement will be found satis- 
factory to members of the Society. When it is remembered that 
the whole of the work is undertaken by the contributors without 
any sort of remuneration, the Committee are of opinion that they 
are to be congratulated on the amount of work already done. 

It is obvious that in many ways, by the employment of paid 
clerical assistance, the work might be very easily developed: but 
the Committee do not, at this stage, propose to ask for help of 
this kind. It has been realized from the first that a great deal of 
useful work can be done by mere co-operation, and by the adoption 
of a regular plan. 

The Committee hope to gain the assistance, however small, 
of other members of the Society or of independent workers. There 
is abundant work to be done if only workers would come forward 
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either with definite offers or with a willingness to undertake some 
definite piece of work which could quite readily be pointed out. 

Signed on behalf of the Oommittee, 

CHARLES SAYLB, 

General Editor and Secretary, 
3 May, 1901. 

Subjoined are the headings to which attention is to be given 
in the parochial descriptions reprinted from, the original prospectus 
issued 25 July, 1899. 

Name of Village (spelling in Domesday). 

Acreage. 

Population. 
Manors. 
Church. 

Patron Saint. 

Advowson (with preyious history). 

List of Rectors and Vicars. 

Architecture. 

Bells. Glass. Plate. Chantries. 

Registers Ac. 
GUds. 
Charities. 
Feasts and Fairs. 
Earthworks. 

Antiquities and Customs. 
Coins, Medals and Tokens. 
Noteworthy Houses, Families, Events, Legends. 
Natural History. 
Industries (past and present). 
Other points of interest. 



The President proposed the following alteration in Rule X. 
*' To add after the words * members of the Society * : ' Provided 
that it shall be in the power of the Council, in the event of the 
member appointed to edit the Proceedings of the Society not 
being a Member of the Council, to co-opt such Member as an 
additional Member of the Council, in which case the number of 
ordinary Members of Council may be thirteen.' " 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr W. B. Redfern exhibited specimens of old metal-work. 
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32. Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society {Hon, 

Secreta/ry, Lieut.- Col. J. R Bramble, F.S.A., The Castle, Taunton): 

Proceedings, VoL xlvi. 

33. Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural History {Hon. Secre- 

taryy V. B. Redstone, Esq., Mill Hill, Woodbridge) : 

Proceedings, Vol. x. Part 3. 

A Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Suffolk. By Walter Rye. 
1900. 

34. Surrey Archaeological Society {Hon, Secretaryy M. S. Qiubseppi, Esq., 

Castle Arch, Quildford) : 

Collections of the Society, Vol. xv. 

35. Sussex Archaeological Society {Hon, Librarian, C. G. Turner, Esq., 

The Library, Lewes Castle) : 

Collections, Vol. xliil (1900.) 

36. Thoresby Society, Leeds {Hon, Secretary, G. D. Lumb, Esq., 66, 

Albion Street, Leeds): 
Leeds Parish Registers, VoL x. Part 2. 
Miscellanea, Vol. ix. Part 3. 
Report for 1900. 

37. Vorkshire Archaeological Society {Hon. Secretary, W. Brown, Esq., 

Trenholme, Northallerton) : 
Journal, VoL xv, Part 4 ; Vol. xvi. Parts 1, 2. 
Excursions Programmes. 

38. Société Archéologique du Midi de la France {Secrétaire, M. Emile 

Cartaillance, Hôtel d'Assezat, Toulouse, France) : 

Bulletin, Parts 23—26 (1899, 1900). 

39. Société Naticmale des Antiquaires de France (Musée du Louvre, 

Paris): 
Nothing received this year. 

40. Société Française d'Archéologie {Trésorier, M. Emile Travers, 

18, Rue des Chanoines, Caen, Calvados, France): 

Nothing received this year. 

41. Société Archéologique de Constantino (Algeria) {Secrétaire, M. Gustave 

Mercier, Maison des Domaines, Rue de France, Constantine, 
Algérie) : 
Recueil des Notices et Mémoires, Ser. 4, Vol. 2 (1899). 

42. Société Polymathique du Morbihan (M. le Président, Vannes, 

Morbihan, France): 

Nothing received this year, 
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43. Société Archéologique de Touraine ( Trésorier ^ 59, Rue de la Californie, 

Tours) : 

Bulletin, Vol. xii, ii, 1. 
Mémoires, Vol. xxxix (1899). 

44. Verein fiir Thiiringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde (For- 

êitzender, Jena): 

Zeitschrift, Vol. xi, Parts 2—4; Vol. xii, Part 1. 

45. Historische Gesellschaft jRir die Provinz Posen (Der Vorstand der 

historischen Gesellschaft, Posen, North Germany): 

Zeitschrift, Vol. xv. Parts 1, 2. 

Historische Monatsblâtter, Vol. i, Nos. 4 — 12; Vol. n. Nos. 1, 2. 

46. British and American Archaeological Society of Rome {Secretary, 

Professor R. H. Borge, Via Piè di Marmo, 18, Roma): 

Nothing received this year. 

47. Norwegian -Archaeological Society (Sekretcer, N. Nicolatsbn, Kris- 

tiania) : 

Nothing received this year. 

48. Bibliothèque de T Université Royale de Norvège à Christiania {Biblio- 

thécairej A. C. Drolsum, Kristiania) : 

Bang. Dokumenter, ii, 1899. 

49. Kongl. Vitterhets Historié och Antiqvitets Akademien, Stockholm 

(Secretary^ Hans Hildebrand, Stockholm): 

Nothing received this year. 

60. Commission Impériale Archéologique de la Russie (Secrétaire, M. 
TiESENHAUSEN, à THermitage, Pétersbourg) : 

Nothing received this year. 

51. *H cV ^Aerfvais *Apxaio\oyiK^ 'Ercupia (M. 'E«ca/3/3adtar, ypafiftaTrvSf 
Athens) : 

*E<l)rifi€p\s 'ApxatoKoyiKTj, 1900. 

UpaKTiKa rrjs 'Eraipias, 1899. 

*loTopla Tijs ^Apxfuokoyucfjs 'EraipeiaSy 1900. 

62. Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles (Secrétariat Oénércdy Rue Raven- 
stein, 11, Bruxelles) : 

Annales, Vol. xiv. Parts 1 — 4. 
Annuaire, Vol. xii. 

53. Institut Archéologique Liégeois (Secretary, Dr Joseph Halkin, 
36, Rue des Houblonnières, Liège): 

Bulletin, Vol. xxix, Parts 1, 2. 
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54. American Antiquarian Society (Librarian, E. M. Bakton, Esq., 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A.) : 

Proceedings, Vol. xm. Part 3 and Title, &c., pp. i — viii ; Index, 
pp. 611—638 ; VoL xiv. Part 1. 

66. Archaeological Institute of America (Curator, B. I. Gilalan, Esq., 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A.) : 

Nothing received this year. 

66. Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences (Corresponding Secretary 
and Curator, Professor W. H. Barris, Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A) : 

Proceedings, VoL n, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. ni. Nos. 1—3; Vols, iv, 
V, vn. 

57. Johns Hopkins University (Secretary of the Publication Agency^ 

N. Murray, Esq., Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A.): 

University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Seven- 
teenth Series, Nos. 6 — 12 ; Eighteenth Series, 'Nos. 1 — 4. 

58. Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia (Corresponding 

Secretary, B. S. Lyman, Esq., Philadelphia, U.S.A.) : 
Nothing received this year. 

69. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, MasscKîhusetts, U.S.A. (Curator, F. W. 
Putnam, Esq.) : 

Memoirs, VoL i. Part 2. 

60. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. (Secretary, P. Lanolet, 
Esq.): 

Bureau of Education: Report, 1898—99. Vols. 1, 2. 1900. 
An old Indian Village. By J. A. Uddkn. Rock Island, 111., 1900. 
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COUNCIL. 

1901—1902. 

PRESIDENT. 
Arthur Gray, Esq., M.A., Jesus Collège. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

John Ebenezer Foster, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 

James Whitbread Lee Glaisher, Esq., Sc.D., F.R.S., Trinity 

College. 
Francis John Henry Jenkinson, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, 

University Librœrian, 

TREASURER. 
Robert Bowes, Esq., 13, Park Terrace. 

SECRETARY. 
Thomas Dinham Atkinson, Esq., St Marf/s Passage. 

ORDINARY MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

Thomas McKenny Hughes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Clare 

College, Wooduoardian Professor. 
Edwin Charles Clark, LL.D., F.S.A., St John's College, Regius 

Professor of Civil Law. 
William Ridgeway, Esq., M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Disney 

Professor. 
James Bass Mullingbr, Esq., M.A., St John's College, University 

Lecturer in History. 
John Willis Clark, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Registrary 

of the University. 
John Peile, Esq., Litt.D., Master of ChrisVs College. 
Alfred Cort Haddon, Esq., Sc.D., F.R.S., Christ's College. 
The Reverend William George Searle, M.A., Queens' College. 
Stanley Mordaunt Leathes, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 
William John Corbbtt, Esq., M.A., King's College. 
William Milner Fawcbtt, Esq., M.A., Jesus College. 
Montague Rhodes Jambs, Esq., Litt.D., King's College, Director 

of the Fitzwillia/in Museum. 
Charles Edward Sayle, Esq., M.A., St John's College. 
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Almost exactly similar sections of ditches and ramparts are 
figured by the late General Pitt Rivers in his great work on 
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the excavations undertaken by him in Cranbome Chase, near 
Rushmore, on the borders of Dorset and Wilts. Good ex- 
amples of these sections are shown in Plates III. and IV. of 
Vol. I. (1887), referring to ground plans (Plates II. and III.) of 
a Romano-British village, Woodcuts Common, Dorset, in the 
same volume. 

Before the kitchen-garden was laid out, and its boundary 
walls built at Odsey, there was a fairly well-defined bank, form- 
ing three sides of a rectangular space measuring about 100 feet 
by 120 feet within the bank. The fourth side (that on the 
north-east) had disappeared. The whole enclosure was situated 
in a meadow on ground sloping slightly towards the north, and 
mostly within the area of the new garden. A little further to 
the north, on the same slope, are the present farm-buildings, 
some parts of which, if not themselves of any great antiquity, 
contain, at all events, ancient materials. 

At the present time only so much of the remains of the 
bank are extant and traceable on the surface as lie outside the 
area of the garden, the rest having been destroyed in levelling 
for the garden. A sketch-plan of the bank, with the ditch as 
assumed to exist alongside it from the evidence obtained of their 
relative position where both are cut by the section (A — J8), is 
given by way of illustration on a small scale. 

For the purpose of obtaining a sound foundation for the 
wall the earth and chalky loam and rubble with whkh the 
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ditch was filled, and q{ which the bank, so far as it now remains 
in its degraded form, was made, were cut through down to the 
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solid chalk. Both slopes of the ditch and the bottom were 
shown to be clean cut in the rock. The slopes were at an 
angle of 41°, the depth from the present ground line measured 
about 5 ft., and from the surface of the solid chalk 3 ft. 3 inches ; 
the extreme widths were, at the surface of the rock 11 feet, and 
at the bottom of the ditch 2 feet. 

The ditch was filled up with earth mixed with a certain 
quantity of chalk, forming a compact material of a light brown 

13—2 
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colour; the bank contained the chalk thrown from the ditch, 
apparently, mixed with some soil. Nothing of any interest was 
found in the sections made for the foundations of the garden 
walls, nor in any of the levelling necessary for laying out the 
garden itself, a few broken fragments of bones and portions of 
apparently modern tiles being the only adventitious substances 
in the sub-soil \ 

There is nothing improbable in the idea of a very early 
settlement at Odsey. The locality gives its name to a Hert- 
fordshire Hundred, although it is itself now just within the 
borders of Cambridgeshire, and here one may assume that the 
Hundred Moot was held. Situated in a shallow valley on the 
outcrop of the chalk, a little above the horizon of the Melbourn 
Rock, and 250 feet above sea-level, with the Icknield Way 
bounding it on the south-east, and a number of well-defined 
barrows on the adjacent hills, it is not an unlikely place for 
a village of the Romano-British period. Adjoining the present 
farm buildings is a deep pit or hollow which may have been a 
pond^ and on both sides of the shallow valley in which this 
depression exists are traces on the present surface of banks, 
hollows, and pits, which may probably some of them have 
belonged to an early period. 

Such a ditch as is here found, with the corresponding bank 
supporting a timber palisade, would be effective for defensive 
purposes àt the period to which they are attributed, and there 
seems no other probable object for which so wide and deep 
a ditch could have been cut, especially as no surface drainage 
of any consequence could ever have been necessary on so dry 
a soil. In every respect the ditch and bank resemble those 
examined in so much detail by General Pitt Rivers in Dorset- 
shire, where the situation and underlying rock formation are 
closely comparable to those at Odsey. 

Although the conclusion that there was a centre of popula- 
tion here in late prehistoric times seems a sound one, Odsey 

^ An iron arrow-head has, however, since been found and will, it is hoped, 
be described later. 

2 See History of Hertfordshire: Hundred of Odsey, by J. E. Cussans: 
London, 1873, Fo., p. 6, note. 
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appears never to have been in any sense a populous place. 
Forming a narrow extension of the parish of Guilden Morden 
jutting out into Hertfordshire, it is first known in historic 
times as a Manor or Grange belonging to the Bedfordshire 
Abbey of Warden, of the annual value at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when it passed into the hands of John Sewster 
(1543), of £6. 0^. lOd. There is no documentary evidence as 
to its ownership from that time till 1705. It was then sold 
for £1600 by Thomas Fountaine and John Duckett, both of 
Lincoln's Inn, to Robert Chester, of Cockenhatch. In 1722 
Chester sold the estate to William, Duke of Devonshire, for 
£2310, by whom a house, cottages and stables were built, and 
a racing establishment was maintained in connection with the 
Odsey race-course, which lay in the parish of Kelshall, Herts., 
on Kelshall Heath, on the south-east side of the Icknield Way. 
This course is marked on most of the county maps of Hertford- 
shire, published in the 18th century, and regular race-meetings 
were held there. The property was sold to Edward King 
Fordham and George Fordham by the then Duke of Devonshire 
in 1793 for £3600, and has remained in the Fordham family 
since that date. 

The Manor is described in the particulars of the sale of 
1793 as a "manor within itself," and has presumably always 
remained in the hands of the lord ; at all events it has never 
in recent times had any tenants. 
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On the potter's field at Horningsea, with a 
comparative notice of the kilns and fur- 
naces found in the neighbourhood. 

By Professor T. M^'Kenny Hughes. 

PART I. 

In endeavouring to make out the early history of any 
country there is perhaps no line of enquiry which might be 
expected to give more trustworthy data than an examination 
of the potters' fields. The nature of the clay employed, the 
convenience of obtaining fuel, the facilities for constructing 
deep or shallow kilns, combine to impress a character of its 
own upon the ware turned out from any pottery. 

The conservatism of primaeval man and of the labouring 
clasfies of all ages tends to keep up a fashion in form and orna- 
ment. Moreover the requirements of a district as shown in the 
kind of ware most in demand, and the law of supply and 
demand, must have been much the same with regard to such 
commodities through all time, and therefore we may expect 
to find in the potters' refuse-heaps a record of the mode of life 
of the people amongst whom they found a market. 

If there was any national style, or any family tradition as 
to the manufacture, it would be likely to be handed on and to 
change but slowly, and, with increase of population and its wider 
dispersal, with greater facility of transport and growing reputa- 
tion for the quality of the ware, the range of distribution would 
increase. 

How important therefore for those who are trying to make 
out the history of the races that have successively been ab- 
sorbed, and now form the inhabitants of our islands, to collect 
carefully and arrange so as to facilitate comparative study 
every type of ware manufactured in each centre, in order that, 
when we are examining the various settlements scattered over 
the country, we may be able to say that the inhabitants used 
partly, chiefly, or wholly, the ware of certain potteries which 
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have become for us what the various mints are to the numis- 
matist. 

Thanks to the Treasurer of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, excavations have recently been undertaken by it, and 
the occurrence of what appeared to be a potter's field at 
Horningsea induced those to whom the carrying out of the 
work was entrusted to commence operations on that site. 

In all excavations of this kind it is important to bear in 
mind that many questions not before the explorers at the 
commencement of their work may arise out of it or may be 
asked about it in the future in consequence of knowledge 
obtained elsewhere, and therefore what is done in any locality 
should be complete, and the whole of the evidence preserved. 
Moreover care should be taken as far as possible not to 
hinder later investigations by leaving spoil heaps where there 
is a probaJ^ility of further research being desirable, or merely 
cutting a trench to find the objects in the upper soil without 
clearing it out to the bottom of the made-ground. The 
exact area dug over should be indicated on a plan, and, if 
the circumstances permit, by stakes or other marks on the 
ground. These rules were followed as far as practicable in all 
our excavations. 

In connection with these enquiries it is interesting to note 
how many of our ecclesiastical and monastic establishments 
were placed upon or near sites previously occupied by the 
Romans. The original of Barnwell Priory was on the Castle 
Hill, which, as well as the site to which the Priory was removed 
in the 13th century, is full of Roman remains. 

The ground round St Sepulchre's Church was occupied by 
them ; Chesterton has yielded a great many Roman relics and 
has part of its ruined friary still standing. 

Round Biggin Abbey Roman bronzes and other relics have 
been found, and we find that there was a monastic establishment 
at Horningsea \ in the immediate neighbourhood of which the 
important discoveries now described were made and the various 



* See Rev. Wm. K. Clay, Histotnf of the Parish of Homingsey in the County 
of Cainbi'idge (Camb. Ant, Soc. Octavo Fublications, No. vii.). 
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interesting objects brought together by Mr Saunders and now 
in the Archaeological Museum were collected. 

Let us first consider what is the nature of the proof that 
we have at Homingsea the site of a potter's field. 

The most important evidence is the occurrence of fragments 
of vessels marred in the making, that is to say burst, owing to 
there having been bits of lime or other stone in the clay, or 
deformed because the clay was not suflBciently firm when put 
into the kiln. The ground is covered with a thick layer of 
wasters, and these are seen to be mostly of one class of ware, 
that is, such as could be made of the same clay and baked in 
the same kiln. A few fragments of imported ware of a difiFerent 
kind and remains of the food and food-vessels and various 
implements used by the workmen occur among them, but they 
are the exception. Lumps of clay are found which seem to 
have been kneaded by hand and still show the imprints of 
fingers and even the pattern of the skin, the importance of 
which as a means of identification has been pointed out by 
Mr Francis Galton. These lumps are about the size that would 
be put on a lathe at one time in making earthen vessels. Some 
may be samples of clay on trial. They are sun-dried and 
sometimes slightly fired, and it may be that some of them, 
especially when moulded into a ring, were used to support or 
prop up the vessels while still soft. 

Another proof of the existence of a potter's field is the 
occurrence of kilns. Unfortunately in the case of Homingsea 
no competent observer has seen any of the kilns which the 
workmen are said to have come upon in the course of gravel 
digging upon the site of the supposed pottery, and we have to 
rely solely upon hearsay. Other kilns have been carefully 
explored in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, but it is very 
doubtful if not improbable that any of these were used for 
firing earthenware. 

In the year 1875 the railway cutting at Fulboum Station 
was widened, and as I was informed some 80 or more human 
skeletons were found lying at full length at a depth of about 
two feet. I saw fragments of two skeletons lying about but in 
place I found only the skeleton of an ox at (a), see Fig. 1, 
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and some small human bones at (6). These were both inter- 
ments. The surface was covered by a layer of mould (c) to 
a depth of from two to six feet. Where excavations had been 
made through this soil the surface soon got levelled up, and 
it was not easy to tell how much of the surface-soil had been 
formed since the excavation was made. 

Below the surface-soil were some natural pockets and 
pipes (d) of sand and gravel, easily distinguished by their form 
and contents from the excavations. 

The greater part of the cutting was in chalk-marl (e), which 
however was much contorted and shown to be remanié by the 
occurrence in it of (/) pockets and lines of reddish sand, 
scattered flints and pebbles of quartzite. At the bottom of the 
cutting the undisturbed chalk (g) was seen in places. 
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Fio. 1. Bâilwây Cutting at Fulboubn. 

At (h) there was an excavation in the chalk-marl to a depth 
of about 13 feet, around the lower part of which a shelf ran. 
The whole was lined with stones selected from the gravel. 
There was a flue constructed round the base, and cross flues as 
if for the purpose of distributing the heat. Some coked wood 
and fern remained at the bottom, and the upper part of the 
chamber was full of burnt chalk, the top of which had been 
slaked into a soft white paste, while in the lower part it had 
run and crystallized in the interstices of the larger fragments, 
forming a hard chalk breccia. I found some broken Roman 
ware in the kiln but not of such uniformity of character as to 
indicate that it had been made there. 

This looked like a lime-kiln which had been prepared, 
lighted, and then suddenly deserted. 

Mr Carter^ has recorded the occurrence of similar kilns and 
interments at an earlier stage in the progress of the work and 

1 Excavations, apparently of Roman date, recently discovered at Fulboum 
by Jas. Carter, Esq., F.B.C.S., 1875 {Camb, Ant, Soc. Comm. iii. 313). 
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expressed tlie opinion that these furoaces were lime-kilns of 
Roman date. 

At Chesterford, which is the most distinctively and ex- 
clusively Roman town we have in East Anglia, a kiln was 
discovered in 1879 in the pit immediately beyond the mill and 
public-house near the station, on the north side of the road 
leading up to the village. In digging gravel for road-mending 
the workmen came upon some masonry which they broke 
through, destroying the greater part of an elliptical window- 
like opening (see Fig. 2), which unfortunately happened to be 
on the side first approached. 



Fia. 2. EiLK AT CHBETflEtOBD. 

This masonry consisted of a wall lining a circular pit, the 
bottom of which was 15 feet from the surface. The top was 
destroyed and the pit, having been used in Roman times as a 
rubbish hole, was ailed with the same kind of objects as those 
which occurred in rubbish pits all over the area (see Fig. 3). 
Its inside diameter was 12 feet at the top but decreased down- 
wards, till at a depth of 10 feet its diameter was 10 feet 9 inches. 
Here a ledge (see Fig. 3) 13^ inches broad ran round the 
interior, reducing the diameter of the pit by just the width of 
the ledge. The pit then tapered off like the narrow end of 
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an egg with a flat bottom about 2 feet across. The plaster 
iiDiformly covered this ledge and the baaia-Uke hollow of which 
it formed bb it were the rim. 

The kiln had been constructed by digging a circular hole 
ID the gravel and lining it with a wall, 1 foot 8 inches to 
2 feet in thickness, which was built almost entirely of stones 
out of the gravel or perhaps picked up on the flanks of the 
adjoining hills, the tops of which are covered with the boulder 
clay, which furnished far-travelled boulders to the gravel and to 
the surface soil. 



FlO. 8. £lLN AI CoEBICltFOBIl. 

The stones consisted of cai'boniferous and other sandstones, 
gneiss, basalt, and, more rarely, flints and Jurassic limestones, 
both of which last were ill adapted for bearing the heat of 
the kiln and had often been nearly destroyed. À few Roman 
bricks were built in near the entrance. The whole of the 
masonry was cemented together with a slightly calcareous 
mud and the inside was plastered all over with the same, 
which was baked hard and flaked off easily. Opposite to the 
oval window there was a large door reaching down to the level 
of the ledge, with projecting plastered sides in continuation of 
and similar to the rest of the wall. 
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A passage cut in the gravel on the north side (see Fig. 2) 
led to the door and the gravel on either side of this passage 
was held up by a wall similar to that of which the kiln was 
constructed and similarly plastered. 

On the opposite side of the kiln from the door at about 
9 feet from the base was the elliptical opening mentioned 
above which appeared to have been about 2 feet in longest 
diameter (see Fig. 3) and carefully built in with blocks some- 
what larger but otherwise similar to those in the rest of 
the wall. 

The exterior of the wall was rough as it had been built up 
to the irregular surface of the gravel. 

The top of the wall appeared to be broken all round so that 
we could not say whether it had been originally domed or open, 
and the large quantity of débris, similar to the wall with its 
burnt plaster, which was found inside especially near the base, 
proves that the kiln must have been originally much higher 
than when we saw it. 

The kiln seems to have been given up in the time of the 
Romans so far as regards the purpose for which it was originally 
intended, and to have been used as a rubbish pit by them. 

There was a slight depression in the surface of the ground 
and all the material that filled the kiln was looped downwards; 
showing that the lower layers had kept sinking in, especially 
towards the centre (see Fig. 3). On top there was a consider- 
able accumulation of humus or common surface-soil (a) with 
some burnt earth and pottery at the base of it (6). Below this 
there was some blackish stony earth (c) with pottery, oysters, 
and snail-shells — also some bones and among them the horn core 
of a small ox (Bos longifrons). Then there was a quantity of 
burnt earth and stones (d), apparently the ruin of some of the 
upper part of the wall; the burnt earth being the plaster lining 
of the wall. Associated with this was a quantity of brown 
stony earth (e) like that seen outside the upper part of the 
kiln and in the adjoining rubbish pits, and suggesting that it 
was used as a rubbish pit while the upper part of the walls 
was exposed to the weather and was crumbling into the in- 
terior. The lower part was chiefly tilled with the burnt 
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mud-plaster and the ruins of the wall (/) which represented 
the first collapse of the upper part of the kiln. All the relics 
from this kiln were carefully kept separate from other objects 
found in this area and were deposited in the Archaeological 
Museum. They were described in a communication made to 
the Society by Mr Jenkinson and myself and published in 
abstract in the Report of the Proceedings of the Society \ 

A chamber constructed with so much care, having plastered 
sides and a smooth shelf running round the inside at 4 or 
5 feet from the base was evidently intended for repeated and 
permanent use. But it appeared to have been given up and 
swept clean, so that no evidence of its original purpose re- 
mained, and, before the upper part of the wall crumbled in, it 
was used as a rubbish pit. There were no remains of unfinished 
vessels, no layers of charcoal at the base, no burnt human 
bones, no masses of slacked lime, caked in the basement or 
lodged on the shelf. Charcoal is almost indestructible and if 
there had been large quantities left we should have observed 
it, but we saw only the ashes and other burnt material of a 
kitchen midden scattered through the mass that filled the 
chamber. 

For aught we could see in the contents of the kiln we 
might speculate freely as to whether it was intended for baking 
pottery which could have been conveniently stacked all round 
the centre on the shelf: or for a limekiln as suggested by its 
resemblance to the Fulbourn kilns, in which case the shelf or 
ledge would be useful to check the downward settlement of 
the great mass of chalk on to the fuel at the base : or for an 
ustrinum or crematorium, as we know that cremation was 
practised there but we do not know how it was done: or it 
might have been intended for an underground storehouse fired 
once for all to harden the plaster or periodically to dry and 
purify the interior. 

Mr Wm. White in a letter addressed to me and published 
in the Report of the Proceedings of the Society", contended 

^ Gamb, Ant. Soc, R. xl. p. xvi. 
2 R, xxxiz. p. xvii. 
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that its form was not that of any known pottery kihi of Roman 
date and strongly supported the view that it was a limekiln. 

There is no doubt that the absence of any waste heap over 
the adjoining area which has since been cleared to a consider- 
able distance beyond this chamber, as well as its general 
resemblance to the kilns at Fulboum, support this view. Lime 
was largely used for mortar and plaster at Chesterford, and in 
those days could not well be carried far, therefore it is probable 
that there would be limekilns at hand, while there does not 
appear to be any clay close at hand of the kind usually em- 
ployed by the Romans for the manufacture of earthenware. 
Earthenware moreover could be easily carried a great part of 

This interesting relic has not been preserved. I purchased 
it for £3. 10^. 0(2., but when I visited the pit soon after I foand 
that it had been pulled down and the large stones of which it 
was constructed removed. There was no use crying over spilt 
milk, and I had not time to follow the matter up any further. 

There is strong reason for believing that there was a 
potter's kiln of Roman date somewhere by the alluvium be- 
tween the grounds of Jesus College and of Sidney* from the 
character and condition of some pottery which has recently 
been found there, but no trace of a kiln has yet been dis- 
covered. 

Some small furnaces have also been recently found in the 
War Ditches^ near Cherryhinton, but they are more probably 
cooking ovens. 

The potter's field at Bablin or Babylon, near Ely, as far as 
can now be seen belongs to a quite recent period and different 
methods. 

So it really appears as if in the present state of our know- 
ledge Horningsea offers the only example of an ancient potter's 
field in our district, but unfortunately where we are sure of the 
potter's field we have to get our information as to the kilns 
from hearsay, and where we are sure of our kilns they were not 
potters' kilns. 

The surrounding district shows evidence of occupation 

1 See post, p. 194. > Ibid, p. 235. 
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through the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze ages, and the 
actual site which we are examining is full of Roman remains. 

We have no record of what it was called by the British or 
Bromans. The Romanized British must have carried on the 
traditions for a short time. Then came the Saxons, and before 
the 9th century was out they in their turn were harried by the 
Danes. 

The name^ is by some derived from Horning, the son of 

Horn, and by others from Horningas, the descendants or clan 

of Horn. That however is not of much importance for our 

present enquiry. What is however of special interest for us is 

that all writers are agreed that the last syllable whether written 

ea or ey signifies an island. The small islands in the Thames 

are to this day called eyots or eyts. It may be that a place on 

the waterside and inaccessible for other reasons on the other 

side would be called an eye. There is a town in such a 

situation called Eye in Suffolk, and near it a manor named 

Eye Hall. One of the two hamlets anciently belonging to the 

parish of Homingsey, as we learn from the Rotuli Hundredorum, 

was designated Eye, and in this hamlet was a manor, styled 

sometimes by corruption High Hall, but more properly Eye 

Hall as the name used anciently to be written.... The island 

would appear to have soon ceased to exist as such. Therefore 

though Homingescie is in Domesday Book said to possess a 

mill, and from the date it could only have been a water mill, it 

may have been across some small stream quite independent of 

any which originally bounded the island or ey. The Inquisitio 

Eliensis asserts that there were two watermills at Homingsea. 

The island, the seat of the Horningas, constituted one of the 

two divisions of the parish; the other which was more than 

twice its size, so soon as the whole came to be considered from 

a parochial point of view (as it did, at least, by the year 700) 

being made up of that skirt land which bounded in some 

measure the island. 

We frequently read of the parish of Horningsea in the 
Liher Eliensis as occupying, at all events in the ninth and 

* Wm. Eeatinge Clay, A History of the Parish of Homingsea in the County 
of Cambridge (Camb. Ant. Soc,, 8vo. Ser., No. vii.) 1865, p. 1. 
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was produced by alternations of black and grey, and less 
commonly red and yellow, and sometimes by incised lines and 
eriscroBS markings. Pieces showing any kind of vitreous glaze 
were exceedingly rare, and those that did occur appeared to be 
due to accidental fluxing of the surface by over-firing than by 
the application of any matter such as salt or lead with a view 
to producing a glaze. 

A smooth shining surface, which seems to have been given 
by rubbing or polishing on the lathe, was however sometimes 
introduced by way of ornament, the black burnished portion 
alternating with the original rough grey surface. Rarely bands 
of darker colour laid on vertically seem to indicate that some 
metallic or carbonaceous substance was painted on to produce 
a 'chiaroscuro' ornament and to assist the burnishing. 

The site of the potter's field as far as already known is 
confined to a small area on either side of the road south of 
Eye Hall and of Mr Saunders' farm, but the collection made 
by Mr Saunders was chiefly from other sites near by. Some 
was from the garden on the north-east of the house, where, as 
Mr Saunders informed me, many Roman remains have been 
found which indicate a residence of people of wealth and taste ; 
— such as highly decorated Samian bowls, black ware orna- 
mented in slip and resembling the best Durobrivian, bronze 
cooking pans, fibulae, &c., &c. The relics found here were of 
a higher class and occurred in quite a diflferent manner from 
the fragments of rough pottery which were spread over the 
surface of the ground on the south side of the farm. 

Some of that which found its way into Mr Saunders' 
possession was, as I was informed, obtained during the ex- 
tensive excavations for coprolites for which the whole of the 
rising ground east of the river was turned over, yielding a rich 
archaeological harvest, only an infinitesimally small share of 
which was secured for the University Museums. As far as 
I can learn none of the bronze and Samian vessels were found 
within the potters' field. 

In at least two places over this area, at about 3 feet 
below the surface of the ground as I was informed, the 
workmen camjB upon what they called ovens. These, as de- 
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interesting remains discovered in this locality^ and have 
gathered myself and secured from Mr Saunders large collec- 
tions which have been placed in the Museum, but I fear that 
the vicissitudes through which they have passed owing to the 
want of room and consequent difficulty in keeping the relics 
from different areas apart, has now lessened the value of this 
collection of pottery for historical purposes. 

A terrace of gravel runs along the margin of the alluvium 
here, the next rise to the east being due to the Chalk-marl 
coming on over the Gault. In digging gravel along the lower 
terrace the workmen exposed first a surface-soil from 1 to 2 feet 
or more in thickness which indicated a considerable antiquity 
for the underlying deposit, but seeing that over this long-culti- 
vated area it had not accumulated under natural conditions, 
this cannot be accepted as a perfectly trustworthy measure of 
time. Under the surface-soil was a layer made up in places 
almost entirely of potsherds. This attained a thickness of 
18 inches opposite the old cottage, but thinned out north and 
south. It looked as if the rubbish may have been heaped up 
when first thrown out, but was spread at some subsequent time 
and the ground levelled for agricultural purposes. 

The pottery of which it was composed consisted for the 
most part of fragments of large vessels of a coarse rough ware, 
but contained a considerable number of fragments of a much 
better quality and rarely a small bit of Samian. There was 
evidently some household rubbish as well as the wasters from 
the kilns lying about. 

There is often a rough ornamentation such as incised 
markings or a frill round the neck. They were of every size, 
from vessels that probably stood two feet high down to the 
smallest crock used for cooking purposes. There was also a 
great variety of form from that of a common earthenware 
bread-pan to a more or less globular vessel with a constricted 
neck. 

Some of the smaller vessels, for which a finer clay was used, 
were more carefully made. There were basins and pans and 
bottles and jugs of a dark-coloured ware on which a pattern 

1 R, Lxv. xxxiii. May 4, 1885. 
C, A. S. Comm. Vol. X. 14 
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scribed to me, were beehive-shaped buildings about 8 feet 
in height. They were approached by a steeply-inclined path 
excavated in the gravel and entered by an arched door reaching 
about half-way up the building. Considering the water level 
and the depth of the excavations these estimates are however 
probably somewhat too large. They were filled with rubbish 
like that which lay around them, but, alas, there is no record 
of the details. I made a large collection of the varieties of 
ware found in the best part of the pit and placed them in the 
Archaeological Museum. 

Such being the history of the district and such the character 
of the objects found upon the site, it was thought desirable to 
make a systematic exploration of the margin of it to see whether 
we could find a clue to any part of its history, and with this 
object in view we broke ground on the east of the road in the 
field south of Eye Hall (see plan, p. 187). 

I must here acknowledge the kindness and hospitality of 
Mr Baily and his manager, Mr Nelson, without whose co- 
operation the work could not have been so successfully 
carried on. 

South of Eye Hall the ground has been much disturbed, 
though fortunately the first field, in which the most interesting 
remains were to be expected, was not turned over by the 
phosphate diggers. We can therefore still see the reason for 
most of the existing features. Before the phosphate diggings 
around had altered the drainage of the area, it is evident that 
considerable springs were thrown out here and there from the 
base of the Chalk which rests on the impervious Gault. One of 
these springs was caught in the well or tank (A) which, though 
now dry, still exists on the brow of the slope at the back of the 
group of poplars (B). This spring fed a pond (G) below it out 
of which rose a mound (/)) which was the principal object of 
our investigation on this occasion. 

At some later time the water was diverted along a channel 
(E), which it is still easy to trace, in order to feed the moat (-F), 
but the area of the pond was still permanently or occasionally 
under water, and the last episode was the drying of this pond 
and the adjoining low ground, which was still water-logged in 
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wet seasons, by a drain which was cut about the year 1884 to 
the south-west corner of the field. 

We made no excavations along the moat (F) or the lighter 
ditches (G) to the north and east of it. They look like the 
moat and outer bailey of a mediaeval fortified mansion. The 
present house is not exactly on the site of the older buildings 
of which portions remain, but it is probable that the earthworks 
are much older than any masonry now seen within them. 

Considering how rich the district is in Roman remains one 
would like to speculate on the possibility of our having here 
a Roman camp with its procestrium, but this is mere guess-work ; 
as it stands, the modified structure is certainly mediaeval. 

We dug some way down into the well (A) on the brow of 
the hill, east of the triangular hollow with poplars (B), and 
cleared the west face. It was found to be constructed of very 
strong coarse concrete faced with bricks and cemented on the 
inside and outside. It was therefore obviously intended to hold 
water. Mr Saunders informed us that he had cleared it out 
and that it was about 5 feet in depth and similarly cemented 
down to, and all over, the bottom ; that he found no remains of 
any kind which would indicate its age ; and that some dogs have 
been to his knowledge subsequently buried in it. We did not 
therefore think it worth while to go to the bottom of it again. 

The bricks were red with a stain of creamy white pene- 
trating to some depth and indicating that they had been set 
while dry and absorbent in a very thin mortar. They were 
small and thin, in form and size resembling the Ely bricks of 
about two centuries ago. 

We next turned our attention to the mound (D) which rises 
out of a shallow circular depression in the field west of the 
poplars. We approached this, bearing in mind several possi- 
bilities : — 

(1) That it might be a kind of island-dwelling protected 
by the marsh which we have above referred to as caused by the 
spring which was subsequently diverted. 

(2) Seeing that we were certainly near the site of an 
ancient potter's field, it might have been raised round and over 
a subterranean kiln, and 
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(3) It might have been a raised floor on which the pottery 
was dried previous to being fired. 

We therefore decided to cut a trench (H) across it from 
side to side due east and west through the middle, oarr3dng it 
down to the level of the undisturbed gravel or Gault, which- 
ever it might be found to rest upon. 

w. E 

Floor ^ Antler Skull ^ Horse 




Fig. 4. 

A pit was sunk to the Gault (c) at the east end of the 
mound (see Section, Fig. 4) which showed mould (a) with frag- 
ments of pottery and bones to 3 feet 10 inches, then sand 
6 to 10 inches on Gault. This carried us about 3 feet below 
the level of the grass outside the mound. The proportion 
of sand in this part of the gravel was very large. The Gault 
was weathered and stained, showing that we had here the 
natural surface. 

Between the centre of the mound and the west margin our 
trench crossed a floor (d) of fine clay which looked as if it had 
been exposed to great heat ; but there was no charcoal or other 
evidence of fire in the surrounding earth. It was near the 
bottom of the made-earth and rested on a thin layer of mould 
such as might have grown naturally upon the surface of the 
sand and gravel. All the mould above it seemed to have been 
artificially heaped up, and here and there were lenticular 
masses of pond-mud full of large freshwater shells, PlanorUs 
Cornells, Palvdina vivipara, &c., the condition and age of which 
showed that they had grown in a place permanently under 
water, and suggested that an excavation within the area of the 
pond might yield some very important results. This floor ran 
in a path or belt about 18 inches to 2 feet broad obliquely across 
our trench in which it was exposed for about 7 feet. It might 
have been the raised floor on which the vessels were placed to 
dry before being fired in the kiln. Whether it was made of 
burnt material or baked by lighting a fire on it or represented 
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the floor of a kiln, it is, with the small evidence before us, 
impossible to say. 

The mould {a) was of uniform character throughout and 
was all of made-earth, the pottery occurring down to the bottom 
where it rested on the sand and gravel. The fragments of 
pottery occurred throughout, but were most numerous about 
half-way down and at the base. We did not detect any 
difference in the character of the pottery at the different 
levels. The surface of the gravel was irregular, the thickness 
of mould varying from 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches. 

At the bottom of the mould, on the east margin of the 
mound, we found a large quantity of pottery and a considerable 
number of bones, among which we recognised ox, sheep, red 
deer and horse, of which there was a skull. Here we found a 
pick (PL IX., Fig. 1) made of the antler of a red deer which had 
been cut off immediately above the third point and whittled to 
form a convenient handle, while the second tyne also had been 
removed leaving the brow tyne only to form the head of the 
pick. This had also been chamfered off on one side so as to 
form an axe-like edge instead of a point as was more usual. 
This primaeval form of implement has been found also in 
tumuli of the bronze age at Upper Hare Park and in the fens 
and in the Lake Dwellings, and was used for excavating the 
chalk at Cissbury and Grimes Graves. 

The pottery was similar to that previously found on the 
other side of the road ; it did not however occur here in a thick 
continuous layer but sporadically throughout the mould or in 
small lenticular deposits here and there. Some points not 
observed before were noticed here as might be expected where 
the variety is so great, and the quantity of fragments found 
not only now but during many previous examinations of the 
adjoining area is so large that some generalizations are 
justified. 

In the first place most of it appears to have been lying 
about on the surface so that the chances were that any large 
piece that did not lie flat and was not readily covered but 
offered projections and protuberances, was broken up and the 
fragments scattered about. Very rarely have any two pieces of 
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the same vessel been found except in the case of those which 
bad obviously been just broken in getting them out. 

By fax the greatest part consisted of fragments of coarse 
ware and of large vessels (Pis. X. and XI.)^ which seem to 
have been moulded on a lathe, while a free hand was used for 
form and ornamentation. It is very difficult to find any two 
pieces of rim, for instance, exactly alike. Some of the pieces 
are about an inch in thickness and pieces half an inch thick are 
common. The rim is either widely developed with sometimes 
a pinched ornament (PI. XL, Fig. 6), or strongly recurved 
(PL X., Figs. 9, 10, 11), in both cases allowing a good grip as if 
to facilitate the lifting of the vessel by its rim. This suggests 
that these large vessels may have been buried with grain or 
other provisions because it would have been very diflScult, 
without such a rim, to lower the vessel into the hole intended 
to receive it or to haul it out again when necessary. There is 
every gradation of size from these large pans down to the small 
oUa only a few inches in height. 

The ware is generally of a lead-grey colour throughout, but 
occasionally, both among the larger and smaller vessels, we find 
some burnt red throughout, or burnt red on the surface only, 
or in patches. In some cases this may be due only to the accident 
of a current of air having got through part of the kiln, and 
produced a greater oxidization of the iron in the clay ; as 
we see that where a clamp of white bricks has cracked, the 
bricks opposite the opening are burnt red. 

A few fragments of a higher class of pottery occur spora- 
dically. Samian is very rare, as is also the fine wedgewood-like 
ware with the neck or other portions burnished on the wheel. 
One piece showed a sun-like repoussé boss about J inch across 
with short incised, rays all round (PI. IX., Fig. 6), while others 
were ornamented with vertical bands and dots about ^ inch 
broad. These remind us of Saxon work and suggest that the 
manufacture may have been still carried on here long after 
Roman times. 

A very common object found with the fragments of pottery 
is a flat stand of dried clay which seems to have been formed by 

^ The figures are ^ natural size. 
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rolling a lump of clay into a ball and then squeezing it flat and 
pinching it into any required shape with the fingers. When it 
did not lie flat and give a horizontal surface above, it was 
pinched out into a kind of calkin or foot, as was commonly done 
in later times in the case of mediaeval vessels which had sagged 
a little in the drying. We can only guess at the use of these 
objects. They do not appear to have been baked, so that they 
were not used as stands for the vessels in the kiln, although 
they may have been intended as stands to lift the vessel above 
the ground on which it was placed to dry. These are special 
examples of the lumps of clay mentioned above (page 176) 
which show even the skin markings of the fingers that pinched 
them into shape. 

There was also a fragment of a very thick basin-shaped 
object in sandstone (PI. IX., Fig. 3). It was carefully ground 
all over and had been subjected to the action of fire. This may 
have been a kind of mortar but it is too small a fragment to 
furnish satisfactory evidence as to its use. 

A fragment of a horse-shoe was found which showed the 
general form and bulging margin, due to the hammering out 
of the holes for nails, which is said to characterise the earliest 
known horse-shoes of Gallo-Roman times^ 

These small bits of evidence taken together with the traces 
of native feeling in some of the ornament and the quantity of 
very coarse ware suggest that this potter's field began some- 
where in the early ages of Roman occupation. The Homingsea 
waste heap furnishes us with samples of most of the common 
ware found at Chesterford, our most typical Roman station, and 
also of the common ware found in the War Ditches which 
I would refer to a much later date than Chesterford. While on 
some fragments we see an ornamentation suggestive of still 
later times, and also find a large quantity of ware exactly like 
that which occurs in the early mediaeval middens and laystalls 
of Cambridge. We have also negative evidence, but still 
evidence of a very trustworthy kind, that this potter's field 
ceased to be used in early mediaeval times, for there is in it 

^ See post, p. 256; also George Fleming, * Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing/ 
1869. 
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no trace of the glazed pitchers and pans and jugs with a 
pinched base which are characteristic of post-Norman crockery. 
In discriminating between these different classes of ware we 
are dealing with minute det^ails which it is very difficult to 
explain even with the help of illustrations, and this shows the 
importance of classifying and labelling all the specimens found ; 
and preserving them in such a manner that they may be readily 
accessible for comparison. 



On some indications of a Roman potter's field 

NEAR Jesus College. 

By Professor T. M^'Kenny Hughes. 

One of the most suggestive finds of ancient pottery that 
have recently come under my notice was that made in the early 
part of the year 1901 on the east or far side of the King's 
Ditch as it crosses Jesus Lane from the grounds of Sidney 
College and runs down Park Street by the Friends' Meeting 
House. 

I have already described the mediaeval pottery found in 
the ditches of King John and Henry III. which here cross 
Jesus Lane and have referred some of it to the type that was 
the result of native work modified under Roman direction, 
and which, I take it, disappeared but slowly before the early 
Scandinavian and German incursions. 

Over the adjoioing area we have plenty of evidence of 
Roman occupation from the pottery and other remains ; they 
cover the area in the neighbourhood of the Castle ; they are 
common on the border of the marsh along Bridge Street and 
Sidney Street; they are abundant in Barnwell, and occur 
at intervals along the banks of the river here and there far out 
into the Fens wherever rising ground could be found. 

The only limitation was that, although banks and cause- 
ways may have been already made in places, the Fens generally 
were not yet so far reclaimed as to make it possible for farmers 
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to reside there throughout the year, or villas of the well-to-do 
to be erected within the area of periodic floods. 

Still less should we expect to find traces of earlier occu- 
pation except in cases where the marshes were sought for 
protection or for material — but as the alluvial clay was what 
the Roman chiefly sought for pottery, many of the most im- 
portant potter's fields are situated on the edge of the marshes. 

I was much interested therefore when specimens of pottery 
were brought to me by Mr Mackenzie Wallis from Jesus 
Lane which showed a general fades different fi:om that of 
any previously known Roman Station in our district. Some 
better specimens were afterwards procured by Mr Freeman 
and placed in the Archaeological Museum. From these the 
figures, PL XII., are taken. 

I examined the spot and made enquiries and I found that 
it was being thrown out in considerable quantity from a silty 
soil further out into the marsh than where we had already 
proved the existence of the King's Ditch. 

The King's Ditch when flushed by water being turned into 
it near Mill Lane, must have emptied into the river opposite 
Magdalene College, and therefore, so near the outfall as Jesus 
Lane, it must have been taken along the lowest ground possible 
in order to secure a flow. In still earlier times the marshes 
beyond where the ditch was cut would hardly have been 
occupied by houses. The character and condition, however, 
of the remains found suggested a simple explanation. There 
was not that great variety which is usual in middens and 
rubbish pits ; a considerable proportion of the vessels were of 
the same character though there was some variety of form. 
Closer examination showed that they were very commonly 
vessels which had been spoiled in the making. Some were 
deformed as if they had sagged before they had been suffi- 
ciently dried (PL XII., Fig. 1). Some had no fault except that 
they leaked, owing to a boil or crack caused in the burning by 
the accidental inclusion of a fragment of flint or liitie (PL XII., 
Fig. 2). These were vessels which would be thrown away 
as soon as taken out of the kiln. In fact, all the evidence 
went to show that somewhere close by there was a potter's 
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the same vessel been found except in the case of those which 
had obviously been just broken in getting them out. 

By far the greatest part consisted of fragments of coarse 
ware and of large vessels (Pis. X. and XL)* which seem to 
have been moulded on a lathe, while a free hand was used for 
form and ornamentation. It is very difficult to find any two 
pieces of rim, for instance, exactly alike. Some of the pieces 
are about an inch in thickness and pieces half an inch thick are 
common. The rim is either widely developed with sometimes 
a pinched ornament (PL XI., Fig. 6), or strongly recurved 
(PL X., Figs. 9, 10, 11), in both cases allowing a good grip as if 
to facilitate the lifting of the vessel by its rim. This suggests 
that these large vessels may have been buried with grain or 
other provisions because it would have been very difficult, 
without such a rim, to lower the vessel into the hole intended 
to receive it or to haul it out again when necessary. There is 
every gradation of size from these large pans down to the small 
olla only a few inches in height. 

The ware is generally of a lead-grey colour throughout, but 
occasionally, both among the larger and smaller vessels, we find 
some burnt red throughout, or burnt red on the surface only, 
or in patches. In some cases this may be due only to the accident 
of a current of air having got through part of the kiln, and 
produced a greater oxidization of the iron in the clay ; as 
we see that where a clamp of white bricks has cracked, the 
bricks opposite the opening are burnt red. 

A few fragments of a higher class of pottery occur spora- 
dically. Samian is very rare, as is also the fine wedgewood-Iike 
ware with the neck or other portions burnished on the wheel. 
One piece showed a sun-like repoussé boss about J inch across 
with short incised, rays all round (PL IX., Fig. 6), while others 
were ornamented with vertical bands and dots about ^ inch 
broad. These remind us of Saxon work and suggest that the 
manufacture may have been still carried on here long after 
Roman times. 

A. very common object found with the fragments of pottery 
is a fiat stand of dried clay which seems to have been formed by 

^ The figures are ^ natural size. 
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On a Box op Weights and Scales for testing 

moidores, etc. 

By Professor T. M^'Kenny Hughes. 

The box of scales and weights which I exhibit is of some 
interest as pointing to political and commercial conditions which 
have long passed away. 

The name of the maker appears inside the box, 

*' William Hawkins Scale maker At y^ Angel and Scales Against Gold 
Smiths hall in Maiden Lane near Foster Lane London.' 

A figure of an angel with scales in the right hand and a 
palm branch in the left occupies the middle of the label. 
There is an inscription in ink inside the lid 

* gold 2^ pr grain 4 pounds y« ounce.' 

The scales are of steel with silken cords and equal brass 
dishes. 

There are ten round weights like thick coins, and nine thin 
brass plates for the lighter weights. 

The heaviest weight is stamped £3. 12. 0. If this indicates 
the price per ounce of gold it should give a clue to the date. 
The MS. inside the lid gives £4 as the weight per ounce, and is 
probably much later. 

The next in size is inscribed on the obverse with a bust 
of Queen Anne surrounded by * Anna Dei Gratia/ and on the 
reverse a crown, below which is 1 Guinea W. ; W. probably 
standing for weight. 

The next has on the obverse the head of George the 
Second, surrounded by * Georgius II Rex,' and on the reverse 
' i Guinea W.' 

Then there are three coin-like weights, on the larger of 
which is inscribed '1 Moidor' — the stamp has been struck so 
much on one side that the final e is lost — and on the two 
smaller ' J Moidore.' 

The moidore was a Portuguese coin worth about 27 shillings. 
The name comes from moeda d'ouro, meaning gold money or 
coin. 

8. 

The other coin-like weight, the largest, is marked '18'; two 
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rolling a lump of clay into a ball and then squeezing it flat and 
pinching it into any required shape with the fingers. When it 
did not lie fiat and give a horizontal surface above, it was 
pinched out into a kind of calkin or foot, as was commonly done 
in later times in the case of mediaeval vessels which had sagged 
a little in the drying. We can only guess at the use of these 
objects. They do not appear to have been baked, so that they 
were not used as stands for the vessels in the kiln, although 
they may have been intended as stands to lift the vessel above 
the ground on which it was placed to dry. These are special 
examples of the lumps of clay mentioned above (page 176) 
which show even the skin markings of the fingers that pinched 
them into shape. 

There was also a fragment of a very thick basin-shaped 
object in sandstone (PI. IX., Fig. 3). It was carefully ground 
all over and had been subjected to the action of fire. This may 
have been a kind of mortar but it is too small a fragment to 
furnish satis&ctory evidence as to its use. 

A fragment of a horse-shoe was found which showed the 
general form and bulging margin, due to the hammering out 
of the holes for nails, which is said to characterise the earliest 
known horse-shoes of Oallo-Roman times\ 

These small bits of evidence taken together with the traces 
of native feeling in some of the ornament and the quantity of 
very coarse ware suggest that this potter's field began some- 
where in the early ages of Roman occupation. The Homingsea 
waste heap furnishes us with samples of most of the common 
ware found at.Chesterford, our most typical Roman station, and 
also of the common ware found in the War Ditches which 
I would refer to a much later date than Chesterford. While on 
some fragments we see an ornamentation suggestive of still 
later times, and also find a large quantity of ware exactly like 
that which occurs in the early mediaeval middens and laystalls 
of Cambridge. We have also negative evidence, but still 
evidence of a very trustworthy kind, that this potter's field 
ceased to be used in early mediaeval times, for there is in it 

^ See postf p. 256 ; also George Fleming, 'Horse-Shoes and Horse- Shoeing,' 
1869. 
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no trace of the glazed pitchers and pans and jugs with a 
pinched base which are characteristic of post-Norman crockery. 
In discriminating between these different classes of ware we 
are dealing with minute details which it is very difficult to 
explain even with the help of illustrations, and this shows the 
importance of classifying and labelling all the specimens found ; 
and preserving them in such a manner that they may be readily 
accessible for comparison. 



On some indications op a Roman potter's field 

NEAR Jesus College. 

By Professor T. M^'Kenny Hughes. 

One of the most suggestive finds of ancient pottery that 
have recently come under my notice was that made in the early 
part of the year 1901 on the east or far side of the King's 
Ditch as it crosses Jesus Lane from the grounds of Sidney 
College and runs down Park Street by the Friends' Meeting 
House. 

I have already described the mediaeval pottery found in 
the ditches of King John and Henry III. which here cross 
Jesus Lane and have referred some of it to the type that was 
the result of native work modified under Roman direction, 
and which, I take it, disappeared but slowly before the early 
Scandinavian and German incursions. 

Over the adjoining area we have plenty of evidence of 
Roman occupation from the pottery and other remains ; they 
cover the area in the neighbourhood of the Castle ; they are 
common on the border of the marsh along Bridge Street and 
Sidney Street; they are abundant in Barnwell, and occur 
at intervals along the banks of the river here and there far out 
into the Fens wherever rising ground could be found. 

The only limitation was that, although banks and cause- 
ways may have been already made in places, the Fens generally 
were not yet so far reclaimed as to make it possible for farmers 
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of Oriental ornament on these early pieces tends to refute the 
theory that Delft-ware originated in an attempt to imitate the 
porcelains of the East. It was only in 1641 that the Dutch 
East India Company, after the expulsion of the Portuguese 
from Japan, established themselves on the island of Deshima, 
in the harbour of Nagasaki ^ and commenced to export porcelain 
in any quantity, and so furnish the Delft potters with fresh 
means of inspiration. 

The Delft potteries produced their best work between 1650 
and 1710 and reached their greatest prosperity about 1680, when 
thirty factories were in existence. To this period belong the 
masterpieces of Fictoor, the Pjmackers, and Van Eenhooni, 
decorated in polychrome and gold, sometimes upon a black 
ground, and the finest examples of the still more successful 
imitations of porcelain in blue for which Delft became par- 
ticularly celebrated. 

In the 18th century Delft pottery assumed a commercial 
aspect. Utilitarian pieces of every kind and quality were 
manufactured in immense numbers, and as the output of the 
factories increased the artistic excellence of the ware diminished. 
Before the middle of the century the potteries had begun to 
decline. In 1794 only ten factories remained ; in 1860 the last 
one disappeared, and this beautiful but friable ware gave way to 
European porcelain and the more durable earthenwares and 
stonewares of modern times. Meanwhile Delft-ware had been 
manufactured, in some cases with considerable success, in England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and other countries. In England, 
where tin-enamelled ware approached most nearly to the Dutch 
original. Delft-ware was made at Lambeth in the 17th century 
and at Bristol 'as early as 1706 and as late as 1784^' The 
Bristol imitations of blue Oriental porcelain equalled at times 
the work of the Dutch potters, and with these pieces was 
frequently associated a floral decoration in pure white upon the 
greenish-blue tint of the white enamel. Delft-ware was also 
made in Liverpool and in Staffordshire, whilst the very large 
amount of tin-enamelled ware found in the Eastern Counties 

^ Andeley and Bowes, Keramic Art of Japan, 18S1. 
2 Prof. Chnroh. 
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suggests the possible existence at one time of Delft factories, 
doubtless small and isolated, in eastern England \ 

Owing to the immense amount of Delft- ware exported from 
Holland the name 'Delf was used, and still is used in some 
places in England, to denote all kinds of common domestic 
earthenware just as the name China has become a generic 
term for all kinds of porcelain. 

We now come to the consideration of Delft pharmaceutical 
ware. 

Delft drug vessels painted in polychrome are rare; the 
devices on all the pieces exhibited are executed in the usual 
blue, and a glance at the accompanying plate will convey far 
more clearly than any written description an idea of their great 
variety of form and decoration. 

The diverse forms of these pieces may be traced to three 
distinct types, viz., the bottle, the drug pot, and the syrup pot. 
Only one example is shown of the pharmacy bottle (Fig. 32). 
This piece is lOf inches high and its decoration is tricked in 
black. The blue colour has crazed, showing the white enamel 
through the cracks, and appears to have been applied after the 
enamel had been fired. Decoration upon baked enamel was not 
unknown to the potters of Delft, but this piece judged as a whole 
does not seem to be of Dutch origin. 

The drug pot usually takes the form of a cylindrical jar with 
straight sides, generally relieved by mouldings round the neck 
and base (Fig. 40), provided with a vertical rim surrounding its 
mouth for the reception of a flat brass cover (Figs. 20, 21, 23 
and 24). A modification of this vessel consists of a more or less 
oviform pot in which the vertical rim is superseded by a lip, 
which is curled over possibly to enable a vellum cover to be tied 
down with string (Figs. 42 and 43). 

The S3rrup pot has a spherical or oviform body furnished 
with handle and spout supported on a slender pillar spreading 
out into a wide circular base. The profile and front aspect of 
a common variety of this vessel may be seen in Fig. 10 and 
Fig. 29. The handle is occasionally absent as in Figs. 14 and 

1 Downman : English Pottery and Porcelain^ 1896, p. 12, and Dr Glaisher 
ut supra. 
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16 ; the vertical rim and curled lip suggest covers of brass 
or vellum as in the case of drug pots, and it is not impossible 
that in some instances the well-formed spout was designed to 
receive a metal cap (Figs. 35 and 41). The syrup pot was 
one of the test pieces which the apprentice was required to 
throw and fieishion correctly when examined by the Gild of 
St Luc. 

The hybrid combination of sjrrup pot and drug pot seen in 
Figs. 11 and 15 may be considered as the prototype of the 
pharmacy jug, a fourth kind of drug vessel of which no example 
is exhibited. 

The decoration on Pharmaceutical Delft-ware is generally 
confined to the label which is often elaborately ornamented. 
Whether the angels, peacocks, baskets of fruit, scallop shells 
and other devices were mere decorative artifices or have an 
emblematic or other meaning is a matter which it is difficult 
to determine. They are not always associated with a particular 
factory. The well-known peacock design (Fig. 40) seems to 
have been a favourite one with the potters of Delft ; the pot 
seen in Fig. 26 bears the monogram of Anthony Pennis (1759), 
that seen ii^ Fig. 27 is signed by Johannes Van Duyn (1764)\ 

The scroll surmounted by an angel's head with wings (Figs. 
6 and 87) is a characteristic English pattern, and Mr Hodgkin 
illustrates a similar syrup pot and drug pot of Lambeth manu- 
facture dated respectively 1666 and 1673. The example dated 
1653 (Fig. 5) may also be ascribed to Lambeth. 

The pot shown in Fig. 2 bears the mark of the Delft 
factory of the Greek A as seen on the base shown in Fig. 28. 
The base of Fig. 7 is seen in Fig. 25 inscribed 'L. P. Ean/ the 
mark of the Delft factory of ' The Ewer.' Fig. 4 bears the 
mark of the same factory. 

The syrup pots had their bases usually filled up and glazed 
(Fig. 9). In Fig. 1 is seen the hollow unglazed base of the 
vessel shown in Fig. 30. The base of Fig. 35 is seen in Fig. 9, 
that of Fig. 38 is similar to the smaller base seen in Fig. 36. 
The marks on both these pieces are unknown to me. Fig. 19 

^ The dates given are the years in which they deposited their marks in the 
Gild of St Luc. 
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shows the base of a piece which appears to have been put 
during the second firing upon the mouth of a similar pot placed 
below it in the seggar — an unusual and careless proceeding. 

These hand-produced pharmaceutical vessels solve the 
whole mystery of decorative art by satisfying the taste without 
encroaching upon the demands of utility, and their quaint and 
varied forms contrast favourably with the cylinders of harder 
earthenware and glass which superseded them in the early 
part of the nineteenth century\ 

The following is a list of names of drugs found by the 
writer inscribed on Delft Pharmaceutical Ware". 



A. Arthsmisiae 
C. Anthos 

E. ABSINTHn 

E. Absinth f 
E. Cabd. Bened. 



Aqua Arthemisiae, a simple distilled water pre- 
pared from Mugwort (Arthemisia vulgaris, Limi.). 

Conserva Anthos. A conserve of Rosemary {Ros- 
marintts officinalis^ Linn.). Syn. Anthos. 

Extractimi Abeinthii. Extract of Wormwood. 



E. Cardui Benedicti. Extract probably of the 
Blessed Thistle {Carduus henedictus), 

Extractum corticis Peruviani. Extract of Peruvian 
bark. 

Extractum Gentianae. Extract of Gentian. 

ElectuÉirium Hyoscyami, an Electuary prepared 
from Henbane {Hyoscyamus niger). 

E. Necotiana Unguentum. An ointment of tobacco. 
'Is the best ointment that is for gouts of all sorts' 
(Culpeper). 

E. Styrace pilulae. Pills of Storax. 8tyrax Cola- 
mita was used. 

Extractum Bhei. Extract of Rhubarb. 

E. Rosarum rubrarum, an Electuary (probably) of 
the Bed Rose {Rosa Gallica). 

Electuaria Theriaca Andromachi, or Venice treacle. 
' It resists poyson^ and bitings of venomous beasts, 
inveterate Head-ach, Vertigo, Deafness, the Fall- 
ing sickness. Astonishment, Apoplexies, dulness 

^ Cf. 'Pharmaceutioal Ceramics* in The Chemist and Druggist^ 27 Jan. 1900. 

' The quotations from Culpeper are taken from: * Pharmacopoeia Londi- 
nensis; or, the London Dispensatory... By Nich, CtUpeper, Oent., Student in 
Physiek and Astrology,* London. George Sawbridge, 1675. Cf. also ' Pharma- 
copoeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis.' Londini, MDCCXLYI., and 
'Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regii Medicorum Edinburgensis,^ Ed. 3. Edinburgi, 
MDCCXXXV. 



E. CoRT. Pbruv. 

E. Gentianiae 

E. Hyoscyami 

E. Necotian. U. 



E. Pill Styrac. 

E. Rhei 

E. RosAR. Rub. 

El. Theriac. Andr. 
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Mel AlbumI 
M. Album J 
Mel Rosar. 



O. Htfeb. 

O. ViOLARUM 
R. RiBESIOR. R. 



S. Altheae Fern. 
S. Capillor. Vbne. 



S. Caryophil 



S. Flor. Chamom. 



S. Corral. Simp. 



S. Cort. Aur. 
S. Cydonior. 

S. Erisimi 



S. Foeniculi 



of sight, want of voice, Asthmaes...Feavers, 
Dropsies, Leprosies, ...and is a good remedy in 
Pestilential Feavers ' (Culpeper). This mixture 
contained more than sixty ingredients, including 
the dried flesh of vipers. It is said to have been 
composed by Andromachus, physician to Nero. 

White honey. 

Mel Rosarum or Honey of Roses. A syrup of the 
flower of the Red Rose {Rosa OaUica) made 
with honey. 

Oleum Hyperici. Oil of St John's Wort {Hype- 
Hcu/m perforatum^ Linn.). 

Oil of Sweet Violets ( Viola odorata, Linn.). 

Rob Ribesiorum rubrorum or Rob of Red Currant 
{Ribes rubrum). *Rob or Sapa, is the Juyce 
of a Fruit, made thick by the heat either of the 
Sun, or the Fire... it is usually made... some- 
times thicker than the honey ' (Culpeper). 

Syrup of Marshmallow {AUhaea offidncdis^ Linn.). 

Syrupus Capillorum Veneris or Syrup of Enghsb 
maiden-hair fern {Adiantum CaptUtts- Veneris, 
Linn.). 

Syrupus Caryophillorum or Syrup of Cloves 
(Eugenia caryophyllatay Thimb. CaryophyUus 
arwnaticusy Linn.) 

Syrupus florum chamomillarum, or Syrup of 
Chamomile Flowers. 

Syrupus e Corralis simplex, or Simple Syrup of 
Red Coral. Composed of powdered red coral 
dissolved in juice of Barberries boiled into a 
Syrup with Sugar. 'Special good for Hectic 
Feavers, etc. And indeed it had need be good 
for something, for it is exceeding costly. Half 
a spoonful in a morning is enough for the 
Body, and it may be too much for the purse " 
(Culpeper). 

Syrupus Corticis Aurantii, Syrup of Orange peel. 

Syrupus Cydoniorum, Syrup of Quinces (Pyrus 
Cydoniay Linn.). 

Syrupus Erisimi, or Syrup of * hedge mustard' 
{Sisymbrium officinale, Scop. Syn. Erysimum 
mdgare), 

Syrupus Foeniculi. Fennel {Foenicvla vulgare, 
Gaetn.) 



This plate is presented by Mr W. A, Harding, 
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8. 

others about half that weight are marked '9', while the smallest, 

8. D. 

about half the weight of these, is marked ' 4 6/ 

Of the nine thin brass plates three are stamped with five 

impressions and a sort of hall mark, one with four impressions 

and the hall mark. 

The other five have the comers clipped off and carry simple 

statements of value headed L. s. D. The relative but not the 

actual weight of these agrees with the values indicated. 

The first is stamped '3 12/ the next '36/ the next '21/ 

8. D. 8. 

the next ' 13 6/ the next * 9/ 

There are four square pieces of brass, of which the two 
larger (|^ of an inch square) are stamped with five holes, and a 
sort of hall mark which may be a lion. 

The third lb similar but smaller (^ of an inch square), 
while the fourth, about ^ inch square, has only four of the 
impressions and the hall mark. 

These are probably much more recent than the stamped 
dots indicating the weight in grains. 

Mr Deck has kindly examined them and assigns the follow- 
ing weight to each : 

£. g. 

3 . 12 624 grains 

Queen Anne Guinea Weight . 129 grains 
George II. ^ Guinea . 65 grains 

1 Moidore W 166 grains 

i Moidore W 83 grains 

8. 

18 110 grains 

8. 

9 56 grains 

8. d. 

4.6 28 grains 

£. 8. 

3 . 12 27 grains 

8. 

36 16 grains 

8. 

21 11 grains 

s. d. 

13 . 6 9 grains 

a. 

9 7 grains 
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On a Kaffir Pillow with a Handle. 
By Professor T. M^'Kenny Hughes. 

Some time ago an interesting collection of objects from 
South Africa was exhibited at a meeting of the Society. 
Among these were some wooden pillows having the shape 
of a small four-legged stool. I then remarked that I had seen 
a similar head-rest with a handle by which it could be more 
easily adjusted to the position required. This statement was, 
however, received with some incredulity, and I have therefore 




Length 24^ inches. Height 4| inches. Breadth of back 2 inches. Breadth of 
legs 3| inches. Length of handle 17^ inches. Length of head 7 inches. 
Thickness of head 1^ inch. Average diameter of handle | inch. 

hunted up the specimen and now produce it. It was brought 
back from Africa by my sister, who was informed that it 
was in use among the Kaffirs, and that when they travelled 
it served to carry some of their belongings, slung over the 
shoulder after the fashion of the old commercial traveller's 
pack, and when they rested was used as a pillow. 

Monday, 11 November 1901. 
Mr Gray, President, in the Chair. 

Exhibition of dated pieces of Nottingham stone- 
ware AND SGRAFFIATO WARE. 

By Dr J. W. L. Glaisher. 

Dr Glaisher exhibited three pieces of Nottingham stoneware. 

(i) A jug, 8^ inches high, bearing, in the middle, in front 
under the lip, an incised floral design (leaves and a flower 
somewhat resembling a tulip in shape), and on one side, also 
incised, the date "April 28th 1702." The jug is of a pro- 
nounced red hue, unlike the usual colour of Nottingham ware, 
which is brown. There are horizontal lines round the top of the 
jug, and also at the bottom of the neck, separating the neck 
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S. Mprobv. 



S. De Hysopo Syrup of Hyssop (fft/ssopus officinalis). 

S. De Mentha Syrupus de Mentha or Syrup of Spearmint 

{Mentha viridis, Linn.). Peppermint {Mentha 
piperita, Sm.) was not used till the eighteenth 
century. 

Syrup of Mulberri&s {Moras nigra, Linn.). * Being 
eaten in the morning' they cure 'Inflanmiations 
...of the Mouth and Throat, mixed with Md 
Rosarum in which Eeceipt they do best^.' 

Syrup of Feonia corrcdina. 

Syrup of horehound {Marruhium vtUgare, Linn. 
Syn. Prasium), 

Syrupus quinque radicum aperientium. The 
roots were Smallage, Fennel, Parsley, Butchers' 
broom and Asparagus. 

Simple Syrup. 

Syrup of Ginger. 

Succus Liquoris Anisi. Juice of Aniseed {Pirn- 
pinella anisv/m, Linn.). 

Unguentum Altheae Simplex. Simple ointment 
of Marsh-mallow. 

Unguentum Basilicum. There are four kinds of 
this ointment. The *Flavum' consisted of 
olive oil, yellow wax, Burgundy pitch, etc. 

A 'detergent' ointment *-•. 

Unguentiun Egyptiacum, an ointment composed 
of verdigris, honey and vinegar. 

Unguentum Neapolitanum. One receipt is as 
follows : — * Take of Hogs grease washed in 
juyce of Sage a pound, quicksilver strained 
through leather killed with spittle four ounces, 
Oyl of Bays, Chamomel and Earthworms, of 
each two ounces ; Spirit of Wine an ounce ; 
yellow Wax two ounces ; Turpentine washed in 
juyce of Elicampane three oimces. Powder of 
Chamepitys and Sage, of each two drams ; make 
them into an Oyntment according to Art.' 

The writer is greatly indebted to Dr Qlaisher for much 
valuable information given when these Delft drug vessels were 
exhibited to the Society. 

1 J. Evelyn, Silva, w a discourse of Forest-Trees, 1706 (Ed. 4). 
^ The composition of this is unknown to me. 



S. POENIAE 

S. Prasio 

Stb. 5. Rad. Ap. 



S. Simplex 

S. ZiNZIB. 

Succ. LiQ. Anis. 

U. Altheae Simpl. 

U. Basilic. \ 
U. Basilicum > 
U. Basilic. F.) 
U. Detebg. 
U. Eqyptiac. 

U. Neapolitanum 
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Monday, 25 November 1901. 
Mr Gray, President, in the Chair. 

A Visit to the Coptic Monasteries of Egypt. 

By Mrs Lewis. 

The pictures which I am to shew you to-night are from 
photographs taken this year between February 18th and March 
20tfa. They represent a visit made by my sister, Mrs Gibson, 
and myself, to six Coptic Monasteries in Egypt, into some of 
which no woman had ever previously set foot during the 1600 
years of their existence. Leaving a new monastery on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, just opposite Benisouef, we spent five 
days in crossing the desert ; for the most part over an upland 
plain, whose sand was thickly strewn with grey and black flints, 
specimens of which lie on the table before you. These often 
make the ground appear in the bright sunshine just as if a 
huge brush, dipped in wet Britannia black, had been passed 
over it. Professor Hughes can perhaps explain to us how those 
flints came there, but I for one have no doubt that they gave 
to the country its ancient name of Khemi, which in Coptic 
means black, the land of Ham, of which we read in the 105th 
Psalm. Please remember that the Arabic word Sudan means 
" the black people,*' not the black land. Travellers on a Nile 
boat do not see this, because the flinty country on both sides of 
the river is separated from it by low sandstone or limestone 
hills. 

The first monastery at which we arrived was Deyr Mar 
Antonius, built in the 4th century by the followers of 
St Antony, one of the fathers of monasticism, the contemporary 
and friend of St Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, Patriarch 
or Pope of the Egyptian Church ; for we must remember that 
in the early centuries Alexandria contended with Constanti- 
nople and with Borne for the primacy of the Christian world. 
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Deyr Mar Antonius is built in precisely the same style as all 
the other Coptic monasteries. When we look at the splendid 
remains of monasteries in our own country, so graceful and 
ornate in their architecture, such as Fountain's Abbey, we feel 
that these could only have been reared in a land where the 
whole nation held one faith, and was inspired by one ideal 
They seem to typify the strength and the beauty of the Christ- 
ian religion. 

When the monasteries were destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation, the cathedrals remained, and are with us to this 
day. But the Egyptian nation had no such happy history. 
The Christian portion of it has been so ground down by 
oppression that it has never had a chance of developing into 
anjrthing worthy of the name it bears. Its monasteries have 
been shaped by the stem necessity for self-defence. From the 
days of persecution under Decius and Diocletian, from the era 
of Martyrs, a.d. 284, whence so many Coptic and Arabic MSS. 
are dated, till the time of Constantine, the soil of Egypt was 
drenched with Christian blood, and after that period her Church 
was distracted by quarrels, for she took the side of her own 
Athanasius against the Arians, and of her own Monophysite 
Dioscorus against the Orthodox. From the time of the Arab 
conquest, say about .A.D. 640, till the accession of Mohammed 
Ali, A.D. 1802, the Egyptian Christians have been an easy prey 
to the spoiler. Insulting laws have been enforced against 
them ; periodical riots and massacres have forced them to flee 
from the cities and villages of the Nile valley, and to take 
refuge in those dens and caves of the earth where no mob and 
no army could easily reach them. These circumstances have 
been eminently favourable to asceticism, which was indeed 
making a virtue of necessity, and they fully explain the con- 
struction of the Coptic monasteries. 

We first notice the enclosing walls broken by no entrance 
gate^ but having a semicircular recess roofed by stout beams, 
from which men and provisions may be raised or lowered by 
means of a rope and a windlass. No Egyptian monastery had 
any other mode of entrance until 60 years ago. The chief 
feature of the interior is a square tower, or Casr, surrounded by 
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an empty moat, and approached by a rough wooden drawbridge, 
easily lifted. This was designed as the last refuge of the 
inmates in the event of a siege, and its dark, dusty rooms, 
approached by a steep, winding stone stair, still serve as a 
depository for any valuables of the convent which are not in 
use ; amongst these MSS. are included. 

The monasteries of Deyr Mar Antonius and Deyr Anba 
Bolos are, in their present condition, only 400 years old. After 
an existence of more than 1100 years the original buildings 
were destroyed during a revolt of some Moslem slaves, whom 
the monks had imprudently bought, aud had treated with 
rigour. The ruins lay uneared for during a period of eighty 
years, and were then rebuilt after the ancient pattern. 

Deyr Anba Bolos is fifteen hours' march from Deyr Antonius. 
It is perched on the top of a bare sandstone crag. It has not 
yet been furnished with a door, and the only means of entrance 
is by the windlass and the rope. For Mrs Gibson and me 
a basket had to be improvised, made out of the rope-netting 
which protected our camel furniture. After we were safely 
hoisted a procession was formed, with crosses and banners, 
which marched into the little church and, after a two hours' 
service, the Hegoumenos delivered an Arabic oration, expressing 
the great delight which he and the monks experienced at our 
visit ; their gratitude to Lord Cromer and the noble nation of 
the English for the deliverance of their " nation " from Ahmed 
Arabi Pasha, for the works of irrigation, the schools and other 
benefits ; their grief at the death of Queen Victoria ; and their 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the Cross. 

After our return to Deyr Mar Antonius we had to listen to 
a similar address, drawn up in less poetic terms. 

The MSS. in these two convents are almost all paper Arabic 
of late date. They are kept in cupboards amidst thick layers of 
dust. 

The four convents which we visited in the Wady Natrûh or 
Nitrian Valley, to the N.-W. of Cairo, were all built in the 
4th century. They are named respectively Deyr Abu Macarius, 
Deyr Suriani, Deyr Anba Bishoi, and Deyr Barramous. Only 
one of them, Deyr Suriani, has ever been entered by a woman. 
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when in 1838 Miss Piatt accompanied her stepfather, Arch- 
deacon Tattam, on that memorable expedition which resulted 
in the transfer of so many valuable Syriac MSS. to the British 
Museum, among them being the Curetonian Syriac Gospels. 

Deyr Macarius has now an entrance gate in its massive wall, 
at the foot of the recess where travellers were once hoisted by 
a rope and a windlass. But the aperture is so low that you 
cannot enter without stooping, and two great granite millstones 
stand waiting to be rolled into it on the first threatening of 
danger. The convent has three churches, dedicated respectively 
to Abu Macâr, to the 40 Shiûkh or Elders, and to Abu Iskharûn. 
The leading feature in their architecture, as in that of all Coptic 
churches, is the dome ; a style of construction which, we have 
little hesitation in saying, Europe learnt from Christian Egypt. 
There is some evidence that the dome was not unknown in 
ancient Babylonia ; but the first great specimen of it appeared 
when the architect Anthemius constructed the church of St 
Sophia at Constantinople, and it is supposed that he got many 
of his ideas from Alexandria. In all three churches of this 
convent there is a huge shrine or bier of very old wood. That 
in the church of Abu Macâr is filled with the bones of three 
saints, all of whom were named Macarius, and all lived in the 
third century. The monks are not quite sure as to which 
of these founded this monastery, and they therefore pay equal 
reverence to all three. When a service is held once a year in 
the church of the Shiûkh, or in Abu Iskharûn, the bones are 
carried thither in solemn procession. This seems to be a survival 
of the ancient Egyptian idea of the ka or ghost, which was 
always supposed to hover near its own mummy. 

We were greatly surprised to find that these devout people 
are in the habit of using the floors of their churches as store- 
houses. A heap of com lay over the tomb of the Forty Elders, 
whilst olives, pomegranates, and other fruits of the earth were 
spread out to dry over the floors. 

Deyr Abu Macarius possesses a hermit of peculiar sanctity, 
who, after living within its walls as an ordinary monk for 
30 years, betook himself to a cave about two miles away, where 
he has dwelt for the last six years, subsisting on bread and 
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water, and coming to the church service only on Sundays, or 
whenever the Wakeel or steward happens to visit the monastery. 
He is an old man, with a finely shaped head, hollow cheeks, and 
red, watery eyes. He was quite sociable, and acted as our guide 
round the monastery. 

The Coptic Church lays great stress upon fasting. For 
170 days in the year, that is, 40 before Christmas, 45 before 
Easter, 40 before Pentecost, 30 in spring (the Fast of Nineveh), 
and 15 in August in honour of the Virgin Mary, no meat is 
partaken of, nor eggs, nor milk, nor butter, nor fish. In some 
families no food is tasted till three o'clock in the afbemoon. 
This severe abstinence has weakened the stamina of the race ; 
the Copt, though quick and intelligent, is physically inferior to 
his Moslem neighbours, and engages in no pursuit which would 
tax his muscles. 

The manuscripts in Deyr Macarius are kept in a large room 
in the Casr, whose floor is thickly carpeted with a layer of dust. 
Loose leaves, and books which have lost something more than 
their bindings, are piled up on a large table, the fragments 
which fell from it on the dusty floor being trampled by every 
passing foot. I made an attempt to purchase these from the 
Wakeel, but, though he confessed that in five years' time little 
would remain of this pile, he was too much afraid of the curses 
which are written therein to entertain the idea of allowing any 
of them to be carried out of the monastery gate. 

Deyr Suriani and Anba Bishoi are only some twelve miles 
distant from Deyr Macarius. In the former place we found 
that the monks were not in the least aware that their pre- 
decessors had ever possessed a Syriac manuscript. They gave 
us every £a<;ility for photographing, with a dark room in which 
to change our films. They too have a hermit, a man who lived 
for twelve years in a desert cave, subsisting on herbs and on 
the charity of the poor Bedawin. He moved his habitation 
from one place to another, and one night in his wanderings he 
suddenly came on the lofty bare wall of Suriani, of whose 
existence he did not know. But seeing a bell-rope, he pulled 
it, and was admitted. For nine years he has lived peacefully in 
a cell within the walls ; but he never speaks, except to ask for 
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necessary things, and never attends the church services. We 
managed to secure a photograph of him with our kodak and the 
eager help of the monks. 

At Anba Bishoi the oldest MSS. we saw were two Coptic 
Bibles, dated A.D. 1220 and 1256. 

Deyr Barramûs is less dusty and altogether better kept 
than the other monasteries of the Wady Natrûn. It is the 
only one easily accessible to the modem tourist, for the little 
railway of the Egyptian Salt and Natrûn Company stops at 
Bîr Hooker within two hours' ride of it. The few manuscripts 
and printed books which it contains are also well kept. But 
when we looked at its dull grey walls, and reflected that from 
them or from those of three other ancient monasteries — Deyr 
Abu Macarius, Deyr Mar Antonius, and Deyr Anba Bolos — all 
the Bishops of the Coptic Church, and therefore her Patriarch, 
must come ; that from these monasteries the monks are not 
allowed to go out, even to take a walk in the desert, and that 
thence a few of them will be called to occupy positions where 
the utmost tact and the greatest knowledge of men will be 
required, we ceased to wonder that the reforming party 
aniongst the laity periodically give up hope, and migrate in 
their hundreds to the Church of Rome, and in their thousands 
to the American Mission, thus getting rid of all the chains 
of ecclesiastical restrictions and oppressive ordinances which an 
unenlightened zeal has forged for them in the course of ages. 
But we who know this ancient community only in the period 
of its degeneracy, must not forget the tribute of admiration 
which we owe it for its constancy under trials to which 
no Christian Church has been subjected for quite so long a 
period. 

The Sepulchral Brass of St Henry of Finland. 

By Dr M. R. James. 

The magnificent brass, or series of brasses, which I am 
bringing to your notice this evening, has, I believe, never 
before made its appearance in so full a form in England. 
At any rate, Mr Creeny, who has diligently investigated the 
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sepulchral brasses of the Continent, did not penetrate to it, 
though he mentions it in a list of unvisited brasses in the 
preface to his work on Continental brasses. 

A glance at the rubbings I exhibit will assure you how 
remarkable a work of art it is, and brass-rubbers will see that 
in some respects it may fairly be called unique. 

My own attention was first drawn to it by a woodcut 
of part of it in an illustrated History of Sweden {Sveriges 
Historia, six volumes, 1877-1888): and I applied to Professor 
J. J. Tikkanen, Professor of Art at the University of Helsingfors, 
to procure me two rubbings of the whole monument, one set for 
the South Kensington Museum, the other for the Fitzwilliam. 
He was most kind and helpful in the matter, and the rubbings 
arrived here safely a week or two ago. I feel that we owe 
Dr Tikkanen our best thanks for the pains he has taken to 
procure us so good a reproduction. He has also been so good 
as to furnish me with a copy of a printed description of the 
monument, drawn up in 1874. The monument is preserved in 
the church of a small place called Nousis in South Finland. 
All that I know of its history may be put in a very few words. 
It was executed for a Bishop of Abo, Magnus Olsson Tavast, 
between 1412 and 1480. The stone tomb on which it is placed 
was somewhat earlier, having been put up by Bishop Johannes 
Petri, who died in 1370. It is, I ought to say, a cenotaph, for 
the body of St Henry was translated to the Cathedral Church 
of Abo in 1300. Of the aspect of the tomb apart from the 
brasses I know nothing; the printed article referred to above 
gives a description from which we gather that it is an altar- 
tomb in length measuring 2*277 metres, in breadth 1*220, and 
in height 0*652. The stonework is ornamented, but only to a 
modest extent. 

These facts are all that I have to give as preliminary to 
a description of the rubbings which I exhibit. They need an 
unusual amount of explanation, for a large portion of them is 
concerned with the life and miracles of St Henry, a topic on 
which I cannot assume much knowledge on the part of my 
audience. The knowledge in fact is not very easy to attain. 
The principal sources of information are the Acta Sanctorum 
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(Jan. 19), Johannes Magnus's Lives of the Archbishops of Upsala, 
the Scriptores rermn Svedcarum (ii. 334), and finally the first 
number of the Finska Fomminnes foreningens Tidskrift (1874) 
which contains small illustrations of the brasses, and a descrip- 
tion signed with the initial N. I am relieved to find that this 
writer's explanations of the subjects represented agree com- 
pletely with those which I had myself made out before reading 
his article. 

The life of St Henry, in so far as it concerns us, is as follows. 
He was by birth an Englishman, it is agreed, though no more 
precise indication of his birthplace or parentage is given. He 
became Bishop of Upsala about 1150, and accompanied King 
Eric IX., commonly called St Eric, on a voyage to Finland, one 
of whose objects at least was the conversion of the heathen 
Finns. How far this expedition was successful I do not know : 
but some baptisms no doubt took place, and at least one 
church, that of Nousis, was built. Henry was left in Finland 
by St Eric, and (apparently about 1158) was killed by a native 
named Lalli, a man of some consideration, who was annoyed at 
having been excommunicated for the commission of a murder. 

We will now take the brasses in order, beginning with the 
large plate on the upper face of the tomb. In the centre is 
St Henry, vested in mitre, amice, chasuble, maniple, dalmatic, 
and alb. His hands are gloved ; on the middle finger of the 
right hand (which is held up in blessing) is the pontifical ring. 
In the left a crosier. The mitre is surrounded by a cusped 
nimbus ; the head rests on an embroidered cushion. A small 
angel on each side swings a censer. Below the feet is the 
saint's murderer Lalli with his axe. Something like a cap is 
falling from his head ; we shall soon see the meaning of this. 
On the left is a small figure of a kneeling bishop, vested much 
like the saint. Over his head goes a short scroll inscribed with 
the word Commenda. This has to be read along with the in- 
scription on the border, as we shall shortly see. 

This bishop is Magnus Olsson Tavast, for whom the brasses 
were made. 

The rich canopy which arches over the central portion 
contains a number of small figures in niches. 

0. A. 8. Comm, Vol. X, 16 
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At the top is our Lord holding an orb between cenedng 
angels. On jR. and X. are two figures of prophets with blank 
scrolls. 

The next row contains Apostles : on L. Peter and Paul, on 
R, Andrew and John. 

Below these on L. two martyr kings. Eric with mace and 
sceptre, and Olaf with axe and sceptre. 

On R. two Confessors, both Bishops, of whom neither can 
be identified with certainty. One has been called St Nicholas 
m virtue of the balls be holds in his hand. But they are not 
really balls : they are more like loaves. I think it likely that 
they are Swedish saints, such as St Eskil and St Sigind, 
or the rather problematical Stephen. All three were early 
missionaries, and the two first at least Englishmen. St Sigfrid, 
I see, is represented on some Swedish altar-pieces as holding 
three objects which sometimes look like human heads and 
sometimes like loaves. 

In the lowest stage are four female saints: on L 
St Katherine and St Margaret, on R, two veiled women, of 
whom the one on the R, may probably be St Bridget of 
Sweden, the other, who has a sword, I think must be St Helen 
of Sweden, a widow and martyr, venerated at Skofde, near 
Yarnhem, and also at Tidsvilde in Jutland. Outside this is a 
broad border containing the inscription, which is in rhyming 
verse and begins at the top : 

vita commendabilis 
mors desiderabilis 
propter que venerabilis 
hie pontifex fit similis 
in gloria sanctorum. 
Commanda nos amabilis 
pater at honorabilis 
martyr regi celonim. 

The word Commanda in 1. 6 has to be read from the scroll 
over Bishop Tavast's head. 

At the angles of this border are the emblems of the 
four Evangelists holding scrolls inscribed with names of the 
Evangelists Halfway down each side is a shield. That on X. 
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bears a cross, the other a human arm mailed : this latter is the 
shield of the Tavast family. 

We now come to the unique feature of this monument, the 
series of brass plates which decorate the sides of the tomb, and 
represent the life and miracles of the saint. I cannot find any 
record of a similar treatment of brasses in the literature of the 
subject. Scenes from the lives of saints do very occasionally 
occur. The stories of St Eligius and St Martin, for instance, 
are portrayed on the great brass of the two bishops at Lubeck : 
but I believe there is nothing to be found anywhere on the 
scale of this brass of St Henry. We must consider it, I think, 
as an adaptation of the custom of representing the lives of 
saints on the sides of the metal shrines containing their relics. 
These representations are usually in repoussé work or enamel, 
but the e£fect of them is not unlike that which we see here. 

The firat of the four plates is on the south side of the tomb. 
On it are shown : 

1. The landing of St Eric and St Henry in Finland. 
St Eric's ship, the upper one, bears the standard of Sweden. 
St Henry is in the lower ship. The heathen Finns with their 
dragon standard (a not uncommon badge of a Pagan host) are 
gathered on the shore ready to oppose the landing of the 
Swedes. Their cannon, with an ample provision of ammunition, 
is conspicuous, and so is their champion, clad in plate-armour, 
with a large beaked helmet. Men are bending their cross-bows, 
and bringing up sheaves of bolts and a basket of stones or balls. 
In the background is a nude idol with spear and shield on a 
pillar. 

2. The battle between Eric and the Finns is raging in the 
background. In front Henry is seen baptizing the conquered 
men by affusion. He is attended by his cross-bearer and other 
clerks, and behind them is a small chapel. 

3. St Henry is either greeting St Eric on a second visit 
(unrecorded in history) or else, as I rather think, is sajdng 
farewell to him. The Bishop is attended by a crosier-bearer, 
and behind him is a handsome church — no doubt just built — 
in the doorway of which stands a canon in his almuce. 

The king's ships are, as I take it, just setting sail. 

16—2 
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4. In two scenes : the left-hand one precedes the right in 
order. Here we see the Finnish convert Lalli murdering a 
Swedish warrior. For this deed he is excommunicated hy 
Henry, who stands with two tonsured clerics in front of his 
church. 

We pass to the second plate, on the west end of the tomb. 

5. Lalli irritated at his excommunication attacks St Henry 
with his axe. This on the left. On the right Henry is fallen. 
His mitre lies on the ground. Lalli has taken his skull-cap, and 
is putting it on his own head. 

6. On the left, Lalli with his axe and newly acquired cap 
returns home and tells his wife of his achievement. What he 
actually said was that he had killed a bear. 

On the right he takes off the bishop's cap, and to his own 
discomfort and his wife's obvious horror he finds that the skin 
of his head comes off as well. This incident is again alluded to 
in the representation of Lalli on the large plate. 

On the north side of the tomb are the following subjects : 

7. St Henry's body is carried to the church of Nousis. 

8. The body is laid in the tomb. 

9. A father and mother bewail their dead child, which is 
already shrouded for burying. 

10. The same parents kneel. St Henry appears in the sky. 
The child arises. Two miracles of this nature are attributed to 
St Henry. Either may be represented here. 

11. St Henry's finger with the ^episcopal ring is found 
floating on a piece of ice with a crow by it which dares not 
touch it. The murderer had cut off this finger, and it was not 
recovered until the spring when the snow melted. 

Among the trees in the background is one of those lions of 
which Finland may be supposed to be as justly proud as is 
Iceland of its snakes. 

On the east end of the tomb are two plates which were 
originally hung on hinges and formed doors, giving access to 
the interior of the tomb. It is conjectured that objects, such 
as rings and the like, were placed within in order to gain 
sanctity or healing power from contact with the martyr's former 
resting-place. The scenes on these plates are : 
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12. On the left two men at table, of whom one is 
drinking. This is Gudmund, a retainer of the Bishop of Abo, 
who was once at the priest's house at Sandheem in Westgoth- 
land in Sweden. At the end of supper he drank to St Henry, 
whereupon the priest laughed at him and said. 'If he be a 
saint let him be angry with me, if he can.' That night the 
priest as he lay in bed was troubled with a dreadful pain in his 
body. He called Gudmund to him, begged pardon of St Henry, 
and made a vow then and there to fast on his eve as long as he 
lived. This scene, with the addition of St Henry's figure in a 
cloud, is shown on the right of the plate. 

13. St Henry appearing in the sky rescues a crew of seal- 
fishers in a storm. Demons (as often) are seen breaking the 
masts of the vessel : and on the right the ship is going prosper- 
ously on its course. 

This splendid series of brasses was I suppose executed in 
Flanders or in North Germany : the former district is perhaps 
the more likely of the two. The great Lubeck brasses and 
that of King Eric Menred at Eingsted in Denmark (on the 
whole the finest brass in the world) are both said to be 
Flemish. They are something like a century earlier in date 
than that of St Henry. 

Upon the veneration of this saint in England I have one 
chance light to throw. William of Worcester (p. 346, ed. 
Nasmyth) has this sentence : St Henry the bishop, bom in 
England, bishop of Upsal in the kingdom of Sweden, lies 
buried in the city Abo in Finland; who died on the 14th 
(read 19th) of January in the days of St Eric, King of Sweden, 
as in the table in the Chapel of St Henry of the Carmelite 
friars at Yarmouth is set forth \ 

Then follows a similar notice of St Henry the Emperor 
of Germany, without reference to the aforesaid table, from 
which, nevertheless, it is most likely taken. I take this table 
to have been a written scroll nailed on boards and hung up in 

^ Sanctus Henricus episcopus quondam de Anglia natns et episcopus Uspa- 
lensis (sic) in regno Sweciae jacet sepultus in civitate Abo in terra Finlandiae, 
qui obiit 14 die Januarii tempore sanoti Erici regis Sweciae, ut in tabula capellae 
Sancti Henrici fratrum Garmelitarum Jernemuthiae patet. 
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the chapel in questioD. The dedication of a chapel at Yarmoiitli 
to St Henry is quite noteworthy. We can easily imagine how 
the story of the saint may have been brought to the seaport 
town by some merchant or ship-master whose business took 
him to the northern seas. 



A Legend of St Stephen \ 
By Dr M. B. James. 

Among the oddest perversions of the canonical New Testa- 
ment story that I know is one which has attached itself to 
the name of St Stephen. Our first literary record of it is in 
English ; and the English form of the tale is, like most of the 
other literature I have to cite, a ballad or carol. It is found 
in a MS. (Sloane, 2593) of cent, xiv., xv. and was first printed 
by Bitson, Ancient Songs (01. ii. No. 11). Since then it has 
appeared in several not uncommon collections of carols. I do 
not think I can avoid quoting it at length. 

A Carol for St Stephen's day. 

St Stephen was a clerk in King Herod's halle 

and served him of bread and cloth as ever king befalle. 

Stephen out of kitchen came with boares head on honde 
he saw a star was fair and bright over Bethlem stonde. 

He kyst adown the boares head and went into the halle : 
I forsake thee king Herodes and thine werkes allé 

I forsake thee king Herodes and thine werkes allé 
There is a child in Bethlem borne is better than we allé. 

What aileth thee Stephen? what is thee befalle 

Lakketh thee either meat or drinke in king Herodes hall? 

Lakketh me neither meat ne drinke in king Herodes' halle : 
there is a child in Bethlem bom is better than we allé. 

What aileth thee Stephen? art thou wood or thou ginnest to brede 
lakketh thee either gold or fee or any rich weede? 

Lakketh me neither gold nor fee ne none rich weede : 

there is a child in Bethlem born shall helpen us at our neede. 

That is all so sooth, Stephen, all so sooth, I wiss 

as this capon crowe shall that lyeth here in mine dish. 

^ For additional remarks, see post^ p. 264. 
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That word was not so soon said, that word in that halle, 
the capon crew Christus ncUus est among the lordes allé. 

Riseth up my tormentors by two and all by one 

and leadeth Stephen out of this town and stoneth him with stone. 

Token they Stephen and stoned him in the way 
and therefore is his even on Christes owen day. 

There is another much longer English carol which seems to 
have been printed in broadside form as late as the eighteenth 
if not the nineteenth century. It is called Tfie Carnal and the 
Crane (Carnal being I suppose a young crane) from the open- 
ing stanza : 

As I passed by a river side 

and there as I did reign 
in argimient I chanced to hear 

a Carnal and a Crane. 

The Carnal said unto the Crane: 

" If all the world should turn 
Before we had the Father, 

but now we have the Son." 

In this later carol the episode of the cock is found, but in 
this case it is not connected with St Stephen but with the 
Wise Men. They announce the appearance of the star, and 
its meaning, to Herod. Whereupon: 

If this be true, king Herod said 

as thou tellest unto me, 
this roasted cock that lies in this dish 

shall crow full fences three. 

The cock soon freshly feathered was 

by the work of God's own hand 
and then three fences crowed he 

in the dish where he did stand. 

"Rise up, rise up, you merry men all, 
see that you ready be! 
all children under two years old 
now shall destroyed be." 

And so the ballad proceeds to the story of the flight into Egypt. 

Now let us turn to another and more numerous series of 

documents in which either the story of the cock or St Stephen 

is connected with Christmastide. I mean the Scandinavian 
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ballads. A Danish carol has preserved the tale best. Its 
history is this: before 1736 it was sung by an old beggar 
woman before the door of Erik Pontoppidan's house. He 
noted it down and asked her if she believed it, to which she 
replied, "Grod forbid she should doubt it." Pontoppidan printed 
the song in 1736 in a small Latin tract entitled "Sweepings 
of the old leaven or the relics of heathendom and popery in 
the Danish world brought into the sunlight." But before this 
in 1695 Peter Syv quoted a couple of lines of this same ballad 
in a slightly varying form. 

This is the Danish ballad as printed in Svend Grundtvig's 
Danmarks Garnie Folketriser, 1856, ii. 525 : 



1 En Jomfni ren opmnden er, 
en Bose oyer alle Kvinder: 
hon er den vsneste, i Verden er 
hon kaldes Himmelens Eejaerinde. 

2 Hendes Hals saa hvid som Hermelin, 
hendes kinder saa roselig rade : 

for hnn var saadan en Jomfru fin, 
Bknlde hnn vor Herre tode. 

8 (Gabriel Engel blev til hende sendt, 
til Jomfm Maria med Mre : 
*'Min Herre ban haver mig til eder 

sendt, 
I skolle Ghristi Moder vsBre.** 

4 Maria syarede saa dertil, 
som Ond gav hende i Sinde : 

" Mig ske alt efter Gnds Villie! 

jeg er vor Herre bans Tjenestekyinde." 

5 Udi to Snese Uger med Bamet bun 

gik, 
fomden al Sorrig og Made : 
men det var paa en Julenat, 
den Herre ban led sig te^de. 

6 Sanct Stefan ban leder de Foler i Yand 
alt ved den Ijuse Sjieme : 

**For vist er nu Profeten fod, 
som irelse skal al Verden I " 

7 Kong Herodes ban svarede saa dertil : 
** Jeg tror ikke denne Tale : 

fomden den Hane, paa Bordet staar 

stegt, 
slaar ud sine Vinger at gale." 



1 A virgin pure npspmngen is 
a Bose beyond all women 
she is the fairest in the world 
she is called the Qaeen of Heaven. 

2 Her neck so white as Ermine 
her cheeks so rosy red 

for she was such a Virgin fair 
as should onr Lord bring forth. 

3 Gabriel angel was to her sent 
to maiden Mary with honour, 
my Lord hath me nnto you sent 
yon shall become Christ's mother. 

4 Mary answered then thereto, 
as God put her in mind : 

Be it nnto me after God's will 
I am onr Lord's handmaiden. 

5 For two score weeks with child she 

went 
without any sorrow or trouble 
but it was on a Christmas night 
the Lord He would be born. 

6 St Stephen he leads the foals to water, 
all by the bright star light 

For sooth now is the Prophet bom 
that shall save all the world. 

7 King Herod he answered then thereto 
I believe not this talk 

except the cock that lies roasted on 

the board 
spread out his wings and crow. 
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8 Den Hane slog nd sine Vinger og gol, 
vor Herre bans F£fdsel8 Time : 
Herodes faldt af sin kongelig' Stol, 
af Sorrig begyndte at svime. 

9 Kong Herodes bad sadle Gangeren 

graa, 
til Betblebem lyster ham at ride : 
han vilde der draabe det lille Bam, 
som agted mod hannem at stride. 

10 Maria tog Bamet ndi bendes Arm, 
og Josef tog Asnet tillige : 

saa rejste de gjennem det jjefdiske Land, 
til Egypten, som Gad dennem viste. 

11 Yel fjortentnsinde Befrn saa smaa 
deres Blod lod ban ndgyde : 
men Jesns yar tredive Mile derfra, 
Ufi Solen den gik til Hvile. 



8 The cock spread out his wings and 

crew 
the hour oar Lord was bom 
Herod fell off bis kingly seat 
with sorrow he 'gan to swoon. 

9 King Herod bade saddle his coarser 

gray 
to Betblebem list be to ride 
be would there kill the little child 
that thought with him to strive. 

10 Mary took the child in her arms 
and Joseph he took the ass 

so fared they through the Jewish land 
to Egypt as God shewed them. 

11 Full fourteen thousand children so 

small 
their blood did he pour out 
but Jesus was thirty miles away 
ere the sun went to his rest. 



Next comes a ballad from the Faroe Islands: the text of 
this I have not seen, but depend on Svend Grundtvig's ac- 
count of it in his introduction to the Danish ballad just quoted. 
The essential points as given by Grundtvig are these: 

Stephen is Herod's servant. He goes out and sees the star 
in the East which shows him that the great king is born. 
When he proclaims this Herod bids them put out Stephen's 
eyes. We shall see, he says, whether your king will help you. 
Stephen's eyes are put out: but he now sees as well in the 
dark as he did before in the bright daylight. A roasted cock 
cut up into pieces is next brought in and set before Herod 
who says: 

If the cock stood up and began to crow I would believe in Stephen's 
word. 

Herod he stood and looked thereon : how the cock came together, that 
lay on the dish. 

The cock flew up on the red gold stool : he clapped his wings and so 
fair he crew. 

Thereupon Herod bade saddle his courser and ride to Bethlehem 
to find the newborn king. When he came riding into the 
court, Mary stood and greeted him. 

Welcome Herod hither to arrive. We have here mingled both mead 
and wine. 
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Herod answers: 

You should not so gladly welcome me : I will have your son to nail on 
the tree. 

Mary answers that if Herod wishes to take her son he must go 
to Heaven after him. This Herod tries to do but is taken by 
twelve angels and dashed to the earth and there the devil 
lays hold on him. 

Lastly there is a Swedish ballad from which the story has 
disappeared and only the chief actor is left : 

Stephen was a stable boy. Hold thee well my foal 
He watered all his five foals. Help, Qod and St Stephen. 
Day comes not yet, but only the bright stars that come before day. 

This is the introduction to a song of which there are 
several forms. It was sung by waits who ranged the country- 
side on St Stephen's Day ; and the bulk of it resembles the 
ordinary wassail songs or Mayday songs, and is in fact an 
appeal for contributions. Corrupt as it is, it retains just enough 
of its original story to connect it with the other ballads. 

When I was in Sweden this summer I saw three medieval 
representations of parts of this legend. They are all earlier 
in date than the English carol which is the first literary 
document in our series. So far as I can gather none of the 
three monuments has been interpreted by other antiquarians. 
All three are sculptures. The earliest is an exceedingly rough 
production which in England we should assign to the eleventh 
century, but which as it is in Sweden may date from the 
twelfth. It is one of three slabs discovered not long ago just 
outside the cathedral church of Skara. One of these represents 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden, the second as I 
think St Gregory with a book in his hand and a dove at his 
ear, and the last has the following scene. A man in a tall 
head-dress and shirt (of mail), evidently a chief, is seated 
facing L His legs are crossed, a posture which is generally 
in medieval art a sign of bad temper or lively emotion. Before 
him is a large cup and over it a bird whose head is gone. It 
is unmistakably meant for a cock. Behind the chief on the 
r. is an attendant with drawn sword. 
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The second example is of late xilth century. In the 

National Museum at Stockholm is a fine altar-front in gilt 

metal divided into a number of panels with scenes from the 

life of Christ and figures of the Apostles. The scene following 

the adoration of the Magi shows us a king at a table on which 

are various dishes, and conspicuous among these a cock. On 

the right is a kneeling man, and behind him, a soldier killing a 

child. The next scene is the Flight into Egypt. One of the 

inscriptions surrounding the frontal serves, I think, to commend 

and confirm my interpretation. It runs thus 

Virginemn regem mortis re(s)cindere legem 
Pre(s)cit cor vatum divinitus irradiatum. 

that is: the heart of seers, illuminated by God, foretells that 
the virgin-bom king is annulling the law of death. 

There are no prophets on the frontal, and there is no subject 
to which these lines apply so well as they will to the legend 
of Stephen's prophecy, "there is a child in Bethlehem born 
who shall save all the world/' The words " divinitus irradia- 
tum," moreover, fits in exactly with the vision of the star. 

This altar-front came from the church of Broddetorp, near 
Skara: and Hr Hildebrand is inclined to suspect that it may 
have been originally made for Skara Cathedral. 

The third representation dates from the xivth century. It 
is on one of a remarkable series of sculptured brackets, in- 
tended to support statues, which are on the columns of the 
choir of XJpsala Cathedral. On the two westernmost of these 
on the south side are the two following scenes : 

1. A man on horseback : three or four other horses beside 
him. He raises his hands and stretches them out to the r. in 
the direction of a large star. 

2. The Stoning of St Stephen. 

I submit that these monuments can be best interpreted in 
connexion with the legend contained in the ballad. 

The Skara relief shows us an angry king at table (indicated 
by the cup) and a cock on the table. The Broddetorp altar 
gives the king at table, the cock, and a kneeling man, in con- 
nexion with this. The Upsala sculpture shows a horse-tender 
powerfully affected by the appearance of a star, and im- 
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In ail these stories (and there are most likely others of the 
kind to be found) the fiinction of the cock is the same. It 
converts the unbeliever. It is probable that the salient inci- 
dent has been directly borrowed. I am inclined to think that 
the incident has been elaborated out of the story of Peter s 
denial, and that the first step taken was to connect the cock 
with Judas, and then possibly with Herod. As to the date 
of the various stories as we have them thus much may be 
said. We can trace the form in which St Stephen appears, to 
the eleventh or twelfth century. The Judas-legend (as I 
judge from the Latin form) is not later. The miracle of the 
pilgrims is traceable in art in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Pietro di Foligno has painted it in the church of 
SS. Qiacomo ed Antonio at Âssisi. The story of the two 
travellers appears first in Helinandus, an author of the twelfth 
century. 

2. St Stephen as a stable-boy. On this point the Scan- 
dinavian editors of the ballads have much to say which seems 
to me sound and interesting. I shall put their results quite 
shortly. They lay special stress on these points : 

1. Dec. 26, St Stephen's Day, was universally celebrated 
in Scandinavian lands, and also to a large extent in North 
Germany, by horse-races, and all manner of rites connected with 
horses were performed on that day. 

2. The season of Yule or Christmas was anciently the 
season of the great feast of the god Frey. 

3. Frey was the special patron of horses. 

To put the matter as shortly as possible, Stephen in his 
capacity as stable-boy is a reminiscence of the god Frey. 

St Urith of Chittlehampton. 

By Dr M. R James. 

The church of Chittlehampton in Devonshire is dedicated 
to St Urith. No tradition about the patron is preserved there 
beyond this, that there is an empty niche at the east end 
of the church, with a late inscription, " To the memory of 
S. Hieritha, foundress of this church." 
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Leland in two passages of his Itinerary which, owing to the 
nature of the index to that work, I have not yet discovered, 
has the following remarks : 

" Chittlehampton in time past hath been notable for that 
ilieritha, bom at Stoford (read Stowford) com. Devon, canon- 
ized a saint and was here interred, unto whose memory the 
church was dedicated, and she was esteemed to be of such 
sanctity that you may read of many miracles ascribed to her 
holiness in his book that penned her life." 

Also: "The hamlet of Stowforde did sometime belong to 
the Duchy of Lancaster. In this place was Hieritha, patroness 
of Chittlehampton, born, also, as the legend of her life makes 
mention, suflfered the next year after Thomas Becket in the 
reign of Henry II., in which history the names of her parents 
are set down." 

These passages are quoted by Parker, Calendar of the 
Anglica/n Church, 1897, pp. 290, 291. 

Camden in his Britannia mentions that at Chittlehampton 
lies the body of S. Hieritha, a female saint, but has no more 
to say; and Roscarrock in his MS. register of English saints 
merely copies Camden. The official Roman Catholic Menology 
of England and Wales does not so far as I can find include the 
name of our saint in any form. 

William of Worcester at an earlier date has been called in 
as a witness. He speaks (p. 106) on the authority of Thomas 
Peperell, notary public of Tavistock, of a St Herygh. This 
person is a bishop, brother of St Uny and St la. His feast is on 
Oct. 31 and he lies in a certain church situate under the cross 
of the church of St Paul in London. A thoroughly obscure 
statement, which suggests a confusion (as has been remarked) 
of St Herygh with St Erkenwald. It is likely enough that 
St Herygh existed, and that he is no other than St Erth, 
patron of a Cornish parish whose church is called in Latin 
documents Ecclesia Sancti Erci, But there is no reason for 
bringing him into the question here. Even on the evidence 
we have had, we may feel confident that St Hieritha is a 
female saint. I have a new document which not only confirms 
that view, but also tells us something of the legend of the saint. 
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It 18 a rhyming Latin poem, properly called an Oratio 
rhythmica, which I found in a manuscript in the Gale collectiou 
at Trinity College (0. 9. 38). The volume is of paper, written 
in the fifteenth century and is the commonplace book of a 
Glastonbury monk. It contains a large quantity of medieval 
Latin verse, some of which has been printed, while a great 
deal is as yet unknown. 

My poem is on almost the last leaf, and this leaf has lost 
its outer edge, so that the ends of a good many lines are 
unfortunately gone. However with the help of my friend 
Mr Stephen Gaselee, of King's College, I have produced a 
text which is at least better than nothing. 

Oracio 

Cotidiane lux di<tfi> rr -^i 

Protulit ad laud < em > dei 

Hec pudica et formosa , . . „ . 
„ .^ ._^ hic pu(ma...) 

Sua vita virtuosa ^ 

Holocaustum dec gratum . ^ x 

^. .^ 1 i X se m etate tenera 

Virgo vomt celebratum 

Munda came pura mente . . j- / i- x 

TT- i. /-il- • X X X lïiter mundi ToOrelia) 

Vixit Chnsto protegente ^^ 

Gaudet quia falcatorum ... 

^ , , -, V ... martinum sustint^t^ 

Fasce {perhaps falce) prate iniquorum 

Virgo martir nunc sanctorum . 

^ ° . , in premium promerut^ 

Consorcia angelorum "^ 

Hostium minas non expauit , . . t i . 

TT X _x r^ hostis quos absorot^t^ 

Hostes morte superauit ^ 

Vbi virgo expirauit . , n ». 

^ T. V J 'J. Sicca terra florMt^ 

Fons nabundo emanauit 

Nunc gaudet tota patria ... 

n, J J. innocens vtpgo mcent 

Quod sue nouerce odia ° 

villa chitelhamptonia , ^ , .... 

T . 1 . quod teAamum sponsi sutntt 

Letare cvun deuonia ^ ^ 

Ora pro nobis virgo martir ChrisH 
Vt liberemur a morte trû^' 

OrcLcio 

omnipotens sempiteme deus qui sœnctam 
Vritham et virginitatis et mar^iru 
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angelico decorasti gaudio concède 

nobis famulis tuis vt suis mentis 

et intercessionibus etema celi gaudia 

pertingere mereamur per christum dominum nostrum. 

From these lines the main points of the legend emerge 
clearly enough. Urith is a maiden who has dedicated herself 
to a religious life. She has a jealous — ^possibly a heathen — 
step-mother who bribes the haymakers on the estate to attack 
Urith and put an end to her — doubtless with their scythes. A 
fountain springs out of the ground where she falls, and flowers 
deck the dry soil. Divine vengeance falls on the murderers; 
perhaps they are struck by lightning, perhaps swallowed up 
in the earth. 

If it had not been for the occurrence of the name of 
Chittlehampton in the poem (if poem it may be called) and 
that of Uritha in the prayer, the hagiologist would, I think, 
have concluded not unfairly that the saint spoken of was 
St Sidwell or Sativola of Exeter. The legends of the two are 
extraordinarily similar. Each has a wicked stepmother, each 
is killed by a haymaker, and for each a fountain springs up 
on the site of the mart3rrdom. St Kyneburga of Gloucester, 
again, had a very similar fate. 

The general complexion of the legend--^-a thoroughly myth- 
ical one — ^raises grave doubts in my mind as to whether 
Leland's statement that St Urith suffered the year after 
Thomas Becket can be accepted. It has not by any means 
the aspect of a twelfth century tale, to my thinking. Leland 
may quite probably have been misled by a statement in the 
legend which he evidently inspected in a very perfunctory 
way, omitting to state the manner of Urith's death and her 
parents' names. The legend may have given the day after 
St Thomas's as her feast day, or the discovery of her relics, 
or even the date of its own composition. But in the absence 
of the original document — now, I fear, not very likely to be 
brought to light again— these doubts, though worth expressing, 
must not be insisted upon. 

I do not feel myself competent to enter upon the discussion 
of the Sidwell-Urith legend from the comparative mythologists' 

C. A, 8, Comm. Vol. X. 17 
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point of view. I have little doubt that parallels Id Celtic 
hagiology would be forthcoming if one had time to spend in 
looking for them. It must suffice for me to call your attention 
to the subject, and to express a hope that some one specially 
interested in this department of romance may be able to supply 
my defects. 

I cannot end without expressing my thanks to the Ven. 
Archdeacon Seymour, Rector of Chittlehampton, who has 
been good enough to supply me with a statement of all that 
was known about St Urith in her own parish and county. 



Monday, February 17, 1902. 
Mr Gray, President, in the Chair. 

Excavations in the War Ditches near 

Cherry Hinton. 

Professor Hughes, before describing the results of continued 
excavations, acknowledged the assistance he had received from 
Mr Freeman, and expressed his regret that they had lost the 
services of Mr Kaines Smith, whose other engagement had 
prevented his giving much time to the work. 

He then went on to report as follows: *I have received 
confirmation of the local use of the name " War Ditches." Since 
my last report (Feb. 3) the course of the great fosse has been 
quite straight, pointing towards the centre of the reservoir, but 
now it is beginning to curve round to the east. The fosse is 
not here as deep by nearly 3 feet as it was proved to be where 
first crossed in the entrance to Mr Tebbutt's pit. 

The most interesting discovery which has been made in the 
fosse was that of a kind of oven or fireplace which was fortu- 
nately exposed before the visit of the Society to the spot and 
seen by the members on the 6th. 

This fireplace was made by digging a hole in the débris 
which filled the fosse and lining it with from 6 to 8 inches of 
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clay roughly plastered on the loose and crumbling sides. It 
was fired so as to harden the clay but yet not enough to convert 
it into a solid mass which could be removed, and from the 
appearance of the sides in section it seemed probable that the 
clay lining had been renewed from time to time and the falling 
sides repaired. In the lining there were some broken pieces of 
the long wedge-shaped bricks, and lumps of half-baked clay to 
8 inches in diameter were packed into the upper part on one 
side. These were burnt red to a depth of IJ to 2 inches on 
the outside, while the inside part remained black. 

Several layers of black carbonaceous humus occurring down 
to a much lower level indicated successive infiUings of the fosse 
at an earlier date than the construction of the fireplace, with 
intervals of slow accumulation and growth of weeds. Through 
the upper layers the hole was dug in which this symmetrical 
bell-shaped chamber was formed as above described. It 
measured 42 inches across the top, 20 inches across the bottom, 
with a depth as now seen of about 41 inches ; but, as the finer 
made-earth extended across at the level of the unfinished top 
as now seen, that is at about 2 feet from the surface of the 
ground, we cannot tell what the rim was like nor what was the 
original depth. It was filled with rubbish like that around it. 

Its manner of occurrence furnishes an additional proof of the 
ancient date of the infilling of the fosse. 

The pits with burnt clay, charcoal, half-baked bricks, &c., &c., 
which they had come upon in several places in the course of 
the excavations were probably remains of similar structures. 

Their use was not at present clear. This one would hold 
water, but there is no evidence that it was used for that 
purpose, and the traces of burning were such as to suggest that 
its last use at any rate was for firing something. 

Its small size and rounded base made it improbable that it 
could have been a potter's kiln or a limekiln. Moreover the 
class of pottery found about is not such as would have been 
made in that way, and they had found no refuse heaps com- 
posed of the inevitable wasters of a kiln. 

On the whole it seemed more probable that it was an oven 
or cooking place of some kind, and he hoped that further 

17—2 
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Herod answers : 

You should not so gladly welcome me : I will have your son to nail on 
the tree. 

Mary answers that if Herod wishes to take her son he must go 
to Heaven after him. This Herod tries to do but is taken by 
twelve angels and dashed to the earth and there the devil 
lays hold on him. 

Lastly there is a Swedish ballad from which the story has 
disappeared and only the chief actor is left : 

Stephen was a stable boy. Hold thee well my foal 
He watered all his five foaJs. Help, God and St Stephen. 
Day comes not yet, hut only the hright stars that come hefore day. 

This is the introduction to a song of which there are 
several forms. It was sung by waits who ranged the country- 
side on St Stephen's Day ; and the bulk of it resembles the 
ordinary wassail songs or Mayday songs, and is in fact an 
appeal for contributions. Corrupt as it is, it retains just enough 
of its original story to connect it with the other ballads. 

When I was in Sweden this summer I saw three medieval 
representations of parts of this legend. They are all earlier 
in date than the English carol which is the first literary 
document in our series. So far as I can gather none of the 
three monuments has been interpreted by other antiquarians. 
All three are sculptures. The earliest is an exceedingly rough 
production which in England we should assign to the eleventh 
century, but which as it is in Sweden may date from the 
twelfth. It is one of three slabs discovered not long ago just 
outside the cathedral church of Skara. One of these represents 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden, the second as I 
think St Gregory with a book in his hand and a dove at his 
ear, and the last has the following scene. A man in a tall 
head-dress and shirt (of mail), evidently a chief, is seated 
facing L His legs are crossed, a posture which is generally 
in medieval art a sign of bad temper or lively emotion. Before 
him is a large cup and over it a bird whose head is gone. It 
is unmistakably meant for a cock. Behind the chief on the 
r. is an attendant with drawn sword. 
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The second example is of late xiith century. In the 

National Museum at Stockholm is a fine altar-front in gilt 

metal divided into a number of panels with scenes from the 

life of Christ and figures of the Apostles. The scene following 

the adoration of the Magi shows us a king at a table on which 

are various dishes, and conspicuous among these a cock. On 

the right is a kneeling man, and behind him, a soldier killing a 

child. The next scene is the Flight into Egypt. One of the 

inscriptions surrounding the firontal serves, I think, to commend 

and confirm my interpretation. It runs thus 

Virgineum regem mortis re(s)cindere legem 
Pre(s)cit cor vatum divinitus irradiatum. 

that is: the heart of seers, illuminated by God, foretells that 
the virgin-bom king is annulling the law of death. 

There are no prophets on the frontal, and there is no subject 
to which these lines apply so well as they will to the legend 
of Stephen's prophecy, "there is a child in Bethlehem bom 
who shall save all the world." The words " divinitus irradia- 
tum," moreover, fits in exactly with the vision of the star. 

This altar-front came from the church of Broddetorp, near 
Skara: and Hr Hildebrand is inclined to suspect that it may 
have been originally made for Skara Cathedral. 

The third representation dates from the xivth century. It 
is on one of a remarkable series of sculptured brackets, in- 
tended to support statues, which are on the columns of the 
choir of Upsala Cathedral. On the two westernmost of these 
on the south side are the two following scenes : 

1. A man on horseback : three or four other horses beside 
him. He raises his hands and stretches them out to the r. in 
the direction of a large star. 

2. The Stoning of St Stephen. 

I submit that these monuments can be best interpreted in 
connexion with the legend contained in the ballad. 

The Skara relief shows us an angry king at table (indicated 
by the cup) and a cock on the table. The Broddetorp altar 
gives the king at table, the cock, and a kneeling man, in con- 
nexion with this. The Upsala sculpture shows a horse-tender 
powerfully afifected by the appearance of a star, and im- 
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dinavian. But who knows when Scandinavian immigrations 
began? 

The churches as they stand are not very old. Enapwell 
church looks like a new one built out of old material on a new 
site, for there is no high churchyard round it. Boxworth 
Church is Decorated and Perpendicular and has a 14th century 
coffin-lid recently built into the wall. It is interesting to 
Cambridge men for the tomb of Sanderson, the blind Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics (1711-1739). 

Enapwell probably owes its position to the stream which 
runs along the bottom of the valley to the west of it, and 
perhaps to the spring which issues from the Elsworth Rock 
at the bottom of the bank opposite the church. This well 
must have given its name to Enapwell, near which it is, 
though it is now in Boxworth parish. It is strongly chalybeate, 
and one would think from the ancient brick-work in it that it 
was more thought of in old times and was very likely regarded 
as a holy well. Its name, the Red Well, was obviously given to 
it from the deep red stain of the iron oxides. Tradition says 
that this district was densely populated till the Black Death 
carried off nearly all its inhabitants. 

But what I would now call special attention to are some 
earthworks of great strength and extent in Overhall Grove, 
between Boxworth and Enapwell. They were pointed out to 
me by Mr Edmund Thomhill of Boxworth, whose brother owns 
the property. 

The most ancient, I take it, is the moated mound or ' burh ' 
which stands on the Enapwell side of the stream, at such a 
low level that the moat is easily kept full of water. It is 
peculiar in this that it does not occupy a strong position on 
a hill nor command any important stream-crossing. It looks 
as if it had been thrown up here for concealment, when this 
district was covered by dense woods, and for security against 
surprise, for it could have held out for some time against a 
sudden attack. 

On the Boxworth side of the stream a thick wood covers 
the slope, forming a well-known fox covert and concealing in 
its depths some strong artificial earths. In the midst of this 
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wood there is a strong irregularly rectangular platform with a 
deep fosse rouod it. This work is about 70 yards across. 
Outside this there is a strong vallum and fosse, also roughly 
rectangular except that it is drawn out into a point in the 




direction of the well, while from this comer a covering bank 
runs down more directly towards the stream immediately 
opposite the moated mound The north-east side also where 
part of the fosse is still full of water extends beyond the 
comer in a straight line to the south-east. 

This looks like the site of a fortified mediœval residence of 
later date than the moated mound — but so completely has it 
passed out of the memory of man that I was unable to learn 
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In ail these stories (and there are most likely others of the 
kind to be found) the iiinction of the cock is the same. It 
converts the unbeliever. It is probable that the salient inci- 
dent has been directly borrowed. I am inclined to think that 
the incident has been elaborated out of the story of Peter's 
denial, and that the first step taken was to connect the cock 
with Judas, and then possibly with Herod. As to the date 
of the various stories as we have them thus much may be 
said. We can trace the form in which St Stephen appears, to 
the eleventh or twelffch century. The Judas-legend (as I 
judge from the Latin form) is not later. The miracle of the 
pilgrims is traceable in art in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Fietro di Foligno has painted it in the church of 
SS. Giacomo ed Antonio at Assisi. The story of the two 
travellers appears first in Helinandus, an author of the twelfth 
century. 

2. St Stephen as a stable-boy. On this point the Scan- 
dinavian editors of the ballads have much to say which seems 
to me sound and interesting. I shall put their results quite 
shortly. They lay special stress on these points : 

1. Dec. 26, St Stephen's Day, was universally celebrated 
in Scandinavian lands, and also to a large extent in North 
Germany, by horse-races, and all manner of rites connected with 
horses were performed on that day. 

2. The season of Yule or Christmas was anciently the 
season of the great feast of the god Frey. 

3. Frey was the special patron of horses. 

To put the matter as shortly as possible, Stephen in his 
capacity as stable-boy is a reminiscence of the god Frey. 

St Urith of Chittlehampton. 

By Dr M. R James. 

The church of Chittlehampton in Devonshire is dedicated 
to St Urith. No tradition about the patron is preserved there 
beyond this, that there is an empty niche at the east end 
of the church, with a late inscription, "To the memory of 
S. Hieritha, foundress of this church." 
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Leland in two passages of his Itinerary which, owing to the 
nature of the index to that work, I have not yet discovered, 
has the following remarks : 

" Chittlehampton in time past hath been notable for that 
ilieritha, bom at Stoford (read Stowford) com. Devon, canon- 
ized a saint and was here interred, unto whose memory the 
church was dedicated, and she was esteemed to be of such 
sanctity that you may read of many miracles ascribed to her 
holiness in his book that penned her life." 

Also: "The hamlet of Stowforde did sometime belong to 
the Duchy of Lancaster. In this place was Hieritha, patroness 
of Chittlehampton, born, also, as the legend of her life makes 
mention, suflfered the next year after Thomas Becket in the 
reign of Henry II., in which history the names of her parents 
are set down." 

These passages are quoted by Parker, Calendar of the 
Anglicam. Church, 1897, pp. 290, 291. 

Camden in his Britannia mentions that at Chittlehampton 
lies the body of S. Hieritha, a female saint, but has no more 
to say; and Roscarrock in his MS. register of English saints 
luerely copies Camden. The official Roman Catholic Menology 
of England and Wales does not so far as I can find include the 
name of our saint in any form. 

William of Worcester at an earlier date has been called in 
as a witness. He speaks (p. 106) on the authority of Thomas 
Peperell, notary publie of Tavistock, of a St Herygh. This 
person is a bishop, brother of St Uny and St la. His feast is on 
Oct. 31 and he lies in a certain church situate under the cross 
of the church of St Paul in London. A thoroughly obscure 
statement, which suggests a confusion (as has been remarked) 
of St Herygh with St Erkenwald. It is likely enough that 
St Herygh existed, and that he is no other than St Erth, 
patron of a Cornish parish whose church is called in Latin 
documents Ecclesia Sancti Erd. But there is no reason for 
bringing him into the question here. Even on the evidence 
we have had, we may feel confident that St Hieritha is a 
female saint. I have a new document which not only confirms 
that view, but also tells us something of the legend of the saint. 
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the Forum in Rome we should infer that the common breed 
which was uucared for and left unburied was of the same 
normal type from which dogs descended and to which they 
revert. 

Carrying our enquiries still further back into pre-Boman 
times, we must admit that it is not always easy to fix the exact 
age of the bones found in the fens. 

Remains of dogs of all ages and of various breeds are dug 
up along the bauks of the rivers, but it is of course not suf- 
ficient that a dog's skull has been procured from peat or river 
silt. We must be sure that it is not a modem specimen 
covered up in the marginal deposits of the existing stream. 
We must satisfy ourselves that it is out of peat or silt far 
from where the stream has run in recent times. 

If we reject all examples in which the bones are not 
thoroughly stained and so get rid of all those specimens which 
belong to the more recent river deposits, and have regard also 
to the associated remains, we may often satisfy ourselves on this 
point sufficiently for our present purpose. 

Our next difficulty is to distinguish between wolf and dog. 
In those early times the dog had not been so far modified as to 
offer any very marked difference of structure as compared with 
the wolf. The strength and prominence of the parietal ridge 
is generally regarded as a test, as this bone, being a protection 
to the brain cavity, is developed in the wild beast and lost by 
degrees in the domesticated form. It moreover is an indication 
of the strength of the great muscles which, passing through 
the zygomatic arch, move the lower jaw, and these again might 
be expected to be more developed in the wolf than in his 
descendant, which had softer food. 

These points of difference would naturally be less marked 
in a breed of dogs but recently reclaimed from the wolf, still 
existing under not very dissimilar conditions, and, moreover, 
not unfrequently crossed with the wolf. This is conspicuously 
the case with the Esquimaux dogs, which, as Sir John Richard- 
son has pointed out, are often undistinguishable from wolves 
in general appearance, and accordingly in the skull of the 
Esquimaux dog, as may be seen in the specimen in the Wood- 
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wardian Museum, the parietal ridge and zygomatic arch are 
strongly developed. Therefore, although the lower ridge and 
weakly developed arch may be considered as generally distinc- 
tive of dogs, we cannot infer from a strong ridge and largely 
developed arch that the animal was a wolf. 

The dog or wolf of the fens belongs to what I have called 
the normal type, but there is less difiPerence between what is 
called a wolf and what is called a dog than there is between 
the fen wolf and the Esquimaux dog. The fen wolf approaches 
the dog type, and the fen dog approaches the wolf type. It 
may be that the wolves are only the poor degenerate remnant 
of a dying-out race ; or it may be that we have not procured 
any wolves at all from the fens. At any rate I know of no 
criteria by which the fen wolf and fen dog can be distinguished. 

In the peat of the fens we have also some smaller dogs of 
the same character as those found at Chesterford, and perhaps 
of the same age. From the researches of Studer^, we should 
be led to expect that we may find a considerable variety of 
breeds among the pre-Roman inhabitants of this country. At 
any rate it is quite clear that the remains of domestic animals 
found associated with man should be xîarefuUy preserved and 
the nature of the association carefully recorded. 

[Specimens or figures of the various types referred to were 
exhibited at the meeting.] 



Professor HuGHES, secondly, read a paper 

On Ancient Horse-shoes. 

The history of horse-shoes is of considerable importance in 
archaeology. They are continually being dug up and it would 
help us greatly if we could assign a date to the various forms 
which occur. They are said to have been found in this district 
associated with the remains of Roman, Saxon, Norman, and 
every later age ; but it is very diflScult to obtain any satisfactory 

^ Dr Th. Studer, *Die prae-historisohen Hunde in ihrer Beziehung za den 
gegenwartig lebenden Bassen.' {Ahhandl, d, Schweiz, PalUontologUchen OeseU- 
tchaft, Vol. zzvii) 1901, p. 1. 

C» A, 8. Comm. Vol. X. 18 
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evidence as to the nature of this association. They have often 
been referred to Roman or Saxon times merely because their 
shape is different from those of our day and Roman or Saxon 
remains have been found near. It requires great care to deter- 
mine exactly the age of objects found in the course of ordioary 
excavations. Pieces of metal work down into the soil in 
various ways, or fall into the diggings and get trodden into the 
sand or clay at the bottom of the pit, and, without any inten- 
tion to mislead, workmen give a wrong impression of the 
relative position of the objects found, while sufficient attention 
has not yet been paid to old horse-shoes and to the doubt which 
exists as to their age and origin, to make collectors generally as 
careful as they should be on this point. 

Moreover comparatively recent shoes, which have been 
made for a special purpose, are often more peculiar than any of 
those which, in the present state of our knowledge, we call the 
most ancient. 

Again, we do not know which of the successive races and 
tribes which have from time to time occupied this country 
brought with them horse-shoes of their own, and which of them, 
if any, adopted the patterns of the people who were there 
before them. 

In this enquiry I use, the terms British, Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, to indicate chronological not racial divisions. The 
inhabitants of the British Isles were in constant communica- 
tion with the Continent, and the civilization and arts of 
northern and north-western Europe had reached this country 
long before the Roman conquest. 

What we call Roman was an age of long duration, even if 
we limit it to the time before the withdrawal of the legionaries, 
while the Romanized British, who can hardly be distinguished 
from them, held their own for a very much longer time and 
overlapped post-Roman Teutonic invaders everywhere. 

The introduction of the remains that we refer to the age of 
the Saxons was gradual and intermittent; and, although the 
Norman like the Roman conquest was a sharply defined 
episode, the English changed their habits and customs but 
slowly, and there must have been plenty of purely Saxon or 
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Other German and Scandinavian communities here long after 
the arrival of the Normans. 

In the case of horse-shoes therefore, which, although 
numerous in certain localities, do not, like pottery for instance, 
turn up almost wherever ancient remains are found, we must be 
careful to ascertain if possible whether those which seem to 
belong to the pre-Roman inhabitants (call them Celtic, Gaulish, 
British, or what not) are not of later date than the Roman 
invasion : and whether some of those which we should refer to 
the Saxon age may not have belonged to Saxons who lived here 
after the Norman conquest. 

We must remember also that the area which was selected 
and cleared by the earliest inhabitants for settlement and 
cultivation would certainly be that which their conquerors 
would occupy, at first at any rate, and that in a country so 
diversified as ours this rule would apply to every successive 
invasion. 

We must expect therefore Saxon horse-shoes, if there were 
any, on ground which had been occupied by the Romanized 
British, and Norman horse-shoes among late Saxon relics. 
Very little is known about the horse-shoes of the ancients. 
They may have been introduced from the East through northern 
Europe, but, instead of finding frequent mention of them in 
history, we should infer from many passages in ancient writings 
that horses were not shod in Southern Asia, in Greece, or in 
Italy till many centuries after the Christian Era. Alexander 
and Mithridates had to leave their cavalry behind because their 
hoofs were worn out. The advantages of a strong sound hoof 
were continually dwelt upon. Isaiah says " the hoofs of their 
horses shall be counted like flint," and Xenophon and "Vegetius 
describe the best kind of floor for preserving the horse's feet and 
give instructions how to harden their hoofs. 

All the supposed references to horse-shoes in ancient writers 
are either obviously founded in error or can be easily explained 
away. 

For instance the ringing of a good sound hoof upon the 
ground was supposed by some to imply that the horses had 
metal shoes ; and Xenophon's advice as to clamping the pave- 

18—2 
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ment on which the horses were trained was taken to refer to 
fastening the shoe on with metal. 

None of the Greek or Latin authors who wrote especially 
about the treatment of horses make any mention of horse- 
shoes or farriers. They had some kind of protection for the 
feet of camels, cattle, horses, mules, and asses, but these were 
either sandals of straw or hemp (sparteae soleae) tied on in 
ca3es of emergency such as a long journey, hard roads, or 
injury, or they were leathern shoes (soleae), something like 
those put on the horses employed to draw the mowing machine 
on our lawns, with such differences as might be suggested by 
the different object in view, ours being to prevent the lawn 
from being cut up, theirs to protect the horse's hoof Ves- 
pasian's coachman would not have had time to fit and nail on 
horse-shoes or half-moon shaped metal plates (selenaia) on all 
his horses, but he could have fastened on sandals with straps 
and thongs; while silver and gold plates would have been 
much more conspicuous attached to such sandals or to the 
upper part of the hoof for the purposes of display, which was 
all that Nero and Poppasa wanted. The word 'induere' 
would be more appropriately applied to pulling on a leather 
shoe of this kind than to nailing on a metal plate. 

We must however bear in mind at this stage of our enquiry 
that horses were not so commonly used as mules and donkeys 
for ordinary commerce or travelling, and therefore we do not 
find such frequent mention of them, except for war purposes, 
as to make this negative evidence with regard to horse-shoes 
as trustworthy as it would otherwise have been. 

Still the case remains very strong against the view that 
horse-shoes were in use in Italy at the time of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. 

There is no sign of a shoe on the hoofs of the horses 
represented in ancient sculpture ; yet they could be easily seen, 
if present, in the frieze of the Parthenon, in Persepolis, on 
Trajan's Column, or on the monuments of Antoninus or Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Winkelmann describes a carved stone on which there is the 
figure of a naked boy on a horse and another kneeling on the 
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ground and holding up the near fore-foot of the horse as if 
examining the sole. But there is nothing to show that he is 
attempting to nail a shoe on; nor could anyone hold up a 
horse's foot in the way indicated — much less shoe him. 

Fabretti refers to the hunting scene preserved in the 
Palazzo Mattel in Rome as in his opinion proving that horse- 
shoes were in use in the time of Gallienus, but Winkelmann 
has shown that this foot is a modern restoration. 

Nor is there such necessity for, or even such great advantage 
as might at first appear in nailing iron shoes on to the horse's 
hoof. Of course if one of our horses casts a shoe he cannot 
without injury carry us far over a hard road. But in this case 
we are dealing with a hoof that has been pared and kept 
subject to all the vicissitudes of dryness and moisture, cold and 
heat, which are aggravated by keeping it covered by a shoe. 
With a view to keeping the hoof hard the most important 
thing is to protect it from moisture. This explains one reason 
why an unshod animal can accommodate itself to hard roads, 
that is because hard roads are more apt to be dry. A shoe 
keeps the water against the rim of the hoof and moreover 
prevents the sodden spongy part, which also retains moisture, 
from being worn away. 

It is the same kind of reason as that which makes some 
people advocate letting children run about barefoot. They are 
sure to get damp feet, but shoes and stockings keep the damp 
on the feet and chill them, whereas the bare foot soon gets dry 
and circulation quickly returns. In the case of horses as of 
children, you have to balance the advantages of protection 
against one kind of injury against another in the circumstances 
in which they are placed. 

The hoof of a horse or ass which is allowed to grow naturally 
without being subjected to much wear, developes enormously 
in front and turns up into a long horny process curving back 
towards the crown of the hoof and protecting with an elastic 
shield the whole of the front of the foot. A worked animal's 
hoof if cared for does not differ much in general appearance 
from the shod hoof of our day. 

In many parts of the world horses, mules, and asses are still 
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commonly ridden and driven without shoes; and in parts of 
our country where the ground they have to travel over is mostly 
soft, as on peat bogs and on uncultivated turf-covered land, 
they are often not shod. Even where they have to travel over 
hard roads the hoof soon accommodates itself to the work it 
has to do, as people who habitually run about barefoot can 
travel with impunity over ground that would cut the unused 
foot to pieces. Some of the finest horses in Rome when I lived 
there in the sixties were those belonging to Prince Piombino, 
and these were driven about up and down the Pincian Hill and 
over the pavements with no shoes on their hind feet, which 
were as sound and as round as you could wish to see a hoof Id 
India also horses are still frequently shod on the fore-feet only. 

There is therefore no reason whatever for assuming, from 
the high civilization of the Greeks and Romans, that they 
must have shod their horses, for we see that horses can get on 
very well without shoes; and, further, we know that the 
ancients were aware that the hoof could be rendered harder by 
treatment. 

If then there is no evidence that the practice of nailing 
iron shoes on to the horses hoofs prevailed in Italy in the first 
few centuries of our era, it is obviously very improbable that 
the Romans introduced the custom of shoeing horses into 
Britain. 

Much doubtful speculation always accompanies researches 
into remains of this kind, and we need not admit that the 
hundreds of horse-shoes found in the bed of the Vingeanne 
were left there after a great cavalry engagement between the 
Gauls and Romans, nor that the shoes picked up on the field 
where Attila is said to have been defeated necessarily belonged 
to his time. 

There is, however, a great deal of cumulative evidence that 
horse-shoes have been found associated with Celtic or Gallo- 
Roman remains in such a manner as to lead to the conclusion 
that they were in use in Gaul during the age which we dis- 
tinguish as Roman in Britain ; and there is considerable reason 
for believing that horse-shoes of the same date have been found 
in England. 
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The shoes which have been referred to this age are of small 
size and narrow, and remarkable for their wavy outside margin, 
which is produced by the stamping of the nail-holes which 
causes the iron to bulge out along the edge. 

If these do occur in Britain they ought to occur in the 
country of the Belgse and of the Iceni, and this is the earliest 
fonn of shoe which we might expect to find in this district, 
but I am unable to offer any reliable information upon this 
point, which however I commend to the notice of the members 
of our Society. 

The large flat shoe with no calkins (Fig. 1) which is some- 
times brought to us from near where Roman remains have been 
discovered is not the kind of thing we should expect to find 
with pre-Boman or Roman objects, and I am unable to offer 
any evidence as to the occurrence of any horse-shoes of those 
periods in our district. 

Nor does the uncertainty cease when we get on to Saxon 
times. No horse-shoes are found in Merovingian tombs, which 
so closely resemble our Saxon graves. There is no written 
evidence that the Germans shod their horses before the 12th 
century. Professor Skeat writes to me, " There is very little 
evidence for the early use of horse-shoes to be had from English 
literature. The earliest occurrence of horse-shoes is in 1387. 
There would have been no difficulty in forming such a word as 
hors-scôh in Anglo-Saxon : only as a matter of fact it does not 
occur. Nor can I find any early reference at all to the shoeing 
of horses. The turned-up end of a horse-shoe was called a 
calkin. The word occurs in The Two Noble Kinsmen, a play 
attributed to Shakespeare and Fletcher, Act v. Sc. 4, and it is 
found as early as 1445, which is not remarkably soon. 

" The jocose carving called ' shoeing the goose,' i.e. nailing a 
horse-shoe on to a goose's foot, occurs on a miserere seat in a 
choir-stall somewhere in England : but I don't suppose it is 
necessarily older than the fifteenth century. 

"After 1400 I think there is good evidence for the shoeing of 
horses in England. But I know of no clear evidence going 
back to the 13th century." 

In the face of all this we must reconsider the evidence, 
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which has generally been accepted so far, that horse-shoes have 
been commonly found in this district associated with Saxon 
remains. 

The kind of shoe which has most constantly been brought 
from areas where Saxon remains are numerous is a broad flat 
shoe prolonged a little and squared at the heel ends, but with 
no calkins (Fig. 1). 

An ordinary modem horse-shoe is a flat band of iron bent 
into an incomplete circle. It is sometimes of nearly unifonn 
breadth and sometimes expanded on either side, and sometimes 
narrower towards the heel and bent inwards so as to offer more 
protection to the back of the frog. 

Sometimes it is straightened out at the heel, and in a 
donkey's shoe this part is prolonged into two parallel bars. 

The various forms are determined by the nature of the 
work the horse has to do and the character of the ground he 
has to travel over ; while some are surgical, being intended for 
cases of disease or injury. 

Where there is a difl5culty in getting a sure foothold from 
the slippery nature of the road or the steepness of the hills, 
the heel ends of the shoes were turned up to form calkins, and 
sometimes, as seen on one of the shoes from Brigsteer in 
Westmoreland, a sort of front calkin like an inverted clip was 
hammered out on the toe. 

In the oldest form of shoe known, namely the Gaulish shoe, 
the heel ends are hammered back on to the bottom of the shoe 
so as practically to come to little more than a thickening of that 
part of the shoe. 

The upturned flange in front, known as a clip, was made 
chiefly to prevent the shoe being knocked ofif by coming in 
contact with the ground or stones, but it also provides a con- 
siderable protection to the hoof. 

Sometimes the shoe was made circular like a quoit. The 
specimen exhibited (Fig. 2) is from Stuntney near Ely and was 
given to me by Mr Cole Ambrose. These were probably used 
for a cracked foot or one very apt to pick up stones. I have 
no means of assigning any date to this specimen. 

Homed cattle were generally shod when they had to be 
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driven long distances by road, as for instance out of Wales to 
the English markets. I have frequently seen it done. The 
process was rough. The animal had a rope thrown round its 
legs and was turned on to its back, with its feet fastened 
together and held up in the air. Plates of iron were nailed on 
to the hoofs where required or a flat shoe much like that used 
for horses was fastened on. This was always done when there 
was a tendency in the foot to spread open and crack. 

I exhibit (Fig. 3) one of these pairs of plates from West- 
morland, for the shoe was in two parts, a plate being nailed on 
to each half of the divided hoof, so as to allow of the free play 
of the toes. 

It would be very diflBcult to point out any means of dis- 
tinguishing between the whole shoe of an ox and one of the 
flat early horse-shoes, with no calkins. 

Another special kind of shoe is that made for horses which 
have to travel over very soft ground. Xenophon records that 
an Asiatic people drew some kind of snow-shoe over their 
horses' feet to prevent their sinking in the snow. 

Jonathan Binns in his description of the reclamation of Chat 
Moss in Lancashire says that "the horses were shod with pattens 
or boards of about ten inches square, with the angles taken ofll" 
In the fens a large iron shoe (Fig. 4), extending beyond 
the hoof, with the nails on the inside curve was used for the 
same purpose. A casual observer who did not notice the 
position of the nail-holes, which were perhaps obscured by rust, 
might infer from the great size of the shoe that the horses of 
those times were very large. 

These devices were intended to prevent the horse from 
sinking into the peat ; but of course if the animal's foot did 
break through the crust the shoe would be sucked off" or the 
horse stand a great risk of being mired. 

It would appear therefore that the shoe which we should 
expect to find with pre-Roman or Roman remains is a not very 
heavy shoe with a wavy margin such as is recorded from Gaul, 
but not the broad thin shoe which in this district has so often 
been called Roman because it has been found in the same area 
as Roman remains. 
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We have not however yet got any proof of their occurrence 
here. 

There is a great deal of cumulative evidence, from the 
continual finding of the same type of broad, square-ended shoe 
over areas in which Saxon remains are common, that we have 
in this district Saxon or Norman-Saxon horse-shoes, but nothing 
that can be accepted as scientific evidence respecting their 
exact age is yet forthcoming. 

The common broad flat uniformly curved shoe came down 
to very late times, and the various shoes of exceptional form of 
which I have exhibited and described a few this evening are 
either pathological or made for special work. 



On a Turf-parer from Westmoreland. 
By Professor T. M^Kenny Hughes. 

Earthworms are always negotiating an exchange of mineral 
for vegetable soil, but where for any reason earthworms are 
scarce the vegetable soil grows apace, and on the unbroken 
ground the surface of the soil consists largely of vegetable 
matter due to the roots and stems of grass and other plants. 
This surface layer of vegetable soil is often sliced oflF and dried, 
and furnishes a useful fuel, though the practice is to be de- 
precated, as it renders the land useless for grazing purposes for 
many years. Peat is merely a very deep vegetable soil due to 
similar causes\ The blocks of peat cut from below the layer 
with living plants are called peats, and the top slices whether 
from the surface of the soil or of the peat are called turfs, but 
this distinction is not everywhere strictly observed. 

With a view to stacking either kind for winter use as well 
as for convenience of laying on the fire these pieces are cut of 
uniform size ; the peats are of the size and shape of a brick, the 
turfs are thinner, square, and of about the area of two peats. 

In order to facilitate cutting these peats and turfs diflferent 
instruments are employed. The peat is cut in terraces, the 

^ Gf. Journal of the BritUh Ârchaological Association, Dec. 1899, * Archœology 
and Geography of the Fenland.' 
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height of each ten-ace being determined by the quality and 
condition of the peat. The tool used for this purpose is sl peat- 
spade, or slane, as it is called in Ireland, which is a long narrow 
keen-edged spade with one side turned up at right angles to 
the blade, so as, with each drive of the spade, to cut the peat on 
two sides. 

The instrument formerly used for paring oflF the top of the 
peat moss or the vegetable layer on the hill-side was a heart- 
shape blade, like an ordinary shovel, the point of the blade 
being quite sharp, and one side of it turned up so as to cut 
and detach the turf from the adjoining sod, the peat on the 
other side having been previously removed. To a socket in 
the blade of this instrument a curved pole or shaft was attached 
with a cross handle against which the workman leaned his 
breast, holding it with his hands at either end. The instru- 
ment was therefore in some districts known as a breast-plough^. 

It was used sometimes for breaking up the soil to a small 
depth without any idea of using the surface for fuel. Where 
the object was to pare off the turf and flay the soil as it were, 
it was sometimes called a flawter-spade, afterwards corrupted 
into slaughter-spade — a not inappropriate term considering the 
damage often done to a hill-side pasture by it. 

The specimen exhibited was found on the margin of Brig- 
steer Moss, an extensive peat-bog, growing over the submerged 
and silted-up estuary of the Gilpin in Westmoreland. Similar 
implements ought to be found round our fen-land and pro- 
bably have been, but where their use has been forgotten they 
would be thrown away as bent and broken shovels. 

A pre-Christian Cross from North Ireland. 

By Dr A. 0. Haddon. 

It is the custom in the North of Ireland for certain peasants 
to place cross-like objects over their beds in order to ensure 
good fortune. These objects are made of straw in co. Donegal, 

1 Gf. 'The last breast-plough to be used in the Cotswolds,' The Sphere, 
March 22, 1902, p. 296. 
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and of rushes in co. Antrim. Sometimes they have the form of 
an equal-limbed cross, but very frequently they consist of a 
central square or lozenge, or even of a triangle, the sides of 
which are produced into four or three long rays. It is obvious 
that the latter are not true Christian crosses and they ap- 
proximate in form to the swastika or fylfot^ and with the 
triskele^. It is suggested that they are indeed survivals of 
those prehistoric emblems which have persisted in the North of 
Ireland, where they have been confounded with the Christian 
crosse 

Stages and Rejects in the manufacture of Stone 
Implements at Piny Branch, Washington, U.S.A. 

By Dr A. C. Haddon. 

Immediately to the north of the city of Washington, about 
halfway up the wooded slopes of Piny Branch and its streams, 
are the quarry-shop sites from which the specimens exhibited 
were obtained. The bed-rock consists of gneisses overlaid by 
beds of Potomac gravels; the lower of these beds consists 
largely of water- worn boulders of quartz and quartzite, which 
were quarried by the aborigines. The trenches dug by Dr W. H. 
Holmes have revealed the original quarry face, and in front of 
this are innumerable boulders more or less chipped into shape ; 
but those that have been most worked are generally to be 
found in pockets or heaps which indicate the site of what is 
termed a quarry-shop. 

The work on a site was extremely limited in range, it con- 
sisted in reducing the boulders by flaking to thin leaf-shaped 
blades which were no doubt intended either for use as simple 
blades for cutting and scraping, or designed to be subsequently 

^ This is the equal-limbed, right-angled cross, the arms of which are bent at 
a right angle. 

^ A similar three-rayed figure. 

' Since making the exhibit of what he believed to be a pre-Christian rash 
cross from co. Antrim, Dr Haddon has visited Ireland and has obtained fresh 
information which he will communicate to the Society when he has heard from 
certain correspondents. 
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specialised, as occasion demanded, into arrow points, spear 
heads, perforators, and the like. It is interesting to note that 
the latter implements are not found on the spot, the blades 
were carried away and worked up in other localities. The good 
blades were taken away, but poor ones that exhibited some 
defect were left behind as not worth taking away. Frequently 
a good blade is found, but it is invariably broken across, 
evidently in the eflfort of giving it a final finishing touch : the 
two halves were then dropped. 

Dr Holmes very kindly conducted the exhibitor to a good 
quarry-site and he was then enabled to secure a complete series 
of specimens, which started with an untouched boulder, and 
passing through stages of which one, two, or more flakes were 
chipped, finished ofi" with the perfect blade which broke at 
the final blow. Dr Holmes also presented him with some of 
the finished arrow-points and other implements which had been 
manufactured elsewhere from the quarry blades ^ 



Recent Excavations in the Market-Place. 

Professor Hughes having been called upon by the Presi- 
dent to state the result of any observations he may have made 
on the recent excavations in the Market-Place for public 
lavatories, said that he had watched the sections from the 
commencement and what struck him most was that all the 
brickwork of the foundations exposed appeared to be of very 
recent date. He had not seen any that he would suppose to be 
more than a century or a century and a half old. He was 
inclined to think that they did not form part of the original 
houses shown in Le Keux's sketch, but were modern extensions 
of cellars and coal-holes, possibly under the streets or gardens 
adjoining those houses. The whole of the surface was covered 
with an irregular layer of made-earth which was levelled up 
when the Market-Place was laid out. 

^ In the Fifteenth Annual Beport of the Bureau of Ethnology 1893-94 
(1897) Dr Holmes has published an exhaustive and copiously illustrated memoir 
on this subject, entitled Stone Implements of the Potomac-Chesapeake Tidewater 
Province. 
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Below this were holes and cesspools and sections of ponds or 
ditches dug down from 8 to 10 feet into the gravel which forms 
the rising ground known as Market-Hill and Pease-Hill. There 
was an old disused well at^the east side. 

Some very modern relics were found in the surface soil, 
cmd some to which he would assign a greater antiquity, which 
were probably thrown out during earlier excavations, and sub- 
sequently mixed with the surface soil. 

The foundations above referred to were sunk through the 
black earth and rubbish of the cesspools and ditches into the 
ground in such a manner as to show that these had been 
completely filled, and their site and very existence been lost 
sight of before the buildings were erected of which they formed 
the foundations. The cesspools and ditches were of diflFerent 
age and were evidently places where rubbish had been shot for 
ages. There were bones of domestic animals broken up in the 
manner of kitchen rubbish, and there were remains of pottery, 
some of which might go back to the fourteenth, but a good deal 
of which might belong to the seventeenth century. A fair col- 
lection of these has been secured for the Society's museum, 
thanks to the promptitude and liberality of Mr Freeman. 

The pottery found consisted chiefly of fragments of large 
globular jugs, some with a dark green glaze, and ornament 
incised, or in relief, some with no ornament or glaze, some black 
cooking vessels. 



Monday, May 5, 1902. 

Mr Gray, President, in the Chair. 

Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., K.C.B., gave a 
lecture on 

Some Keoent Kesults op the Palestine 

Exploration Fund. 

The lecture was illustrated with lantern slides. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Dr Macalister, and seconded 
by Professor Ridgeway. 
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Monday, May 12, 1902. 

Mr Gray, President, in the Chair. 

The Officers of the Society were elected for the ensuing 
year. 

President : Arthur Gray, M.A., Jesus College. 

Vice-Presidents : Thomas M^Kenny Hughes, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.. Clare College, Woodwardian Professor. 

William Ridgeway, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, 
Disney Professor. 

Ordinary Members of Gouncil : John Ebenezer Foster, 
M.A., Trinity College. 

Francis John Henry Jenkinson, M.A., Trinity College, 
University Librarian. 

The Rev. Charles Lawford Acland, M.A., Jesus College. 

Treasurer : Robert Bowes. 

Secretary : Thomas Dinham Atkinson. 

Auditors : Alderman George Kett, Mayor. 
James Bennet Peace, M.A., Emmanuel College. 

The Annual Report was read (p. 265), and the Treasurer's 
statement received (p. 272). 

Mr W. A. Harding read : 

Notes on the History of Histon. 

Mr Freeman then exhibited some pottery found on the 
Market-Hill, which he said was but a small part of what he 
hoped to see restored from the quantity of fragments found on 
the Hill. Most of the objects before them were large pitchers, 
and some were of special interest, as they illustrated the style 
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